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ADVERTISEMENT 



BY THE BDITOB. 



The time allotted for the public instruction of the people 
in morals and religion by the established clergy (during 
their Sabbath sermons) is comparatively limited. 

In great cities the congregations consist of a mixed 
multitude ; of the instructed (rarely of the learned), and 
of the uninformed. 

In country congregations they are almost whoUy con- 
fined to the latter. 

Subjects of controversy (upon which the most learned 
have, and do continue to differ) become the scholar, 
and may usefully exercise the sagacity of an acute and 
well-disciplined mind ; but the period is too short, and 
the auditors too unfitted for the reception of, or the 
profiting by, such sort of instruction. 

The author of these sermons (it will be found) has 
therefore studioysly confined himself to the plain and 
simple truths of our holy religion, avoiding purposely 
all dijficult and disputed points, and endeavouring only 
to instil into the hearts of men, that beautiful and 
heavenly simplicity of the Gospel, which would lead to 
a Christian life while they here remain, and open to 
them, through the mediation of their blessed Redeemer, 
and through the mercy of their Almighty Creator, an 
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IV ADVERTISEMENT. 

humble hope that their exertions, however imperfect, 
through the infirmities of human nature, may yet be 
" pleasing and acceptable " in his sight. 

In this manner the author conceived he was best pro- 
moting the present and the future happiness of his 
fellow-men, and doing his duty in his vocation. 

The Editob. 
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SERMON I. 



ON TOLERATION. 



St. Matthew, v. 45, 

That ye may be the children of your Father which is in heaven : 
for he maheth his sun to rise on the evil and the goody and 
sendeth rain on the just and the unjust, 

It is not uncommon for the apostles to restrain with 
considerations of this nature the angry and vindictive 
passions of mankind. You would exterminate, they say, 
and root out those who offend you, but look to the ways 
of the Almighty, and observe the patient forbearance by 
which they are marked — the bow of his wrath is not 
always bent, nor is he constantly scattering his judg- 
ments among the sons of men ; — he maketh the sun to 
rise among the evil, and the good, and sendeth rain 
upon the just and the unjust. 

Now if this argument of divine forbearance be calcu- 
lated to teach men forbearance in cases where they 
themselves have been injured, it must necessarily, and 
with much greater force, inculcate the same turn of mind 
towards that class of injuries by which we conceive the 
interests of religion only to be affected. If the consider- 
ation of God's mercifal forbearance make us forgive 
errors in practice, it should make us forgive errors in 
religion, and if it make us placable, it should make us 
tolerant ; for I may say as the Apostle says, " If God 
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4 SERMONS PREACHED AT ST. PAUL'S. 

thought of the heretic as you think of him, would the 
earth be to him as it is to us ; would he drink our air, 
would he be enlivened with our sun, would nature bud, 
and swell, and grow for him, as it does for us?" But 
now while we are taking God's cause into our own hands, 
the Almighty, the most merciful Father of us all, " God 
sendeth his rain upon the just and the unjust, and 
maketh the sun to shine upon the evil and the good." 
I do not say that such a passage as this settles the ques- 
tion of religious benevolence, but it suggests a beautiful 
analogy — it provokes an useful train of thought, and 
leads us to reflect seriously upon this great Christian 
duty. The subject is, I fear, too much connected with 
present passions to allow that I should be heard with 
all the impartiality I could wish. I have no intention 
whatever to avail myself of that connexion in the most 
remote degree. I mean only to treat the subject gene- 
rally, to descant upon that spirit of religious forbear- 
ance which appears to me so perfectly congenial to the 
Christian religion, which is applicable to all times, which 
will allay the passions and promote the interest of man- 
kind, when the present generation of living beings, with 
all their factions and intrigues, are swept away into the 
gulf of eternity. 

In pursuance of this intention I propose to lay down 
some rules and points of consideration, which may go- 
vern and fashion our opinions of those who differ from 
us in our religious persuasion. It is by no means de- 
rogatory to religion to say that, unless it be watched 
over with great care, it has a tendency to produce the 
feelings of intolerance: this inconvenience, and risk, 
springs out of the very nature of religion — the allure- 
ments it holds out are so irresistible, the punishments 
with which it menaces are so infinite, it excites so many 
passions, and appeals to so many first principles, that it 
is scarcely possible to reason and to act here as we would 
reason and act in any case of human concern. I have 
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studied the Scriptures diligently ; I have endeavoured to 
gather from them just rules of action in this Avorld — I 
have endeavoured to make them my guide to salvation 

— I think I have succeeded — I think I understand 
the Scriptures — I love the interpretations I have made 
— I am accustomed to them — I have gained them by la- 
borious diligence, and they appear good in my eyes ; but 
I come to you, and I find that your interpretation of the 
same subject is completely opposite to mine — I find 
you attacking my religious opinions, and establishing 
your own. Is it any wonder that I should be heated 
when the question between us is a question of eternity ? 
Is it any charge against religion that men cannot reason 
upon it as calmly, and as coolly, as they do upon the di- 
visions of their lands, and the portions of their children, 
and the structure of their buildings ? What does all 
this prove, but that the most impassioned feeling which 
can occupy the heart of man is eternity ? That the 
thought of God moves him more than aU other thoughts 

— and that pain, labour, watchfulness, sorrow, ^vretch- 
edness, are endured — fortune, fame, health, friends, 
country abjured, in the pursuit of an inunortal existence ? 

But though no argument against religion in general 
can be drawn from intolerance, it is still necessary to 
show that intolerance is a very great evil ; that it leads 
to consequences the most pernicious, and requires on our 
part every effort for its prevention or its cure. 

If the chances of life were to lead any of us into in- 
timacy with the members of any other religious sect, and 
if they were to speak undisguisedly before us, we should 
/soon come to hear from some a great deal of foolish anger 
against our religious opinions, from others a great deal of 
ignorant misrepresentation : we should wonder that some 
of them hated us so much, and be astonished that others 
knew us so little. What a pity (we should think) that 
so many men, not otherwise deficient in understanding 
or goodness, should suffer themselves to be thus blinded 
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6 SERMONS PREACHED AT ST. PAUL's. 

by religious prejudices, and yet, do you think, my 
brethren, if a sectary were to come and study us, and 
listen to our prejudices, that there is nothing of which 
he could complain? Would he not say, " I perceive you 
have taken your notions of my creed from mere hearsay. 
You ascribe to me some doctrines which I have long 
since abjured, and others which I never professed. I 
find myself universally hated, because I am universally 
misrepresented. It is quite impossible among these people 
to find candour or justice." It is the truth I fear of the 
great mass, in all religious sects ; it is the tribe of Reu- 
ben against the tribe of Benjamin, and the threats of 
Issachar against the tribe of Manasses. Now the feeling 
which a good man derives from all this misrepresenta- 
tion and exaggeration is a distate for religious violence ; 
a respect for calmness, charity, and moderation, a con- 
viction that these feelings of hatred cannot be from 
God, and a determination to be rigidly just to every 
description of Christians. It is for this reason that the 
railings and hatred of different sects of Christians against 
each other ought to be noticed, and brought before 
Christian congregations, to make good men afraid of 
doing any thing so pernicious ; — proud men ashamed 
of falling into any error so common, and to convince 
able men that their faculties are degraded by the recep- 
tion of opinions so easy, so vulgar, and so false. 

It will be of use, I think, to remember that this fault 
of intolerance or unjust abuse of other sects is very 
common ; it will be of use also to reflect from what it 
proceeds. It proceeds, if I mistake not, from our sup- 
posing that there is only one road to heaven ; whereas, 
God Almighty be thanked, there are many roads to 
heaven. The Church of England is the wisest and the 
most enlightened sect of Christians. - I think so, or I 
would not belong to it another hour ; but is it possible 
for me to believe that every Christian out of the pale of 
that Church will be consigned after this life to the never- 
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ending wrath of Grod ? If I were to preach such doc- 
trines who would hear me ? Can I paint God as the 
protector of one Christian creed, deaf to all prayers, 
blind to all woes but ours ? God whom the Indian 
Christian, whom the Armenian Christian, whom the 
Greek Christian, whom the Catholic, whom the Protest- 
ant adore in a varied manner, in another climate, with a 
fresh priest and a changed creed, are you and I to live 
again, and are these Christians as well as us not to live 
again ? Foolish arrogant man has said this, but God 
has never said this. He calls for the just in Christ ; he 
tells us that through that name he will reward every 
good man, and accept every just action; that if you take 
up the Cross of Christ, he will reward you for every 
kind deed, repay you sevenfold for every example of 
charity, carefully note, and everlastingly recompense, 
the justice, the honour, the integrity, the benevolence of 
your present life ; and yet, though God is the God of all 
Christians, each says to the other, " He is not your God, 
but my God ; for me and my brethren are the heavens 
spread out, and the everlasting blessings of the just 
prepared ; God accepts only my prayers, listens only to 
my hymns, sanctions only my glosses ; he is not the God 
of the just in Christ, but the God of Calvin, the God 
of Luther, or the God of the Papal Crown." 

It seems, then, that every sincere Christian who leads 
a good life, and interprets the Scriptures in the best 
manner he is able, has an equal chance of salvation, let 
his creed be what it may. Is there any man will be 
hardy enough to deny this, or say that salvation is to be 
found only among one set of Christians ? why, then, see 
the immediate consequence which follows. God is 
tolerant, man is not tolerant; Omniscience pardons, 
frailty is inexorable; God opens wide the portals of 
heaven, but man says, " Before you can enter in you must 
have the mark of my brotherhood, and the passport of 
my creed." In the ages of ignorance he comes with his 
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faggot, and his whip, and his sword, to teach that creed ; 
and, after that, he comes with that creed to the Judge 
who sits in the judgment-seat, to the Captain of his 
hosts, to the Maker of his laws : this, he says, is the test 
of your righteousness, your valour, and your wisdom, 
and he tumbles from every power of civil life the man 
who will not reason as he reasons, and pray as he prays ; 
and when the increasing wisdom of ages has deprived 
him of these means of persecution, there are left to hiin 
only the bitter arms of calumny and misrepresentation. 
But if the Almighty did allow but one method of ex- 
pounding the Scriptures, if it were a mortal sin in the 
-eye of Heaven to deviate from the dogmas of one parti- 
cular creed, is it therefore necessary that man should 
fight the battles of his Creator ? If a man says that 
murder is lawful, or theft is lawful, he must be stopt, 
and put down. Society could not exist if such sort of 
doctrines were tolerated ; but why is man to interfere 
with questions which are purely speculative and theolo- 
gical ? to punish opinions which are only between his 
Creator and the man who professes them, which have 
no sort of reference to the common order and decency 

of the world? But such doctrines are wrong Very 

likely. — Then refute them. — I have. — Your antagonist 
is so far from thinking so, that he believes himself to 
have refuted you. — But they are contrary to the glory 
of God. — Then let God avenge them. — They will be fol- 
lowed by his eternal punishments on the day of judg- 
, ment. — If God then can wait till the day of judgment, 
why not you ? — why think you not that you should be 
the children of your Father which is in heaven, who 
sendeth rain on the just and the unjust, and causeth the 
sun to rise on the evil and the good ? 

It would seem as if the Word of God armed us against 
sectaries, as the Jews were armed against the Hivites, 
the Jebusites, and the Perizzites, and sent out for their 
extermination — and yet the Gospel no where says, "Do 
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me this service, fight me this battle, rise up in judgment 
against these rebellious children, who will not fashion 
their prayers after your prayers, and interpret my word 
as you interpret it." In the Gospel all is peace, all is 
forbearance ; in the natural world there are no signs of 
God's immediate anger against any description of 
Christians : the blessings of nature are extended to us 
all, yet we are all eager to rush fchrward for the glory of 
God and religion, to protect Omnipotence, and stimulate 
the tardy vengeance of Heaven. 

The fact is, and the plain truth must be told, that an 
intolerant spirit, though it often proceeds from a mistaken 
zeal for religion, often proceeds also from mere personal 
insolence ; offended pride, that any man should presume 
to think differently from you on these subjects ; that he 
should deny the force of arguments which have always 
appeared to you, from your very childhood, to be irresisti- 
ble ; that he should dare to differ from yoii in some reli- 
gious ceremonies which you have been always taught to 
consider as of the last importance, and to refuse conver- 
sion too ; to persevere in these errors, to maintain them 
after repeated discussions, to deny the force of such plain 
arguments, and the inference from such unquestionable 
fact. So feels the Calvinist against the Lutheran, and so 
feels the Lutheran against the Calvinist. The affairs of 
religion become a mere question of pique and passion ; 
each man feels his understanding insulted, and then would 
call in the civil power, if he could, to disgrace and dis- 
qualify his antagonist, declaring to others, and firmly be- » 
lieving himself, that he is actuated only by an earnest zeal 
for the glory of God and the dearest interests of religion. 

This very feeling of insolence in the mask of religious 
zeal has thrust millions of human beings into the flames 
or mangled them upon scaffolds. The state of the 
world is changed, and its sphere of action is limited. I 
know not a better, or a more useful, or a more Chris- 
tian, or a more thankless, or a more perilous office than 
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to strive every nerve, and to exert every faculty, to 
make those little limits less, and to bring out Christianity 
in its true and genuine nature — a mild religion, a toler- 
ating religion, a generous and a magnanimous religion ; 
a religion which allows to every man that unlimited 
freedom of inquiry which every man ought to possess 
whose eternal salvation depends on whether he inquires 
well or ill. Infidels teU us Christianity is intolerant. 
Christianity is not intolerant : most men would force 
their opinions upon others if they could ; but they do it 
in spite of the Gospel, which never in one page or one 
line, from the stable where our Redeemer was born to 
the cross on which he died, ever mentions pain for any 
creed, punishment for any mode of worship — ever 
breathes the slightest thought of anger, blame, penalty, 
shame, or degradation, against any one honest diversity 
of human opinion. I would suggest as a check upon 
the spirit of intolerance this reflection : That the obsti- 
nacy of mankind on these points cannot be overcome ; 
they are not to be forced by violence, intimidated by 
threats, or turned from their purpose by any effort of 
hatred or persecution. If experience teaches us any 
one thing in the world, it teaches us the impossibility of 
doing any good by interfering with religious opinions : 
the absolute necessity of leaving human beings to think 
and act for themselves on subjects of this nature ; there- 
fore there is this reason for excluding from the mind 
that class of hatreds and disgusts, that they are abso- 
lutely useless and powerless. You may be as angry as 
you please that men wiU entertain this or that religious 
opinion : your anger does no good, it wiU go on in spite 
of you. It is better to let it alone, to pass it by with 
calmness, to leave it to the unerring decision of time, 
which strengthens reasonable piety without the aid of 
law, and dissipates that fervour, and exposes that folly, 
against which the sceptre, and the sword, and the mitre 
conspire in vain. 
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I must stipulate for another principle whicli circum- 
scribes and calms the tumultuous passions of intolerance 
— a rooted conviction that all men have a perfect right to 
think and act as they please on religious subjects, where 
they do nothing, and say nothing, incompatible with the 
public peace ; whereas the notion by which we are too 
often actuated is, that dissent from established opinions 
is a crime ; that the law has settled a certain mode of 
salvation ; not, which every man is wisely and properly 
invited to adopt (that wotdd be true enough), but which 
every man is bound to adopt; — that he becomes ac- 
countable to the civil magistrate if he does not: — perhaps 
the proposition is not drawn out so clearly, but there is 
certainly a confused sort of notion that a dissenter is a 
criminal ; that he has done something which stamps him 
a bad subject of the commonwealth, and marks him out 
as an object of persecution. It is this feeling which has 
ever been the great parent of religious slavery all over 
the world ; and for the suppression of which, every honest 
minister of the Gospel ought to raise his voice. No human 
being has a right to dictate to another in what way he 
shall make his peace with God, or ask for an humble 
and contrite heart the blessings of eternity. Here ends, 
and here ought to end, all human authority ; here be- 
gins that commerce between the Creator and the created 
being — the secret sigh, the dawning thought of piety, 
the ascending prayer, the descending grace, the great 
workings of the human heart, struggling to get up to 
another order of beings — the sacred feelings which all 
the unbridled licence of human tyrants has never been 
able to repress : — the only point where every base man 
is noble, and every abject spirit free. 

It is our duty to probe to the bottom, this feeling of 
religious hatred : it is not pleasant, but is useful ; for if a 
man does not hear truth here, where can he ever reach 
it ? We do not come to the temple of God to be con- 
firmed in pleasing opinions, but to get at religious truth. 
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to get at righteousness, to get at heaven, to get at God ; 
to burst through all the delusions of the world; to 
proclaim a sabbath in the soul, and to be more pure in 
mind, at the same time that we put on the postures of 
adoration and of prayer. I fear then very much that 
there is a selfish pleasure in seeing other sects beneath 
us ; the Pharisee loves to have the Sadducee beneath his 
feet ; the Jew keeps down the Samaritan, and he says, 
" That man's disgrace is my glory. If I let him rise he 
will become equal to me ; he will range his altar beside 
my altar ; and the cloud of his burnt offering will go up 
to heaven like mine ;" but the warm and expanded heart 
says, " Let God hear us all ! Why punish you for your 
honest prayer ? why mark and degrade you because you 
will not come under the roof of my temple, and join in 
my hymn ? I love freedom, and I know you love it. 
I enjoy every right of worship, and I wish you to enjoy 
them like me ; I seek not to build my distinction on your 
shame, nor is that happiness only grateful to me which is 
purchased by the disgrace and persecution of my fellow- 
creatures." This is the best and most beautiful picture of 
the Christian faith, and in this way does the true disciple 
of Christ govern the thoughts of his heart ; he loves reli- 
gious truth ardently, and he seeks it diligently ; but he 
remembers always that the pursuit is difficult and the 
conclusion not certain : he detests levity in religion, but 
he does not punish error, because he feels the comfort 
of enjoying a free and unmolested creed ; he cordially 
wishes to extend that comfort to the utmost boundaries 
of the Christian world ; he feels religious persecution 
and religious hatred to be unjust, and he knows it to be 
useless ; he thinks it folly to protect mankind in their 
flocks, and their fields, and to carry tyranny into their 
vows and prayers : such a man leaves penalty and ven- 
geance to God, in God's concerns ; he uses religion not 
for the advancement of his sect, but for the subjugation 
of his soul: through all the diversities of Christian 
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opinion he searches for the holy in desire, for the good in 
council, for the just in works, and he loves the good 
under whatever temple, at whatever altar, he may find 
them. He defends his creed by his labour, by his ta- 
lent, by his zeal, by his knowledge ; and he scorns to ask 
that aid from the sword of the magistrate which he 
ought to derive from the honest exertions of his own 
mind. If I have read well my gospel, such is the cha- 
racter of a good and a sincere servant of Christ ; and in 
such wise should he imitate the patient forbearance of 
our common Father, who pities that frailty we do not 
pity, who forgives that error we do not forgive, who 
maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and 
fiendeth rain on the just and the unjust. 
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SERMON II. 



ON FORGIVENESS OP INJURIES. 



Luke, vi. 37. 
Forgive y and ye shall heforgiveau 

As I always wish to make my Sermons practical and 
useful, I mean to preach to-day upon the forgiveness of 
injuries ; for I know no better way of making men 
Christians, than by taking those vices in detail, which 
are opposed to the Christian character, examining the 
causes from which- they proceed, and suggesting the 
means by which they may be opposed. A real Chris- 
tian is he who has established in his mind many good 
qualities and got rid of many bad ones ; and this can 
only be done, sin by sin — and fault by fault — and ex- 
cellence by excellence; slowly, cautiously, and care- 
fully — and therefore you must not think it singular 
that I often take up very narrow points of conduct, and 
descant upon single virtues, for I think it the best and 
surest way of building up the Christian character. 

It is not bad counsel to give to a Christian congrega- 
tion, to request, before they indulge in any scheme of re- 
sentment, and put on that horrid character of implac- 
ability which is so foreign to our religion ; it is not, I say, 
bad advice to exhort them seriously to consider, and 
most anxiously to weigh, whether they have really suf- 
fered the injury upon which their anger and resentment 
are founded, or whether self-love, and furious passions, 
may not have rendered them mistaken in the fact, and 
mistaken in the author of the fact. Perhaps they may 
have suffered no injury — perhaps the person whom 
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they considered to be the author of an injury which is 
real, may not be the author of it ; — and in treating 
the subject of forgiveness of injuries which I purpose 
to do this day, it may be as well to begin here, to 
make it sure that there is even that frail and 
faulty basis for revenge, which even human tribunals, 
and the opinions of the world, would require — to be 
sure that you are not left even without the shadow of 
an excuse for a fault so abhorrent to every principle of 
our faith. 

You have suffered an injury. Are you sure it is an 
injury ? Have you laid it before good, and just, and 
wise men, and are they satisfied as well as you are, that 
you have been really injured ? Are you not the cause 
of what you are pleased to term an injury ? Have you 
not brought it upon yourself by your own violence and 
injustice ? and inflicted much greater injury than you 
have received ? Look abroad and see how often others 
are deceived, how often the sufferer appears to have suf- 
fered justly, how often the complainant has given birth 
to the complaint; and if these errors exist in others, 
why may they not exist in any one of us ? Why may 
not we justify our revenge upon a base as instable, de- 
ceive ourselves with Conclusions as hasty, rush into 
dangerous passions upon principles as foolish and as 
false ? And then think what the error is ! — not an error 
in calculations which make us more or less rich, or more 
or less powerful, but an error in the work of salvation ; 
a blindness which darkens the view of heaven, a false 
step in the road to God ; for remember what says our 
great Christian prayer — " Forgive us as we forgive those 
who have trespassed against us : " — what then is our 
chance of forgiveness if we forgive not them who have 
never trespassed against us ? If we rage with implac- 
able revenge against the innocent, and offer up a miser- 
able error as an atonement for an unpardonable sin, 
which sin it could not expiate if it were no error at all. 
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but as true, as we (deceived by our miserable passions) 
believe it to be. 

But what matters whether it be a real injury or not ? 
if it isj you must forgive it, at least you must forgive it 
if you wish to be forgiven. 

The precept may appear hard, but obedience to it 
brings many immediate rewards ; and it is the best 
plan of life for your immediate happiness, as the precepts 
of the Gospel are ever found to be- You will find the 
pain of forgiving to be of short duration, the pleasure 
of forgiving to be for ever recurring ; causing a man to 
love and respect himself; breathing a satisfaction over 
the whole of life ; remembered the hour before dissolu- 
tion ; ojffered to God as an atonement for sin ; rising up to 
you in sickness and pain, and in all the miseries of the 
flesh, when power is forgotten, and glory is despised. 

And don't be tempted to the unchristian sin of not 
forgiving by the pleasure of revenge : there is a plea- 
sure in revenge, but it is a short-lived pleasure, and 
always followed by bitter remorse. When you have 
humbled all you wish to humble, and destroyed all you 
wished to destroy, when you cease to be supported by 
strong passions, when you cannot retract, and cannot 
repair, you will then begin to repent ! You will then 
be conscious, that you have lived in opposition to 
one of the most sacred rules of the Gospel; that 
in a religion of peace, your life has been a life of 
hatred ; that under a law of forgiveness, you have in- 
dulged in malicious rancour; that, expecting to be 
forgiven only as you forgive, you have lost all right to 
implore the mercy of God, because you have spurned the 
condition on which that right is founded. And will it 
never come ? Are you rash and foolish enough to sup- 
pose that the violation of this condition will never 
flash across your mind ; that when you lose your chil- 
dren by sudden disease ; when you are in the agonies of 
pain, or the depression of sickness, or the bitterness of 
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death, that you will not be driven to ask help from God, 
and mercy for a bad life, and' forbearance for the many 
sins of your soul ? Believe me, the stoutest, and the 
bravest, and the youngest amongst you, will all come to 
this ! And then the dreadful answer ! the man within 
the breast ! the dreadful dialogue with your own soul ! 
Were you merciful ? Did tears soften you ? Did en- 
treaties bend you ? Was your heart an heart of flesh ? 
Remember the man in the prison ! — the debtor seized, 
the goods confiscated, the bitterness of speech, the de- 
struction of fame, and the long work of wrath and 
strife ! Think of this in your losses, think of it in your 
pain, think of it at your death ; but above all, think of it 
notv^ that you may turn aside those losses, when you 
may lessen that pain by pleasing remembrances, that 
you may feel in that death the piercing hope of ever- 
lasting life. 

Again, common observation on human character shows 
us, that great schemes of resentment commonly give 
way. No man can hate for a whole life : the passion 
which seemed to be immortal is at length swept off by 
the current of impressions, and at the close of life when 
little time remains for affection, the dictates of reason 
resume their empire, and the feelings of reason return. 
Year after year has past away in silent indignation. 
Every emotion of affection stifled, every office of kind* 
ness lost; all the sweet consolations of existence la- 
vished away ; and then when the grave admonishes ene- 
mies to forgive, they mourn over the kindness they 
have lost, to renew it for a moment, and to lose it again 
for ever ! Therefore, as the Apostle says, " Repent, for 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand," I say. Forgive, for 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand ! — forgive, while 
forgiveness is worth having ; forgive, while there re- 
mains enough of life for the reward of kindness ; forgive, 
while you have something else to bestow on repentance 
than lingering looks and faltering words. And what 

C 
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does this solemn Christian injunction of forgiving do, 
but eradicate from the mind the most painful and un- 
quiet of all human passions. What wretchedness to sa- 
crifice all the quietness of life, to sicken on the bosom 
of joy, still after the lapse of years to feel and to suffer 
with the freshness of yesterday, and in the midst of 
blessings to exclaim, "All this availeth me nothing, 
while Mordecai the Jew sitteth at the king's gate." 

Some men are so far from being ashamed of not for- 
giving injuries, that they often glory in revenge ; they 
believe it to be united with courage, and dignified pride ; 
belonging to a nature jealous of insult, firm above others 
in what it purposes, vivid above others in what it feels ; 
yet after all, what virtue or what great quality can an 
unforgiving disposition possibly imply ? Who is most 
likely longest to retain the sense of injured dignity ? 
The man who has given no pledge to his fellow-creatures 
of excellence, the man who feels himself vulnerable, who 
is least fortified by a long tenour of just intentions and 
wise actions. If there be virtue and merit in these 
feelings of revenge, let us at least draw our virtues 
from a source where the weakest and worst of mankind 
cannot draw in common with us. Let them darken the 
sunshine of life with the inquietude of resentment, and 
hover year after year over expiring injuries ! If such 
be the creed of the world, this is the creed of the Gospel. 
If there be any who have sinned against me, and I have 
not forgiven him, if the shadows be long and the sun 
going down, and I am stirred up against any one of my 
brethren — if there be any man on the earth, the latchet 
of whose shoe, the hair of whose head, I would injure — 
if that man come to me, and hold out his hand, and say, 
" It repenteth me sore that I have sinned against thee;" 
if I turn that man away in the bitterness of his heart, 
if I run not forward to meet him, may God turn away 
from me in the bitterness of my heart ; and while mine 
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enemy rests in the bosom of Abraham, may there be no 
drop of water to cool my thirst ! 

I beg you to remember, as sincere Christians, that 
there are many occasions in life where it is possible to 
effect by forgiveness every object which you propose to 
effect by resentment. It is possible, by forgiveness, to 
open the mind of an enemy to a sense of his injustice, 
it is possible to excite his admiration, to conciliate his 
affection, and to turn his heart. This is true Chris- 
tianity, and it is high and difficult Christianity, and it 
is human nature in its most beautiful aspect* Who 
did me this kindness ? not my kinsman, not my brother, 
not my child, not mine own familiar friend, but mine 
enemy — the man whom I have been pursuing with in- 
veterate malice, and for whose soul I have been preparing 
every variety of affliction. While I have been doing the 
work of the devil, he has been praying to God for me ; 
and been labouring for my happiness, while I have been 
labouring to blacken his reputation and to embitter his 
life. I will arise and go to that man, and say, " I have 
sinned against *Heaven and against thee, and I am not 
worthy to be called thy friend." 

It is well worthy of attention to a serious and devout 
Christian, who is always looking to the inward man, and 
always pressing forward to the prize of the high calling, 
that while other duties are only made the object of separ- 
ate precepts, this duty of forgiveness of injuries is the 
very condition upon which we are permitted to prefer 
any petition to the throne of grace. It is not said 
simply. Thou shalt forgive him that trespasseth against 
thee, but we are made to say, " Foi^give us our trespasses 
as we forgive them who trespass against us." Here, 
then, is the history of a Christian who indulges in the 
violent emotions of hatred and revenge. You live on 
with a load of passion and folly on your own heart, 
knowing your sins, trembling at your sins, daily asking 
pardon of God for them, and yet without one atom of 
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mercy for the passions, the follies, and vices of others. 
You implore the Being above, and you threaten the 
being beneath ; the very prayer you use condemns you : 
you place the Redeemer, Jesus, between you and Omni- 
potence — you, who have never forgiven, nor redeemed, 
nor wept, nor listened, nor lifted up, the bruised, con- 
trite, repentant spirit ! What ! when the great book of 
your life is laid open before you, when all your pretences 
are weak, when all your artifices are disclosed, when all 
your excuses fail, and before the congregation of nations 
you fall down before the judging angel, and with groans 
and tears, and with the place of torments before you, 
say to the judging angel that you were but a weak, 
frail, and powerless mortal, and try to awaken in the 
beings of heaven their own native feelings of pity ! — but 
says the heavenly Judge to you at that moment, " Did 
you pity ? Had you mercy on weakness ? Did you forget 
while you lived ? Did you forgive ? Did you earn this 
pardon for your o^vn trespasses by pardoning the tres- 
passes of others ?" This will come as sure as you live 
and have your being — all this mitst come ; forgive then 
in time, and lay up treasures in the book of God. A 
right expression this, and one of frequent occurrence in 
the Bible: "Laying up treasures in heaven;" and 
perhaps there may be some persons here present who 
may deride this expression, and perhaps they may 
despise me for using it; but if there is a day of judgment 
there ar^ treasures in heaven ; there are records which 
ensure the mercy of God ; there are remembrances which 
plead for the intercession of Christ. Every charitable 
act is a treasure ; gentleness and kindness are treasures ; 
every act of forgiveness is a treasure ; and I counsel the 
lowest and the poorest man here present not to hear this 
language as a matter of course, and of daily repetition, 
but I counsel him to believe that these are real treasures, 
and I counsel the richest men here present to consider 
themselves as bare and destitute, if they have not laid 
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up these treasures. Your day will come, let the good 
believe ; your day will come ; be patient, trust firmly in 
the promises of the Gospel ; give up the bad passions of 
hatred and revenge. You are hastening to your reward, 
as the seed is hastening to its fruit. You must see that 
all this is a preparation for another world. Your day 
is coming, forgive, and ye shall be forgiven ! 

There is this collateral advantage to be derived from 
the Christian lesson I have thought it my duty to give 
you this day, and that is, that he who keeps a clear 
mind, and is disposed to forgive injuries, is less likely 
to commit them ; for being in the habit of accounting 
with himself, he is more likely to reflect upon the con- 
sequences of actions, having experienced all the pain and 
indignation which the injuries of others have inflicted 
upon him ; remembering the odious light in which the 
guilty person has appeared to him, the punishment he 
might have inflicted, the effort it has cost him to forbear, 
and the deep satisfaction he has felt when that effort has 
been crowned with success, he is not likely to change his 
high seat of religion for the path of sin; he is not likely 
to offend his Saviour by committing against others those 
trespasses, which, in obedience to that law, he has for- 
given when committed against himself. Physicians 
tell you that there are certain signs and appearances 
which indicate the presence of disease before the patient 
is disabled by it. So there are signs which show to the 
moral and religious teacher that the soul is dark, and 
that the lamp of the Gospel is not burning and shining 
within. You are not Christian if you hate, you are not 
Christian if you revenge : they are feelings which do 
not belong to the Christian climate, which has none of 
these fierce blasts, but is always temperate and gentle. 
If you feel these bad passions, if you cannot master 
them, if they hurry you away, be exceedingly alarmed 
for your soul. God is not with you ; you are wandering 
from your Redeemer, you are not of the family of Christ, 
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and therefore don't wonder at the vehement anxiety 
with which preachers guard you from irascible passions, 
— and be assured that prayers, and professions, and all 
outward demonstrations of faith, are vain, if you do not 
steadily rule all those violent passions, whose inroads 
upon human happiness it is the constant object of the 
Gospel to restrain. I have much more to say on this 
subject than it will be possible to say in my present 
discourse, and it will be necessary to resume it on some 
future occasion. To say too much upon it will not be 
easy for a minister of the Gospel. In every occasion of 
this life our blessed Saviour preached forgiveness of 
injuries to Sadducee, to Pharisee, to Gentile, and to Jew ; 
to rich and to poor. Mercy to others, if you wish for 
mercy, was his doctrine. God forgiveth the forgiver : 
he that smiteth sljall be smitten. So, our blessed 
Saviour taught, and djdng as he lived, prayed for his 
destroyers — "God forgive them, they know not what 
they do ! " 
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SERMON III. 



ON THE ARMOUR OF GOD. 



Eph. vi. 13. 

Take unto you the whole armour of Gody that ye may be dbh to 

stand in the evil day. 

Not part, but the whole armour of God — not for pur- 
poses merely defensive, but for purposes of victory and 
offence. Not armour which covers one part of the body, 
and leaves the other open to wounds and to aggression, 
but a coat of mail, which no sword can cleave asunder, 
no weapon can penetrate, no strength can shiver, which 
carries you through the battle with victory, and from 
the battle with safety, which makes you perilous to an 
enemy, and a tower of strength to the cause in which 
you are engaged. This is the armour of God: with 
these weapons the soldier of Christ combats for eternal 
Ufe. 

I need not tell you why life is so frequently in the 
Scriptures compared to a combat. What is it but an 
eternal struggle? When can we relax? When can 
we say, I am safe ? When can we say that death will 
not surprise us, that disease will not lay us waste, that 
wealth is secure, that reputation is safe, that base and 
degrading passions may not lay us waste ? Show me 
the man who can put off his armour, and fold his arms 
in careless ease, and fling himself on the flowery earth, 
and say, I have nothing to fear! In an instant the 
enemies to human happiness may be upon him, and he 
may wake to pain, to distress, and to death. Take, 
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therefore, the whole armour of God, that you may stand 
in the evil day. But I will describe to you the armour 
of God. 

First — faith. A conviction that there is a God ; 
that he has promised us eternal life through his Son 
Jesus Christ our blessed Lord and Saviour, and that 
God Almighty is always busied with the state and con- 
dition of his creatures. Put this on — is it not courage 
to your heart ? Does it not cover the flesh with iron ? 
Can the spear pierce the man so armed ? Do not the 
arrows of grief glance off from this armour ? Does not 
the massive club of adversity strike it in vain ? To put 
on these feelings of religion, to clothe yourself in this 
armour of God is to exchange weakness for strength, 
danger for security, certainty for doubt, hope for des- 
pair, triumph for defeat. A soldier gains ease and com- 
fort from confiding in his general. He is not sure that 
he may not be attacked, but he believes he shall not 
be attacked but with the knowledge of his superior ; 
who in foreseeing the evil, has provided either the means 
of resistance or escape. In this way the disciple of 
Christ, who has put on faith as part of the armour of 
God, may suffer, but he has not that wild and indefinite 
anticipation of evil that they have who are without 
faith in God : he has a general conviction that the de- 
gree of his suffering will be proportioned to the means 
of his endurance ; that his suffering is connected with, 
and will be rewarded, in another scene of existence : 
being convinced from his religious feelings that the evils 
of this world are often intended by Divine Providence as 
admonitions to the wicked, and as means of repentance. 
He turns misfortune into an instrument of change and 
repentance, and comes out a gainer from those trials of 
adversity, which have been to less religious minds only 
a source of fruitless misery. This is the shield of 
faith, which the Scriptures tell us will quench the fiery 
darts of the wicked. But this whole passage of the 
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armour of God is so fine, I must give it to you at length. 
" Stand, therefore," says the sacred writer, " having your 
loins girt about with truth, and having on the breast- 
plate of righteousness, and your feet shod with the pre- 
parations of the gospel of peace. Above all, taking the 
shield of faith, wherewith ye shall be able to quench the 
fiery darts of the wicked. And take the helmet of sal- 
vation, and the sword of the spirit, which is the Word of 
God. Praying always with all prayer and supplication 
in the spirit, and watching thereunto with all perseve- 
rance and supplication for all saints." But you must, 
in arming yourself with God's armour be girt about 
with truth. The hypocrite is not girt about with truth. 
The man whose piety pleases the world, who looks upon 
religion as an instrument of power, and as an engine of 
persuasion, who makes long prayers in the streets, and 
in the comers of the temple, and worships God only that 
he may the better deceive God's creatures. A man 
of Christian truth who girds truth about him as a 
cincture, which is to keep every thing firm and unyield- 
ing, the man of Christian truth is ever what he seems 
to be : he flings open the doors of the heart, and he 
says — '* Look : see if there be any fraud or any deceit in 
me : if I have not always been what I now am : have 
I sold my opinions for gain? Have I trifled them 
away from vanity ? Have I smothered them from am- 
bition ? Have I concealed them from any worship of 
men ? Have I hushed them up from any fear of con- 
sequence ? Have I ever said to the glorious beams of 
truth, as they darted down from heaven upon me — 
You are too bright, I fear you, I must shroud myself in 
cowardice and darkness ? On the contrary, wherever I 
have seen the star of truth, have I not followed it with 
my whole heart, and worshipped it with my whole 
strength, and with loud praises to God let it into all the 
secret chambers of my heart ? " So feels, so speaks, so 
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acts, the Christian warrior whose loins are girt about 
with truth. 

The Christian warrior, so begirt, detests all calumny 
and spiteful malice. Never speaks ill of the absent, ex- 
cept when justice and duty compel him ; rather thinks no 
one absent, but always is so true, that he says nothing 
of the absent which he would not say if they were pre- 
sent. He adds nothing to the truth, nor takes any 
thing from it ; he is not only true in substance, but 
true in degree. Scrupulously confining himself to the 
very facts and circumstances, colouring nothing, insin- 
uating nothing, inferring nothing, but honestly reflecting, 
as a polished surface, the very images which are thrown 
upon his own mind. The Christian so girt about is never 
afraid to speak the truth. He knows whose servant he 
is, he knows whose pay he has taken, in whose army he is 
enlisted, and he is always under the banner, with his 
eye bent on his leader. He is so true that the world 
cknnot bribe him or frighten him. He is aware of 
evils much worse than those with which any man can 
threaten him, and fixed upon rewards much higher 
than any mortal can proffer to him. If it is his duty 
to speak the truth, it must be said. If God bids him 
bear witness, man cannot restrain him : the man of 
power, the man of wealth, the man of cruelty, the pu- 
nisher, the rewarder, all lose their efficacy, and are as 
cymbals and as tinkling brass before him who has put on 
the whole armour of God, and is girt about with truth. 

Another part of the armour of God is purity of heart. 
A conscience void of offence towards God and man. A 
Christian who is pure in heart has always something to 
retreat upon : he may be frustrated and disappointed in 
his views, but his schemes are just, and his views are 
high. He has always the comfort of good intention, of 
meaning to promote the happiness and welfare of others, 
or of combining the happiness of others with his own. 
Purity of heart is secret strength, and inward support. 
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Happy the man who can appeal from the injustice and 
contumely of others to his own conviction of having al- 
ways intended to do right. All the evils of life are les- 
sened by this feeling. It is the first consolation to which 
every man flies who has it to fly to. It is the first 
answer he gives to calumny, the first atonement he 
ofiers for offence, the first corrective he uses for misre- 
presentation, the first plea he makes for pity, friendship, 
and assistance. Take heed, says the Jewish lawgiver — 
" Pollute not the camp. God walks in the camp of the 
children of Israel." The pure in heart always re- 
member that God is in the camp; always act as if 
God saw them and would judge them ; and when men 
believe you to be pure in heart, you live at ease, with 
few enemies. K anger and faction agitate mankind, 
you are often the common friend, the source of modera- 
tion, and the restorer of peace. K any one suffers from 
secret enmity and malice, whomever else he suspects, he 
exempts you ; he knows that you are pure in heart : he 
sees upon you the breastplate of righteousness ; he knows 
that you are clad in the armour of God. 

A part of God's armour is heavenly mindedness — a 
forgetfulness of the world ; the appetites, passions, and 
desires of this world, lowered to their proper degree, 
and placed in their right position. Nothing foolish, 
nothing romantic, nothing bordering upon ridicule or 
enthusiasm ; but a recollection that there are really and 
truly things above this world, and coming after this 
world, and better than this world. Do not go on 
hoarding money after money, as if the object of an ex- 
alted and evangelical mind was to be rich. If you are 
rich, remember that the common use of riches is to keep 
out the evils of life ; but the better use of riches is to 
give to the poor who cannot, and to the poor who can 
beg ; to be God's almoner, and to purchase eternal life. 
Live as others live, and do as others do ; but live to 
higher purposes than others live, and do greater and 
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better actions than others do ; put on God's armour, be 
heavenly-minded, and make a struggle for the salvation 
of a second existence. If all ends here, if the truth of 
the Gospel has not penetrated into your heart — trample 
upon every honest feeling — yield up every fine opinion 
— act against every strong conviction ; but if you are 
touched by that Gospel which you utter with your lips, 
and if your heart is poured forth to heaven, when your 
knees are bent before the congregation of men, then put 
on the armour of God, be heavenly-minded ; act above 
the world in the world ; love the world less than other 
men love it ; forget it more than other men forget it ; 
mingle the business of eternity with other business ; be 
"beavenly-minded in all the toil and tumult of existence. 
The text says, "Put ye on the armour of God ; " and I 
have told you what is the armour of God, but the text 
says, " Put it on that ye may stand in the fevil day." 
The evil day is the day of disease, the day of poverty, the 
day of helpless age, the day of death. The evil day is 
that in which we lose them we love, and are left alone 
in the world. The evil day is that in which unjust 
reproach, and undeserved censure, are to be endured. 
There is an evil day to all ; and if ye would stand fast 
in that day you must put on the armour of God — Faith, 
Truth, Purity of Soul ; a mind fixed upon heaven, and 
mindful only of the things upon earth as they lead to 
heaven — this is the armour. And when other men are 
pierced, in the dreadful day of adversity, which hangs 
over us all, the man clothed in the armour of God 
will be safe ; when other spirits faint, he will be con- 
fident ; when others fly, he will stand. What seems to 
other men wild disorder, and confused desolation, he 
believes to be the will and the work of God, and he 
becomes Avise from misfortune, and mends under the 
chastening hand of the Lord. He has not to add to the 
bitterness of outward evil the greater bitterness of self- 
reproach, but is supported by the consciousness that he 
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has always intended good. His path through life has 
been straight ; he has none of those cares and anxieties 
which come from crooked and dark actions : without 
neglecting earthly things, he has always considered 
them as secondary, and subordinate ; he has pift on the 
whole armour of God, and in the evil day is able to 
stand. 
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SERMON IV. 



ON THE AUTHENTICITT OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. 



Romans^ vi. 23. 

The gift of God is eternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

I PROPOSE, in this discourse, to enter into some general 
observations upon the truth of the Gospel history, omit- 
ting minute points of evidence, and endeavouring only 
to place before the eyes of this congregation the pro- 
minent considerations which influence studious and re- 
flecting persons to believe in the truth of the Christian 
religion. 

The truth of Christianity depends upon its leading 
facts, and of these we have such evidence as ought to 
satisfy us, till it appears mankind have ever been de- 
ceived by proofs as numerous and as strong. We have 
some uncontested, and uncontestable points, to which the 
history of man has nothing similar to offer. A Jewish 
peasant changed the religion of the world ! did it with- 
out force, without power, without support, without one 
natural source or circumstance of attraction, influence, 
or success. After he had been put to death, the com- 
panions of this Being asserted his supernatural character, 
founded upon his supernatural operations ; and to show 
that what they asserted was true, they voluntarily en- 
tered upon lives of toil and hardship, and committed 
themselves to the last extremities of persecution : more 
particularly, a very few days after this Person had been 
publicly executed, and in the very city where he had 
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been buried, his companions, with one voice, declared 
that he was restored to life — that they had seen him, 
touched him, and conversed with him; — they then di- 
rectly preached his religion before the face of those who, 
having crucified Christ, had the same power and the 
same inclination to destroy them; and having done 
this, (observe!) in the very spot where Pilate judged, and 
Jesus died, they went through derision, insult, and 
outrage, to preach the Gospel throughout the habitable 
globe. The Christian story (I must remind you), as to 
these points, has never varied ; no other has ever been 
set up against it : every letter, every discourse, every 
controversy among the followers of the religion, every 
book written by them, from the age of its commencement 
to the present time, every sect in every part of the world 
which professes it, all concur in representing these facts 
in this manner; a religion which now possesses the 
greatest part of the civilised world unquestionably 
sprung up at this time in Jerusalem — ihat^ it is utterly 
impossible to deny. Some account must be given of its 
origin, and some cause assigned for its rise. All the 
accounts of this origin, all the explanations of this cause, 
whether taken from the writings of the early Christians, or 
from occasional notices of Christianity in that and the 
next age, either expressly state this to have been the 
method in which the Christian religion began, or they 
advert to its commencement in a manner which shows 
all these facts to be true, and which bears witness to 
their extraordinary effects. If you consider, you will 
be of opinion that these propositions alone are sufficient 
to lay a foundation for our faith ; for they prove the ex- 
istence of a transaction which cannot be accounted for 
in any reasonable way, but by supposing the truth of 
our Saviour's mission. The detail, however, of the 
miracles upon which this unexampled transaction rested 
it is of the greatest importance we should know : this 
account we have from men who saw them, or from their 
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companions, not in one book but in four books ; each 
containing enough for the verification of the religion, 
and all agreeing in the fundamental part of the history. 
The authenticity of these books is established by more 
proofs, and by stronger proofs, than belong to almost 
any other ancient book whatever ; and by proofs which 
widely distinguish them from any others claiming a 
similar authority to themselves. If there were any 
good reason to doubt concerning the names to which 
the books are ascribed, which there is not, — (for they 
never were ascribed to any other,) their antiquity, of 
which there is no question, and their authority among 
the early Christians, of which there is as little, prove 
strongly that they must, in the main, agree with what 
the first teachers of religion delivered. 

When we open these ancient books we discover in 
them genuine marks of truth, whether considered separ- 
ately, or compared Avith each other. First, the writers 
were certainly well acquainted with their subject, for 
they evince a knowledge of local circumstances, of the 
history, and of the usage of those times, which could 
only belong to inhabitants of that country, living in 
that age. When we compare the different gospels to- 
gether, we find them so varying, as to repel suspicion of 
confederacy, so agreeing, as to show that all the accounts 
had one real transaction for their common foundation ; 
often attributing different actions or discourses to the 
persons whose history they propose to relate, yet actions 
and discourses so similar that they evidently bespeak 
the same character ; a coincidence in such writers as 
they were which can only be explained by supposing 
them to have written from fact, and not from imagina- 
tion. 

These four narratives are confined to the history of 
the Founder of our religion, and end with his ministry. 
But these are not enough : as the great business of 
Christianity went on, it is necessary we should know 
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how it proceeded. This intelligence has come down to 
us in a book purporting to be written by a person who 
was himself connected with the first stages of the progress 
of Christianity ; taking up this narrative where the for- 
mer historians had left it, carrying it on with minuteness, 
and throughout with the air of information, good sense, 
and candour, stating all along the only probable origin 
of effects which unquestionably were produced, and the 
natural consequence of situations which unquestionably 
did exist ; and this is confirmed by original epistles 
written by the principal person in the history upon the 
business to which the history relates, and soon after the 
period which the history comprises. All these things 
are true, and no man cain say that all these things do 
not constitute a strong body of historical evidence. 

In viewing the detail of these miracles recorded in 
these books, we find every supposition negatived by 
which they can be resolved into fraud, or into delusion : 
they were not secret; they were not momentary ; they 
were not ambiguums ; they were not performed under the 
sanction of authority, or in affirmation of tenets and 
practices already established : on the contrary, they were 
performed before multitudes, they remained for a long 
time subject to examination and inquiry; — as when 
Lazarus was risen from the dead. There could be no 
doubt they were miracles, as when the sick man took up 
his bed and walked. Jesus performed them all from his 
own will, and he performed them often at the very mo* 
ment when he was inveighing against the imperfections 
of the Jewish law, and the vices and superstitions of the 
Jews. 

The evidence of these miracles (I request you to re- 
member) was contemporary ; it was published on the 
spot ; it continued ; it involved questions and interests of 
the greatest magnitude ; it required from those who ac* 
cepted it, not an indolent assent to the miracles, but it 
contradicted all their fixed persuasions, and all their firm 
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prejudices ; it compelled them to search, and to inquire 
into the truth ; it required of the converts to the Chris- 
tian religion a change of conduct and of principles ; sub- 
mission to consequences the most serious, and the most 
deterring ; to loss and danger, to insult, to outrage, to 
persecution, and destruction. That such a story should 
be false, or that being false it should make its way 
without victory or force over such a portion of the ha- 
bitable globe, does appear quite impossible to explain ; 
yet such is the Christian story ! — and under such diffi- 
culties and under such opposition did it spread and 
prevail. 

This is a summary of those arguments by which the 
history of Christianity is proved, and upon these I will 
take the liberty to offer a few short observations. 

Of what a revelation discloses, the most material 
question to ask is this — Was it of importance to man- 
kind to know this, or to be better assured of it ? But 
when we turn our eyes to the great Christian doctrine 
of the Resurrection, who can doubt what answer should 
be given to such a question ? What is of importance 
in this short feverish moment of existence if the doctrine 
of another life is not of importance ? He who gives us 
just grounds for believing that we are to live again, 
that the day of account and retribution must come — he 
who tells us this, gives us 'a blessing which blesses all 
other blessings, while it inspires higher feelings than 
their united energy can impart. Other articles of the 
Christian faith, although of infinite importance when 
placed beside any other topic of human inquiry, are 
only the adjuncts and circumstances of this ; they are, 
however, quite worthy of the original to which we 
ascribe them. The morality of the religion, whether 
taken from the precepts or the example of the Founder, 
or from the lessons of its primitive teachers, is in all its 
parts wise and pure ; not adapted to vulgar prejudices, 
not flattering popular notions, not excusing established 
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practices, but calculated by the matter of its instruction 
to promote happiness, and in the form to produce 
impression. 

Upon the greatest, therefore, of all possible occasions 
it pleased the Deity to vouchsafe a miraculous attestation. 
Having done that for the Christian Faith, which alone 
could fix its authority in the beginning, he committed 
its future progress to the natural means of human com:r 
munication, and to the influence of those causes by which 
human conduct and human affairs are governed. In 
fact (and remember this), let the constant observation 
of contrivance and design fix in our minds the belief of 
a God, and all is easy with regard to the evidence of 
the Christian religion. Upon such a supposition how 
can it be improbable that there should be a future state ? 
or why should any reasoning man imagine it to be im- 
probable that we should be made acquainted with it ? 
for a future state rectifies every thing ; because if we are 
made at the last state happy or miserable, according to 
our wants, it matters little by what rule our stations 
are determined here. This hypothesis solves all those 
objections to the Divine Goodness which the promiscuous 
distribution of good and evil is apt on so many occasions 
to create. This one Truth changes the nature of things ! 
— gives order to confusion, and makes the natural and 
moral world alike. 

Thus then we may see that a future state, and the reve- 
lation of a future state, are not only perfectly consistent 
with the attributes of God, but when it is more, when 
it alone removes appearances of injustice in the present 
distribution of good and evil — when a strong body of 
historical evidence, confirmed by every inward symptom 
of truth, gives us every reason to believe that such a 
revelation has been made, it is no longer for us to 
inquire how this gift of eternal life can be given — how 
the dead are raised up, and with what manner of body 
they shall come. In the resources of Creative Wisdom 
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practices, but calculated by the matter of its instruction 
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Having done that for the Christian Faith, which alone 
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its future progress to the natural means of human com- 
munication, and to the influence of those causes by which 
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of contrivance and design fix in our minds the belief of 
a God, and all is easy with regard to the evidence of 
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or why should any reasoning man imagine it to be im- 
probable that we should be made acquainted with it ? 
for a future state rectifies every thing; because if we are 
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— gives order to confusion, and makes the natural and 
moral world alike. 

Thus then we may see that a future state, and the reve- 
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expedients cannot be wanting to carry into effect what 
God wills; either a new influence vrill descend upon 
the world to rouse extinguished consciousness, or secret 
provision is already made for conducting us through 
the necessary changes of being to those final distinctions 
of happiness and misery, the dread of which compels 
the wicked man to cling to this world, and the hope of 
which enables the righteous man to endure it. 

Thus I have given what appears to me an useful and 
important epitome of that reasoning by which the au- 
thenticity of our Faith is put beyond all fair and reason- 
able doubt. There are not two methods of reasoning — 
one for common, and one for sacred subjects. Let a 
studious and reflecting man apply the same train of 
reasoning to the history of our Saviour which he would 
do to any other history, and I think it hardly possible 
he should not arrive at those conclusions I have endea- 
voured to establish. I have selected this train of rea- 
soning with some care from the best writers in defence 
of Christianity, because it is always right that a man 
should be able to render a reason of the faith that is 
within him, because good men are sometimes apt to 
doubt and to despond, and because the enemies of re- 
ligion are always actively pressing forward. I earnestly 
beg of you to meditate on what I have said, to rouse 
yourselves to further inquiries in the history of our 
blessed religion, till your faith becomes too firm to be 
chilled by doubt, and too well grounded in learning and 
in argument to be assailed by sophistry. 
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SERMON V. 



ON THE RECEIVING OF THE HOLY SACRAMENT. 



Luke, xxii. 20. 

This cup is the Neto Testament in my blood which is shed 

for you. 

The causes which diminish the frequency of attendance 
upon the Holy Communion, are negligence or fear, a 
supineness to every institution of religion, or an over- 
scrupulous dread of the danger of partaking unworthily. 
The latter feeling has its origin most probably in the 
strong language used by St. Paul on this subject : " Let 
a man examine himself before he eat of that bread, and 
drink of that cup, for he that eateth and drinketh un- 
worthily, eateth and drinketh damnation to himself, not 
discerning the Lord's body." Now it is plain that this 
denunciation of St. Paul can never affect those com- 
municants, who, coining to the altar with good inten- 
tions of amendment, do at any future period yield 
themselves up to temptation, for, as every lapse into sin 
(though a grievous offence in the sight of God), is not 
otherwise irredeemable, it ought not surely to be ren- 
dered so by the act of communion, for then those who 
approach this table are in a much worse condition than 
those who do not. The food of God destroys us, and 
the cup of kindness is changed to the cup of death. If 
before I approach to that altar I have hopes that my 
Saviour will be merciful to the future sins and infirmi- 
ties of my life, shall I approach it only to abandon those 
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hopes ? Shall I meekly kneel on my knees to pray for 
my own destruction? Shall /be doomed to everlasting 
torments because I have endeavoured to sanctify my 
vow to God by these blessed elements ? and shall you 
rest in the bosom of Abraham because you have never 
cared enough for righteousness to seek any aid for your 
frailty, or vow any vow for your salvation ? But it is 
obvious this interpretation of St. Paul's meaning cannot 
be for a moment supported. The breach of a good reso- 
lution must be separately and distinctly atoned for, but 
the good resolution itself is an act of piety; and if 
sincere, and thoroughly influencing the intentions at 
the time it is made, is that which gives us our just title 
to a participation in this sacred institution. The un- 
worthy partakers alluded to by St. Paul are those who 
(though they are in the habitual commission of grievous 
sins) approach the table of the Lord without the 
smallest intention of amending their lives — who out- 
wardly comply with the highest act of religion, while 
their inward minds are degraded to the lowest state of 
sensuality — who consider the communion not as a 
period whence holy desires originate, just works proceed, 
and good purposes begin, but as a ceremony which 
renders every bad purpose more lawful, and every 
impious work more decent — who deem so lowly of the 
Lord their Saviour, that they worship him with the 
symbols of bread and wine, and not with the justice and 
the mercy which that bread and wine should teach — 
who are so fast bound in the chains of sin that they 
cannot lift up against it the faintest resolve, or the 
weakest idea of resistance : — such men are not meet 
partakers of these holy mysteries ; they must not pollute 
that table which can never sanctify them. The Gospel 
asks not for perfect purity — it does not require that a 
mortal man should covenant for unerring rectitude in 
future, but it must have some signs of repentance, how- 
ever faint, and some promise of better things, however 
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small. The worst and the lowest wretch that lives, if 
he does but so much as lift up his eyes to heaven, if he but 
smite his breast, saying, "God be merciful to me a 
sinner," he shall taste a morsel of this bread, and drink 
a drop of this wine. But he who comes to mock at the 
Lord's body, it were better for him that he had never 
been bom, it were better for him that he had drank the 
waters of Merah and eaten the poison of asps. 

The practice against which the indignation of the 
great apostle is pointed, the very source and spring of his 
vehemence is this — that there is a rooted disposition 
in man to turn the ceremonies of religion against the 
essence ; to love the outward action prescribed more 
than the inward quality of which it is the symbol ; and 
not only to love it more, but to make the performance 
of one a palliation for wanting the other. That great 
and zealous servant of God saw that the time would be, 
when many would come to that table for the praises of 
men, and that the world might call them worshippers of 
God. He saw that still more would come, seeking for 
consolation from the mere outward bread and wine, and 
believing, without the diminution of a single sin, that 
they were something better than before, and that they 
might give their souls to Mammon, so they kept not 
back from the ceremonies of God. Therefore, says St. 
Paul, " God must not be mocked ; you must eat and 
drink this Supper spiritually — ^you must never come here 
for convenience and concealment ; never but with better 
hopes, and more heavenly resolutions, and higher feelings ; 
— for purification, for grace, for glory, and for salva- 
tion ! " If you come not for these you come to provoke 
the anger of God, and invoke him by the body and 
blood of Christ to avenge your blasphemy and your 
guilt. You make use of the highest ceremonies of reli- 
gion to draw down upon you its greatest terrors. . 

The frequency and complication of its ceremonies is a 
strong proof that a religion is either spurious or cor- 
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rupted, because it is plain in such instances that the no- 
tion of the majesty of God has been derived from the 
vulgar notions of human majesty ; and it is believed that 
the Deity is to be appeased or flattered by sacrifice and 
song, and all the imposing splendour with which worldly 
grandeur is commonly surrounded. On the contrary, 
this highest institution of our Church is characterised 
by feeling and simplicity, both in its origin and in its 
practice. " As they did eat, Jesus took bread and 
blessed, and brake it, and gave it to them ; and said, Take, 
eat ; this is my body ; this do in remembrance of me. 
And he took the cup, and when he had given thanks, he 
gave it to them, and they all drank of it ; and he said 
unto them. This is my blood of the New Testament, 
which is shed for you and for many for the remission of 
sins. Do this in remembrance of me!" Do what? 
We are not bidden, as the worshippers of Mahomet, to 
pass over burning deserts to his tomb ! He commands 
us not to dwell in sackcloth and ashes for his sake. He 
takes no yearling from our folds, nor asks of us the 
blood of bulls and of goats. He does not impede the 
business of life or call us off from the necessary cares of 
the world, to swell the pomp, and to study the intricate 
trifles of the sacrifice. "Eat this; this is my body! 
Drink this ; this is my blood ! Take a morsel of bread 
and wine in remembrance of me ! in remembrance of 
all that I have done, and all that I have suffered, of my 
preaching and my healing, and my toil, of the persecu- 
tion with which I was persecuted, and of the stripes 
with which I was beaten, and of the Cross upon which 
I was slain ! Eemember my passion and my agony ! 
— that I was a martyr for mankind ! that I screened 
them from the wrath of God, and lifted them up above 
the brutes that perish! that I made them to live 
again as pure spirits ! And while you remember what 
I have done, do thou the same ! Love thy brethren as 
I have loved thee ; do good to all as I have done it ; 
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forgive as I have forgiven ; and be patient and long- 
suffering as I have been." For these purposes the holy 
Sacrament was ordained. Hence we see the beggar and 
the prince gathered round the same altar, and drinking 
of the same cup ! Here we are reminded of our common 
origin, our common nature, and our common end! 
Here no one is greater nor less than another: — there is 
no master, and no servant ; but at that table we are 
all equal, as at the day of judgment, when the pa- 
geantry of the earth is blown away. We are all there by 
the merits of Christ ! Every soul receives its equal por- 
tion, and rejoices alike in the type and image of its sal- 
vation. 

It was, perhaps, the intention of our blessed Saviour 
that, in this sacred institution, every earthly distinction 
should be forgotten. The happiness of the world re- 
quires that at other times and seasons they should be 
distinctly remembered. But it is right sometimes to 
forget the world, to remember, not that we are nobles 
and prelates, but that we are dust and ashes ! — to re- 
flect, not that we have a different station, but to feel 
that we have a common soul ; that one grave awaits us, 
that one Christ has redeemed us, that one God will 
judge us ! 

In fact, my brethren, if you, who only partake of this 
Sacrament, should fail to be struck with its solemnity, 
we who not only receive it, but minister it to every de- 
scription of human beings, in every season of peril and 
distress, must be deeply and intimately pervaded by 
that feeling. I have often given the cup of the Lord to 
her who came in the early season of her youth to seek it 
for the first time ; and when I saw it taken with great 
trembling and with tears, I have blessed these signs, 
for I thought that they were the signs of good. It is 
pleasant to give it to him who comes to me in the garb 
of the mourner. Thus he tastes of peace, till his heart 
is with Christ. I bless God when I see the faultering 
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hand of age held out for a morsel of bread ; for such a 
sight is pleasant and comely to see, that one who has 
gone so far, has gone so right ! But above all, to know 
the power of this Sacrament, give it to him whose doom 
is sealed, who in a few hours will be no more,— the bread 
and the wine are his immense hope ! they seem to stand 
between him and infinite danger, to soothe pain, to calm 
perturbation, and to inspire immortal courage. 

The Holy Sacrament, I have endeavoured to show, is 
not formidable but to those to whom religion and all 
its concerns are formidable. It is simple, and void of 
all taint of superstition. It is solemn and affecting ; 
and, lastly, it is eminently useful as a period of moral 
review, resolution, and amendment. This is the time 
at which some marked and effectual change should 
begin — the hour at which we should all rise up to break 
the chains in which we are held, and regain the freedom 
of virtue. These cups of wine, and the golden salver 
with the bread, they are the tokens of an invisible 
worid, and the signs of judgment to come; to the 
thoughtless they are gold and silver, the work of men's 
hands ; but to the wise in heart, they are a memorial that 
God hath visited his people ; that a great victim hath pe- 
rished ! — that we must press towards the mark for the 
prize of the high calling in Jesus Christ. And you, my 
brethren, trifle not with such signs as these ? From 
month to month when you see the fair linen cloth spread 
upon the table, remember how time rolls on and how near 
you are drawing to judgment, and that the season is 
then at hand for becoming a better and a wiser man. 
Connect inward and spiritual grace with these outward 
and visible emblems, and let them be so knit and joined 
together, that you shall never see that table covered 
for the Lord's Supper, without thinking of that hour 
when your body shall be separated from your soul. For 
this reason alone, religion presents outward objects to 
the eye — to exasperate the mind that is poorly and 
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languidly moved by her faint images within; and for 
this reason, this image of flesh and blood is presented 
to you, that you may better call to mind the sufierings 
of Christ, the nothingness of aU things upon earth, and 
(while there is yet time) that ye may do something for 
the kingdom of heaven. Therefore, if any man have aught 
against his brother, let him come to this Sacrament, and 
forgive him for the love of God ! If any ancient friend- 
ship be disturbed, let there be now peace ! If a father be 
angered with his son, and the son repent, the fatted calf 
shall be slain ! If any man have grievously injured an- 
other in word or deed, let him come here and ask pardon of 
his Maker, and solemnly vow a vow of atonement ! If any 
man be sunk in filthy and sensual vices, let him learn 
here the dignity of that soul which Christ died to save, 
and let him spring upward from the low and foul pollu- 
tions of the flesh. Let this Sacrament be, what it ought 
to be — a day of solemn amendment of our lives, a 
gathering together of grateful Christians, who lay down 
their sins and infirmities at the foot of God's throne, and 
retire from His temple more contrite and more pure. 
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SERMON VL 



ON FAMILY VIRTUE. 



Psalm ci. 2. 

/ will walk within my hov^e with a perfect heart. 

The Psalms very often contain excellent precepts of 
morality, in the midst of sublime effusions of poetry ; and 
at the moment, when we expect only that our imagina- 
tion will be gratified or our feelings exalted, we gathel' 
a lesson of religious instruction, and derive as much of 
solid utility from the wisdom of the writer as we have 
tasted of elevated pleasure from the effusions of his 
fancy. As one proof, among many, of this assertion, I 
would request your attention to the present text, " I 
will walk within my house with a perfect heart," not 
merely a general intention of becoming more perfect, 
but a resolution that his heart shall be perfect within 
his house, that there shall be a daily and hourly struggle 
with bad passions, that he will aim at virtue as much in 
the most secret retirement, as in the most ostensible 
situation, that those with whom he passes his life, day 
after day, and year after year, shall be the better for 
his efforts, that he will make his family a school of 
Christian righteousness, that he will walk within his 
own house with a perfect heart. Now, this idea I shall 
take up and endeavour to make it a subject of useful 
exhortation for the present Sabbath. It will be my 
aim to show that it is the duty of us all, to make our 
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hearts perfect within our own houses, and to convert a 
family life into a school of religious duty. 

First, it must be remembered that it is within the 
circle of our families that the greatest part of our lives 
is spent, and that it is there, and there principally, that 
the duties of a Christian can be studied. For we must 
observe, that the real object is not so much to do 
Christian actions as to form Christian habits, to make 
virtue a part of our nature, to embody it with our whole 
system of thought, and to be good and pure from habit, 
as we become cleanly or active from habit. 

No man can ever be religious if he looks upon reli- 
gion always as an effort. No man can be just, if justice 
with him is to be a matter for labour and exertion. No 
man can be forgiving, and long suffering, if he is always 
to be occupied, at the very moment, in curbing the iras- 
cible passions of his nature, and in bringing before his 
mind the arguments, upon which the expediency of these 
virtues is founded. We want the habitually just mind, 
that, in aU the unfathomable secrecy of the heart, never 
cherished the thought of what is wrong ; we ask for a 
disposition instinctively forgiving, indulgent from the 
pleasure of indulging, forbearing from the pleasure of 
forbearing, extenuating, palliating, and excusing, from 
an ardent humanity, of which a man is no more con- 
scious than he is conscious of the beating of his heart 
and the flowing of his blood. We are not to take our 
notions of the difficulty of being good from the first 
efforts of virtue; we have all seen the deep effects of 
habit upon sin, but we seem to forget that habit has 
precisely the same effects upon righteousness; — that 
there are many human beings who could not do wrong 
without offering violence to their nature, who would 
not be driven to any act that was uncharitable, unjust, 
and unkind ; who would lose their chart and compass, 
and wander without plan and destination in the voyage 
of life, if you were to put them on the commission of 
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evil. Miserable, indeed, would be our struggle here 
upon earth, if it always cost us as severe an effort to do 
our duty, as it often does to begin doing it ; our great 
reward in this scene of existence, and the only worldly 
motive for struggling with our evil nature, is the con- 
dition of habitual virtue, the firm and established disci- 
pline of a well-tried Christian heart, that armour of 
righteousness which all the host of bad passions, often 
vanquished, have learnt to respect, and ceased to attack. 
The firm and awful march of a virtuous man, who having 
his eye fixt upon good, never faints and never yields. 
Now, it is quite impossible that virtuous habits can be 
effectually acquired any where else, than where the 
greatest part of our lives is spent. Anger and malice 
cannot be gratified at home, and eradicated from our 
intercourse with the rest of the world. Gentleness and 
forbearance cannot be practised in our own families, 
without displaying themselves in our commerce with 
the rest of mankind. As we are in our own domestic 
circle, so is it probable we shall be in the world; a 
family is the true school of Christian virtues, and the 
spot where every man's character is really formed. 
Whoever aims at doing his duty to his fellow-creatures, 
and to his God, must say with the Psalmist, " I will 
walk within my house with a perfect heart." 

There is another reason why a man should study to 
walk perfectly within his own house, and that is, that 
the happiness of those with whom he lives, and whom 
he ought to prize above that of all human creatures, is 
so much affected by this practice. K a man walk per- 
fectly in his own house, who feels it ? The servant who 
ministers to his wants, the poor man that dwells at his 
gate, the neighbour whom he has visited from his child- 
hood, his children, and she who ought to share all the 
joys, and is ever willing to share more than half the 
misfortunes, of his life. Joj^l is that house where a 
man walks perfectly, and guides his heart towards the 
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perfect law of Christ ! I know that house by the joy of 
all that dwell under its roof. I see that they have been 
nourished in the spirit of order, in the spirit of religion, 
in the spirit of peace, in the spirit of justice. As a tree 
flourishes when it is washed with dew and rain, so are 
there the beautiful signs of life and happiness in that 
house ; God's grace is upon it, aU feel the goodness of 
its Lord, the ox that treadeth out the com, the man- 
servant, the maid-servant, the stranger that is within 
the gates. 

A man should study goodness, should walk perfectly 
in his own house, because it is imgenerous not to attend 
to his domestic character. Those with whom he lives 
are entirely at his mercy, and have no appeal from his 
tribunal. The law punishes some of the bad passions 
of our nature, the fear of resentment keeps others in 
good order, but in the bosom of his own family a man 
may gratify his bad passions with impunity. There is 
no punishment for this tyranny, injustice, and caprice ; 
and not only are these not punished, but they are com- 
monly guarded with inviolable secrecy by the victims 
themselves from the knowledge of the world. You are 
a Christian, you live under the Christian dispensation ; 
there then stand those, whom you ought to love better 
than the whole world ; their happiness is in your hands, 
they are shut up with you in the same house, they are 
almost chained to your destiny. Why then they are 
sacred. They are the deposit which God and nature 
have placed in your hand, and they must be honoured 
and cherished. What! shall every other motive in- 
fluence me, and shall the united influence of love, duty, 
compassion, and generosity, produce upon me no efiect 
at all ? The moment that I pass over my own threshold, 
shall I meet the world with smiles, and shall I return a 
gloomy tyrant into the circle of my own family ? shall 
the dread of any stranger's resentment, or the hope of 
any stranger's favour, exact from me a gentleness and 
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a courtesy which I never display to my own flesh and 
blood ? shall I conquer my faults when I know they will 
be industriously published, and expose to their malignity 
those only by whom they will be afifectionately con- 
cealed ? shall I be virtuous for the world, and not for 
those who have the highest claims upon all the good of 
which my nature is capable ? Will you not walk within 
your house with a perfect heart ? 

The fatal spirit which afflicts a domestic life is, that 
we imagine we may relax from every exertion at home. 
There only, our tempers require no restraint, and our 
passions need not be subjugated to rule ; that domestic 
enjoyment has no value and no meaning, but when it 
affords to us an opportunity of indulging our indolence 
in the gratification of every impulse, and the fruition of 
every wish. It is this style of thinking which so often 
turns a man's home into a place of torment, which con- 
verts a protector into an oppressor, and makes of a 
father a sullen tyrant ; and if a man were the happier 
for all this, if his comfort were increased in proportion as 
all opposition to his will, and all restraint upon his passion 
were abolished, it might be some consolation to those 
who suffer from his unrestrained disposition ; but the 
world contains not a more wretched being, than the 
ungovernable despot of his own family. It is impossible 
to keep out of his mind that he is wearing away in 
wretchedness the life of a human being dedicated to 
him, living only to gratify his wishes, and anxious to 
hide from the world the very faults by which her exist- 
ence is embittered. We pity a languishing prisoner in 
a dungeon — he lies there for his follies or his crimes, 
yet he is wretched, and we pity him. We should pity 
more that human being, who cannot gain the blessing of 
just and gentle treatment. God knows the Christian 
meekness, God sees the secret unhappiness, the blessings 
of saints and angels shall reward the inviolable faith. 
There must be misery in the world, but the worst misery 
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is secret misery, where the comforter camiot come, where 
the friend cannot advise, where the eflfbrt with which it 
is endured is not lightened by public compassion. A 
human being pining away in the place of her comforts, 
in the days of youth, in the spot where it might have 
been said, " Here you shall be, and here you shall dwell, 
and in these little limits all my comforts will be shut in." 

Forget not, my brethren, how manly, how generous, 
how Christian it is, that a man should govern himself for 
the love of his family, for them, put down the evil of his 
nature, for them, curb the furious and intemperate move- 
ments of his heart, and when he looks round upon the 
wife of his faith, and the children of his aflfection, then 
say, " I will never be your oppressor, I will begin at home, 
I will keep back my violence, I will watch my passions, 
I will walk within my house with a perfect heart." 

And then the reward ! to be surrounded with cheer- 
fulness, to make companions instead of making slaves, 
to inspire confidence, and to breed up those in the 
bosom of your family, whose intercourse and society will 
be as agreeable as their affection will be earnest and 
permanent. The favour of kings and princes cannot 
confer half the happiness which a man may derive from 
his own family ; the relation we stand in to them, and 
the manner they are affected towards us, is, I am con- 
vinced, after the protection of God, the most important 
consideration and interest in this world. To neglect it, 
and to look abroad for happiness, is to despise the plain 
and obvious wealth of our native fields, and to wish 
after distant acquisitions inferior in value, and attain- 
able only by greater risk. It is not only a matter of 
feeling, not only a duty of religion, but from every con- 
sideration of interest, the precept contained in my text 
deserves attention. When you have gone through the 
world once in your own person, you must encounter it 
again, and in a much more sensitive manner, in the 
person of your children ; your happiness absolutely de • 
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pends upon their principles and their practice; and 
those principles and that practice, are much more 
formed by imitation, than by any other cause. He who 
walks perfectly in his own house, sets before a child 
in early life, the beautiful spectacle of a well-governed 
mind, of a man habitually under the influence of moral 
and religious rules. It is that which gets into the cha* 
racter of a child, more than all the precepts and lessons 
you can heap upon his memory : blessed, doubly blessed, 
is that child, who has been guided in his infancy by a 
good and a wise man ! A sculptor is sent half across the 
world to look at an ancient statue, and the beauty of it 
strikes into his heart and lifts up his whole nature, 
heating ever afterwards his fancy, and guiding the 
trembling dexterity of his hand. So it is with a parent 
who walks in his own house with a perfect heart ; with- 
out book and without precept, he forms his children to 
be Christians and good men ; it is not a communication 
of words, but an infusion of feelings ; — they see daily a 
greatness and a goodness which they love fipom its effects, 
and imitate because they love it ; they tread in the foot- 
steps of him who has walked in his own house with a 
perfect heart. 

It is a great source of happiness, always to have an 
object for our benevolence and Christian kindness, some 
one near tis whom we have a motive for cultivating and 
pleasing ; it is the nature of us all, to make a mirror of 
our own species, and to judge of ourselves as they judge 
of us. The delight and charm of social life is, that it 
presents a motive for exertion, it makes us desirous of 
pleasing others — in doing so, we naturally exclude 
from the mind aU gloomy and unpleasant ideas ; and 
we summon up a number of agreeable images ; the very 
effort, therefore, flings us into a more agreeable tone of 
mind, and this pleasure is again increased, by the plea- 
sure we communicate to others ; — this is the process 
which commonly goes on in society, and this is the 
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reason why it is go much sought after, and considered 
as so agreeable ; it makes us desire to give pleasure to 
others, and in doing so, from the laws of our nature we 
become pleased ourselves. And why not this amiable 
and Christian process in the bosom of our own families ? 
Why is not a brother, a child, a father, a husband, a 
motive for exertion and a cause for benevolence ? why is 
it not worth while to please and study those with whom 
we are to pass our lives ? The moment any human being 
can distinguish pleasure from pain, and can lift up his 
mind to see what is the cause of one and of the other, I 
am sure it is worth while to endeavour to make that 
human being happy. The hewer of wood, the drawer 
of water, the lowest servant that ministers to your 
wants, you must watch over your demeanour to theu^ 
all, if you wish to be a good Christian and a happy 
man. Nothing more foolish than to say to yourself. 
Why should I curb or restrain myself for such a poor in- 
significant creature as this ? I answer you, if you choose 
to have the same words put in a selfish form, that you 
are to submit to that restraint for your own happiness ; 
the dignity or situation of the person with whom you 
have to do, is of the least consequence ; whenever you 
gratify any bad passion, let the object of it be whom he 
J^'^y? yo^ yowradf become unhappy. Whenever you 
conduct yourself as a Christian should conduct himself, 
it matters not to whom, you are always the happier for 
having done so. If you wish to taste of peace of mind 
and tranquil content in this world, you must walk in 
your own house with a perfect heart. God (says the 
Psalmist) places the solitary in families ; the lion to his 
den, the tiger to his thicket ; but God placeth the soli* 
tary in families, for what ? For coldness, for neglect, 
for tyranny, for heart-burnings, for strife ? God places 
the solitary in families to make man a lesson to man, to 
afford to us a constant motive for doing good, and for 
repressing evil passions ; to compass us about, qot with 
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objects of matter, but to draw our minds to invisible 
and spiritual concerns ; to press upon us the whole 
system of human feelings and passions; to make us 
practical Christians, to paint to us in the eyes and faces 
of our sons and brothers, the beautiful effects of good- 
ness, and to teach us virtue by the gloom and the tears 
of those whom we love. God places the solitary in 
families, and God says. Thou shalt walk in thy own house 
with a perfect heart. 

A man must have thought very little upon his own 
nature, who would trust himself with despotic powei ; 
who believes that in the discharge of such a trust, he 
should not be hurried into excesses injurious as well to 
his own happiness, as to the happiness of others. The 
administration of a family is a trust of that nature, and 
it is our duty, as sincere Christians, to guard against 
those infirmities to which it may give birth and ma- 
turity ; and to beware, that the very condition of life, 
which ought to make us the best men, does not become 
a fatal impediment to the religious spirit and character. 
To live only with those who are our inferiors in au- 
thority, will lead (if diligent vigilance be not used) to 
the encouragement of irascible passions and arrogant 
feelings ; the natural check upon our excesses, the fear 
of offending equals, is wanting ; and that want must be 
supplied by our own inward solicitude for the perfection 
of our characters, which supplies the defect of circum- 
stances, and gives to truly good men, an unity of cha- 
racter in every state and relation of life. We are to 
remember that these little divisions of human beings 
are placed under our care for protection, for instruction, 
and for all the offices of kindness ; that from us and our 
habits, their lives will take their character, colour, and 
complexion; that the harshness and violence of the 
chief, throws all into gloom, and that the very child 
just uttering the first sounds of reason, is the better for 
his Christian gentleness. It is our duty to remember. 
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too, what the situation of human beings is, who must 
suffer without complaining and without redress, whose 
duty it is, to hide those suflferings from the world, and 
to throw a veil over those bad passions which cast into 
shade and gloom the cheerfiilness of domestic life. I can 
scarcely think that this subject and this class of feel- 
ings can appear to be trifling and unimportant to any 
religious mind; for it is the highest injustice to the 
Christian faith, to regard it as a system of precepts, to 
which we are to recur only on great occasions of life ; — 
it blends itself with the ordinary current of human 
affairs, and teaches that consideration for others, that 
moderation, and that forbearance, upon which the har- 
mony and order of the world so much depend, God is 
worshipped in churches, but God is also worshipped in 
families ; and if there is a man who, far from the notice 
of the world, in the obscurity of his own house, habitu- 
ally restrains himself for the happiness of those with 
whom he lives, who exercises the power confided to him, 
not for the gratification of his own passions, but for the 
good of those who are placed under him, who shows 
himself just, where he might be unjust with impunity, 
and strictly attentive to the feelings of those from whose 
resentment he has nothing to fear — that man is the 
true Christian, the real servant of God ! the man who, 
loving the thing better than the name, leaves the pomp 
of virtue to others, and says, I will do good where no 
fame can follow it, where none but God can know it. I 
will walk in my own house with a perfect heart. 
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SERMON VIL 



ON THE SORROWS 0^ LIFE. 



2 Cor. it. 8. 

tVe ar^ perpkxed, but not in despair; we are persecuted, but not 

forsaken; castdoton, but not destroyed. 

This is a true image and representation of our con- 
dition in this life ; it states the evils of that life, but it 
marks also the degrees in which they exist ; it insinuates 
that there are remedies or palliatives.* We are per- 
plexed in this scene of existence, but we need not 
despair ; we are persecuted, but we are not forsaken ; we 
are cast down, but not destroyed. 

If there be, then, any means which Almighty God 
has placed within our power of diminishing the evils of 
this life, it will be wise and expedient to consider what 
they are, and to become by times acquainted with all 
that medicine of the soul, which the great Maker of the 
universe has no more neglected, than he has forgotten 
to disperse in every region of the earth those substances, 
which can restore health and vigour to the bodily 
frame. 

Now, for the diminution of great sorrows, we must 
first of all acquire a just notion of human life ; the world 
in which we are placed is not a wretched world, that is 
stating the c^se much too strongly ; but it is a world 
in which there is a great deal of wretchedness ; it is a 
mixed chequered state, rendered so purposely by our 
great Creator, that we might not be too closely attached 
to it, and love it too much. If you could see what was 
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^vritten upon the portals of the world, as you entered 
into it, you would read death, friendship, pain, glory, 
shame, a mixed language, a troubled state, a distressing 
twilight, a condition that wants the light of heaven to 
make it plain and clear. You come into this world 
almost under the certainty of meeting with great afflic- 
tion ; for in the first place, you must pass through the 
bitterness of death ; you must be subjected to the 
melancholy decay of age, to that bruised spirit and 
physical depression, which are the almost inevitable conse- 
quences of that period of life. Then, who passes through 
this world without the pains and torments of the body ? 
who, without being disappointed lq some darling project, 
some fond scheme, born in youth, cradled in the heart, 
decorated by fancy, the great hope, the imaginary sup- 
port and ornament of life ; blasted and gone, at the very 
moment when the eye saw it, and the hand was reached 
out for it, and the heart said. It is mine ! Who ever lived 
to the common age of man, and could say upon his death- 
bed, I never lost a friend, or a child ; I never mourned 
or shed tears over the dead body of any human being ? 
This is not human life ; but there is a pang ready for us 
all; to-day my hour may come, to-morrow yours; a 
chUd, a parent, an ancient friend : we know not where 
the hand of the Almighty will smite us, but this we 
know, that we must keep the heart ever ready for 
mourning, and even when we put on the wedding gar- 
ment take good heed that the sackcloth and ashes are 
not far away. 

I beg to remind you that I am by no means denying 
the existence of great pleasures in human life, but only 
stating the existence of great sorrows ; and showing that 
it is almost the inevitable lot of man to be exposed to them ; 
a reflection which has this use in it, that it diminishes 
the surprise that almost always inflames and increases 
grief, and renders it so difficult to support the misfor- 
tunes of life. That it is, highly -probable w« shall all 
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endure great misfortunes, is a truth which human beings 
are more inclined to forget, than to deny — it is not 
brought forward to any man's mind as a discovery, but 
as the renewal of a salutary truth. You are fairly em- 
barked in the voyage of life ; — the chances are innumer- 
able, that you do not pass through it without some great 
suffering. Let that impression be deeply fixed in the 
days of your youth, recall it in the solemn moments of 
meditation and review, and when it does come, you will 
bow with greater resignation to the stroke of God. It 
is not necessary that a human being should be always 
disturbing present happiness with the painful impression 
of its short duration, and its uncertain nature ; but it is 
highly necessary that he should do so sometimes ; that 
he should look round at the awful warnings of God, and 
say, I too may be poor, may be childless, may linger in 
disease ; that he should form to himself a real and ac- 
curate notion of that world in which he is placed, and 
not live in his palace of sand, as if it were rooted on the 
everlasting rock : and it is easy to say this, and easy to 
admit its truth ; but it is not done ; it is a Christian 
discipline which is seldom practised ; for when first grief 
comes upon us, it is all amazement and surprise, as if 
the thing were new, as if the whole fabric and constitu- 
tion of the world were altered ; as if it had been nothing 
but joy and gaiety up to this moment, and now, even 
now for the first time, death and sorrow were let loose 
for the torment of mankind* What \ must I die ? I, in 
the midst of my youth ? Must I quit all these posses- 
sions? must I be summoned before God thus early, thus 
unprepared ? Why have you not then, read the contract 
aright, why have you mistaken the charter and con- 
dition of life ? — Was it threescore years and ten ? Was 
that the promise ? No ! not a day, not an hour ; and 
therefore you should have been ready, and have said, 
O my God, I knew this from the earliest hour, and I 
come at thy call. And so it is with fond, thoughtless 
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parents ; they gaze on their children, as if God had sent 
them angels, not only in form but in duration ; and then, 
if the destroying spirit come, the rest of life is dragged 
on in misery and sorrow ! Then, I say. Prepare for it 
from the beginning. Remember it is the world in which 
you are placed, and the life you are to lead ; prepare your 
soul for its portion of anguish, as a soldier offers up his 
body' to the pain of wounds ; he knows that such suffer- 
ing is the natural consequence of the scenes in which 
he is engaged, and the magnanimity which he has pre- 
pared by contemplation, mitigates the severity of present 
anguish. 

To suffer, then, is the lot of humanity, but we shall not 
suffer long ; and this shortness of human existence is a 
second consolation. " I am old, I shall soon escape ; 
God will allow me to depart ; I am wearied of life and 
its troubles." There are some who may derive comfort 
from this train of reflection. death, how acceptable 
is thy sentence unto the needy, and unto him whose 
strength faileth, that is now in the last age, and is vexed 
ynth all things, and to him that despaireth, and hath 
lost patience ! 

It is of the highest importance in the management of 
great grief to consider well, whether that which we con- 
ceive to be a misfortune may in the event prove to be 
so or not. We are judges of our immediate impressions ; 
we know whether any event renders us happy or un- 
happy for the present time ; but He who presides over 
all events, and looks through the whole of our existence. 
He only knows the true character and last effect of aU 
that happens to his creatures. We talk of prosperity 
and adversity ; we are almost entirely ignorant of what 
is prosperity, and what is adversity; we often mourn 
when we should rejoice, and rejoice when we should 
mourn. It should soften the severity of grief to re- 
member how often we are blessed when we appear to 
be persecuted, and how often the kindness of the Al- 
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mighty comes to us in the shape of terror and penalty. 
A man often looks back on his griefs in mature Ufe, as 
he looks back upon the sorrows of his childhood ; and 
feels that he is almost as incapable of judging of the 
one as he was of judging of the other ; that his sorrows 
have reaUy been for his good, and that a longer in- 
dulgence in apparent prosperity might have proved the 
greatest evil which could have happened. 

The varying tide of human affairs not only alters the 
character of events, but it is also a great deal in the 
power of us all, to extract good from sorrow, and to 
gain some compensation in wisdom and virtue, for every 
misfortune with which we are afflicted. Misfortune is 
the cure of many sinful habits: it awes sensuality, it 
humbles pride, it alarms bold impiety, it represses 
levity, it carries the glow of social feelings into hard 
selfish minds, it awakens us all to think what is to come 
after this short span of life, and upon what we can 
really depend in all the changes and chances of this 
mortal existence. As the earth is sweet and pleasant 
after the summer rains, so the soul of man is all fresh 
and heavenly after the chastening hand of God has 
touched it — all bad passions laid to sleep — an heart 
ftdl of melting charities — a giving hand, a pitying eye 
— no loftiness of the brow then, but every man is a 
brother ! — a true feeling of what the world really is — 
the true dimensions and the just deportment, of a de- 
pendent, created being. You may weep, and you may 
lament, and you may say. Woe is me ! but, if you gain 
from your wretchedness the heavenly spirit of Chris- 
tianity — if it annihilate in you the low pride of title 
and of wealth — if it turn you from things that perish 
to things that do not perish — if it teach you that 
riches have wings, that kindred die, that youth fades 
away, but that justice, nuircy, kindness, honest and 
good affection, do not perish, and do not fade away, 
but are everlastingly recorded in heaven — if this be 
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the lesson you gather from grief, then femember that 
there is good even in wretchedness ; remember that in 
this world we are perplexed, but not in despair, — per- 
secuted, but not forsaken, — cast down, but not utterly 
destroyed. 

We must remember in great grief that our present 
views of our misfortune cannot be lasting, and that they 
are probably exaggerated ; we must represent to our- 
selves that the time will soon come when acute sorrow 
will be calmed into solemn regret, — ^that our feelings are 
like the feelings of other sufferers, who have found that 
their sorrow was not too .great for the healing hand of 
time, or too deep to be affected by the ordinary current 
of human affairs ; we must remember too that the ordi- 
nary condition of human life does not allow us to indulge 
long in unprofitable grief — that after a certain concession 
to the tenderness of our feelings, we must return, and 
do the business of God in the world, possessing our souls 
in patience, and living on cheerfully to the last. 

Then a great comfort to us is, that nothing is 
overlooked, that God knows even the least of all 
our sufferings, and that if it was not right it would 
not be. The moral government of an Omniscient 
Being — the certainty of this, which we have gained 
from Revelation — this is the great source of courage. 
To talk of chance, is to use a word without meaning : 
if the moral government of God is admitted, there 
can be no chance ; our joys and our sorrows all spring 
from one great and wise system, and are controlled 
by the same infinite and infallible Being; so that 
there is no wretch in the obscure comer of a desert 
upon whom the eye of God is not bent, and in whose 
sorrow the ministering angels are not busy. This is a 
great consolation, nor is there any other consideration 
on which in time of great grief it is more expedient to 
dwell. " Lord ! thou hast tried me and searched me 
out ; thou knowest my down-sitting and my up-rising ; 
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thou art about my path and about my bed ! If I go up 
to heaven, thou art there : if I go down to hell, thou 
art there also ! If I take the wings of the morning, and 
go into the uttermost parts of the sea, even there also 
thy right hand shall follow me." 

In the management of great grief we need not be ex- 
horted to fall back on the kindness and pity of our 
friends ; it is then we feel that dependence upon our 
fellow-creatures, and the importance of those social feel- 
ings, which are the best and highest gift that God has 
given to man. 

It may be of some use to contemplate the manner in 
which great grief has been endured by the wisest and 
the best men ; to model in our imagination, from their 
example, a character of mild and patient suffering ; and 
to convert a barren admiration of pious fortitude into 
an useful, though perhaps a distant imitation, of what 
we admire. There is help to grief too in modesty and 
comparison. Have the good, have the wise, have the 
pious escaped ? Have I never seen the best of human 
beings writhing in the agonies of pain? Is it the 
wicked only that are vexed ? No ! the servants of God 
also, the souls and spirits of the righteous, men of holy 
and humble hearts ! Have I never seen the comforter 
of other men's misfortunes bowed down under his own? 
Have I never seen genius, fancy, wisdom, and all the 
powers of the soul broken in pieces, and beat down to 
the dust by the rude storms of life ? Do I see death 
respecting the sceptre and the palace ? Can great pos- 
sessions, can names, can the bustle of human power 
keep the heart bright, and shine away the long shadows 
of sorrow ? Can I look round upon the vast sorrows 
of the world — can I see the decay of wisdom, the ruin 
of health, and beauty, and power, and wealth, torn from 
their fond possessors — can I see a reasoning creature 
looking down into his grave, and knowing that in a few 
hours, there, all the tumult of life and the majesty of 
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intellect wiU be laid — can I see the tears of mothers, 
and the groans of fathers, and the moaning of the young, 
torn away before their time, and foolishly imagine that 
I alone am exempt ? Why not me as well as they ? 
Why am I not to have my share, or why am I to sup- 
pose that a more bitter dart has been levelled at me, and 
that on me and my devoted head has the vessel of God's 
w^rath been poured ? 

Grief is unjust, and unjust where injustice is impious. 
We remember what God has taken away, but we do not 
remember what he has given. David blessed God in 
every exercise of his almighty power ; he blessed God 
the Avenger, he blessed God the Giver of good things : 
" the Lord giveth, and the Lord taketh away, blessed 
be the name of the Lord." It would indeed be pious and 
wise at the time of great grief to encourage this train 
of reflections : — I have to mourn over this loss, and God 
only knows the bitterness of my grief; but there remain 
to me health, competence, fame, friends, power, or any 
other of the good things of this life. Is it not wise, is 
it not our duty, to balance our condition ? Is it fair 
to tax God with every loss, and not to thank God for 
every blessing ? — to suppose that every thing we enjoy 
is due to us as a matter of course, and then, when mis- 
fortune comes, to cast up looks of keen inquisition to 
Heaven, and to say, " Oh, my God, why hast thou 
smitten me thus sorely ? " The misfortune is, that few 
men are religious in their pleasures — aU men are reli- 
gious in their griefs. Many supplications go up to 
Heaven, but few thanksgivings. We do not thank God 
for the great marks of benevolence displayed in the uni- 
verse ; for light, for heat, for the earth's fertility, for the 
social spirit, for the pleasures of benevolence, and the 
pleasures of knowledge ; for the certainty of another life 
attained by the revelation of Jesus Christ our Saviour 
and Redeemer. All that is sunk and forgotten ! But 
when disease comes, and a human being whom we love 
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is sinking away before us, then cover the altar, and 
begin the intercourse with the God of punishments, and 
sigh and weep away the terrors of his wrath. 

You will all easily anticipate me when I come to the 
last and greatest consolation of grief— the certainty of 
another life from the promises of the Grospel'; without 
which all the other consolations of grief which I have 
suggested would be of little or no avail ; for under that 
promise, every event of life assumes a new aspect, and is 
to be judged with a fresh judgment. That same truth 
which deprives the grave of its victory, and death of its 
sting, turns aside the arrows of grief, and brings the ca- 
lamities of human life within the powers of human en- 
durance. It is not only a topic for strong and elevated 
minds, but it penetrates the humblest faculty, and lifts 
up the feeblest spirit. When we open the book of God, 
and read that the great day will come, when we are all 
to assemble before the everlasting Judge for healing, 
for redress, for recovery, for justice, for renewal of af* 
fections, for restoration of rights — when these are the 
solemn promises of our God and our Saviour, why is not 
the frantic spirit of grief calmed, and why do we go on 
to mourn as men without hope ? 

It is but for a season ; it will all be recovered, and aU 
be restored ; there is some help now, and at the end of 
all, splendid and immeasurable comfort! God never 
forsakes us, but there is plan and wisdom in it all I 
We are perplexed, but not in despair — persecuted, but 
not forsaken — cast down, but not destroyed. 



ea 



SERMON VIII. 



ON THE EXCELLENCE OF THE CHBISTDIN GOSPEL. 



Phil. iii. 8. 

Yea doubtless, and I count all things but loss, for the excellency of 
the knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord. 

As one method of ascertaining the justice of this eulo- 
gium upon our blessed religion, I propose to examine 
its effects upon our temporal concerns, and through the 
medium of such examination to show, that the text 
which I have quoted from the pious apostle of Christ is 
not the language of enthusiasm, but the decision of im- 
partial reason. And I am the more inclined to the 
examination of the excellence of the Gospel by this sort 
of test, because it has ever been one of the principal ob- 
structions to Christianity, that it has been considered as 
unfriendly to worldly advantages, for Christianity seems 
to smother and slacken the industry of men, by charg- 
ing them to be content with a little; by disparaging 
secular wealth, and praising spiritual feeling; by de- 
barring men of what seems to be the readiest instru- 
ments of profit — violence, exaction, fraud, and flattery, 
and by limiting the use even of those instruments which 
are good — care, vigilance, and dexterity; by paring away 
the licentious use of wealth, and always taking part 
with conscience whenever it clashes with interest. 

To these considerations it may be added also, that 
the worldly advantages produced by Christianity are by 
no means so gross and palpable that it is easy for all 
men to appreciate their excellence. For a remedy to 
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these prejudices, and for a justification of the assertion 
contained in my text, I shall mention some of those 
worldly advantages, both general and particular, which 
render apparent the excellence of the Christian religion. 

First, then, it appears that the Gospel is exceedingly 
useful for aU sorts of men, in all capacities, states, and 
relations ; inasmuch as it disposes them to manage all 
their respective concerns, and discharge aU their peculiar 
duties, in a proper, just, and decent manner. It renders 
superiors equal and moderate in command, mUd in con- 
versation, and benign in demeanour. It disposes in- 
feriors to be faithful, loving, and diligent. It inclines 
princes to be careful for their subjects' good, and renders 
subjects ready to observe the laws prescribed by their 
governors conscientiously, patiently, and cheerfully. It 
renders all men just and pimctual in their dealings, 
orderly and quiet in their behaviour, and apt to assist, 
to relieve, and to comfort one another. It is, therefore, 
the concern of all men who (as the Psalmist says) desire 
to live well, and would fain see good days — of all who 
have any considerable interest in the world, to consider 
the Gospel (independently of all other considerations) 
as the best instrument of their security, and the undis- 
turbed enjoyment of the accommodations of their state. 
It is in all respects, then, the best wisdom and policy ; that 
which wiU as well preserve their outward state here, as 
save their souls hereafter. All the arts and tricks, all the 
sleights and resources of worldly cunning, signify nothing 
in comparison of this one plain, easy way, of securing 
and promoting our interest ; it is so excellent, even in 
this point of view, that but for it, all things would be 
lost. 

If, then, it is the greatest of all follies to covet the 
fruit, and not cultivate the stock from whence it springs 
— if a ruler would have his subjects loyal, if a master 
would have his servants observant, if a parent would 
have his children gratefol, if a man would have his 
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friend faithful — if every one would have those with 
whom they converse just and sincere — if to bear any 
relation to men of this stamp be happiness, then is the 
Gospel most excellent, even in this world, for from the 
Gospel do these good dispositions and sound practices 
ever proceed. 

If a man be prosperous and wealthy in condition, the 
Gospel guards him from all mischief incident to that 
state, and while it disposes him to enjoy its best advan- 
tages, it keeps him from being swelled with conceit, and 
transported with fond complacence in his fortune. It 
reminds him that his lot is the gift of God, that it de- 
pends upon His disposal, that it may be soon taken 
away from him, and that he cannot otherwise than by 
huinility and gratitude, and by the good use of it, be 
sure to retain it. It preserves him from luxury, sloth, 
forgetfulness of God and himself ; it maintains among 
the floods of plenty a sober mind. 

Nor are the effects of the Gospel less remarkable or 
less important in a contrary state. The precepts of our 
blessed Saviour keep the spirit of a man above dejection, 
and free him from grievous solicitude ; they show him 
that, notwithstanding the straitness of his present con* 
dition, and the scantiness of his outward fortune, he 
hath a title to goods infinitely more precious and more 
considerable. 

Under the influence of the Gospel, a man only of a 
common spirit often becomes in every adversity resolved 
and steady to his trust, inflexible to ill, just even to 
obstinacy, and smiles with snperior greatness at the 
fierceness and cruelty of oppression. 

If honour be one source of happiness in this world, 
the Christian is not always without his share of it, for 
the effects of genuine piety are so venerable and amiable, 
that there is scarcely any man, whatever be his habits 
and opinions, who does not hold it in estimation. 

The Christian hath all the feelings of power, for he 
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conquers and commands himself, which is the bravest 
victory and the noblest empire. He quells fleshly 
lusts, subdues inordinate passions, and repels strong 
temptations ; and observe, that the consciousness of this 
sort of power, and the pleasure which results from it, 
are not mere images of speech, but they are existing 
feelings, that throb in the soul with more joy than when 
a rival faction has been crushed, or thousands of un- 
happy men are laid low in the dust. He who has tasted 
of that power which awes his own irregular nature, 
looks down on the dominion of the world as a man in 
the full vigour of life, regards the playing of a child. 

The Christian enjoys the only pleasures which are 
pure, durable, and solid — the pleasures arising from 
the sense of God's favour, the pardon of his sins, and 
the anticipation of future bliss. In comparison to these 
pleasures all others are sordid impurities, brutish sensu- 
alities, and transient flashes of delight, such as are un- 
savoury to a rational appetite, tinctured with bitterness 
and pursued by remorse. If any man in this world 
can boast of safety, or liberty, or ease, it is the disciple 
of Christ ; he is free from the bondage of sin ; God up- 
holdeth him with his hand, that none of his steps should 
slide, and keeps him in perfect peace, because his mind 
is stayed on the word of Christ. 

Thus all good worldly fruits and consequences, which 
men pursue so eagerly, result in the best and highest 
degree from the Gospel, and from the Gospel alone.. All 
the philosophical boasts that a wise man is only rich, 
only happy, only above fortune, are verified in the pious 
man and the Christian. To him alone, without vanity, 
and with a sure foundation, this aphorism may be ap- 
plied. Abstracted from religion, and under the mere 
light and power of nature, it is a paradox and a fiction ; 
or if a wise man (as the friends of natural religion 
would call an infidel) is free, he is free as an outcast is 
free ; he has no restriction, but he has no goal ; he is at 
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liberty to move to all points, but he has no fervent wish 
to move to any one: it is a barren privilege, which 
extinguishes all motive when it abolishes all restraint. 
But the Gospel gives a delightful object and a clear 
path; it teaches us for what we should act, and how 
we should act, and lays before us such distinct and 
powerful motives of conduct, that it effectually banishes 
all speculative difficulties, and marks and limits and 
divides the pathless deserts of the mind. This excellent 
effect of the Gospel is so established, that the ahnost 
inevitable progress is from infidelity to endless doubt. 
Men do not give up Christianity to cling to any other 
faith, but to abandon all faith, and to quit every prop 
and hold that keeps them up from the fathomless re- 
gions of doubt. Look at a person who adheres to the 
rules of the Gospel. You will find him of cheerful 
mind and composed passions, to be at peace with him- 
self, to live in comely order and in firm concord with 
his neighbour. Observe what keeps the mind in vigour, 
what saves and improves the estate, what upholds a 
good name, what guards and graces a whole life ; — it is 
the Gospel of Christ. If we view a place where its laws 
are observed, we shall discern that peace and plenty 
flourish there, that all things proceed sweetly and fairly, 
that few clamours and complaints are heard there, that 
few disasters occur there, that such a place has the 
outward air and inward substance of paradise. 

In fine, the precepts of religion are no other than a 
physician would prescribe for the health of the body, a 
politician for the good of the state, an epicurean for the 
tranquillity of his mind, and the pleasure of his life. It 
is such as common reason dictates, and daily experience 
shows to be conducive to our welfare ; which, were there 
no laws exacted of us, we should choose to observe, and 
voluntarily impose upon ourselves. 

There is this excellence in the Gospel which I have 
not yet dwelt upon — that it furnishes the only antidote 
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and preservative against weariness and disgust at all 
the occupations of life. We have seen kings abdicate 
their crowns, and statesmen plunge themselves into 
solitude. Scholars have cast away their books, great 
captains have mourned over their trophies, pride has 
put on sackcloth and ashes, the heart has sickened in 
the meridian splendour of beauty, but the heart can 
dwell for ever in Christ, The hope of another life is 
the only exquisite feeling which can never fatigue, the 
only transport which does not carry lassitude and 
mourning in its train, the only lofty pleasure here upon 
earth which is always youthful, always strong, and 
always new. With all other things there is always a 
dead fly in the box which mars the ointment, one speck 
of rottenness in the purest white, an atom of sin in the 
fairest virtue — some adherent inconvenience which 
sours the taste of enjoyment, some good thing absent 
which we want, or some bad thing present which we 
abhor. If, therefore, we would find great pleasures, that 
are permanent as well as great, here we must seek them ; 
and then, when they are obtained, what are the evils of 
the world to him who carries about with him this talis- 
man and charm ? What is disgrace to him whom God 
regards ? What is danger to him whom God protects ? 
What is distress to him whom God comforts ? What is 
any thing to him who is sensible that all things are pur- 
posely disposed by that Wisdom which knoweth what 
is best, and which entirely loveth him ? 

We may believe that the Gospel renders a man a true 
friend and a good companion to himself; for he who is 
satisfied with himself is able to converse freely and plea- 
santly with his own thoughts. His solitude and retire- 
ment are not only tolerable, but commonly the most 
grateful and fruitful part of his life. He searches and 
discusses his heart, reflects on the past, enforces former 
resolutions, inquires after edifying truths, stretches his 
meditations towards heavenly objects, and warms his 
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affection towards spiritual things; so that solitude, 
which to a common nature is so intolerable, and to a 
corrupt nature so terrible, jdelds to a Christian incon- 
ceivable benefit, inexpressible comfort. 

Now then, if all that I have said, or even the half of 
what I have said, be the truth, let any sincere Christian, 
in the retrospect of his past life, strike off all the advan- 
tages which he can fairly attribute to his religion, and 
determine what the value is of those dregs and that 
residue which remain- When he perceives how often 
the mild wisdom of the Gospel has guarded him from 
imperious passion, how often its consolations have 
soothed him in poignant griefs, how often its benignity 
has reared up to him the ministration of charity — the 
fear it has dissipated, the darkness it has illumined, the 
doubt it has unravelled, the despair it has menaced away 
— he will then feel as this most zealous servant of Jesus 
felt, and with him exclaim, that he counts all things but 
loss for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus 
his Saviour. 
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SERMON IX. 



Job, vii. 16. 
/ would not live altoays. 

As the thought of death is a bitter ingredient in all 
human speculations, and a constant disturber of aU 
human schemes, I propose to consider what consola- 
tion we can accumulate against it, what aid we can 
gain from reflection ; how we may lessen the evil in 
imagination, and how we may meet it with more firm- 
ness in reality. 

I am not speaking, be it observed, of untimely death, 
but of death coming in due season after old age. 

To simplify the question, death must not only be 
separated from untimeliness, but it must be separated 
from pain, which is not only not necessary to death, but 
an accident which our vices and indiscretions often con- 
nect with it ; whatever be the evils of death, they have 
no need of exasperation and addition; nor must we 
suppose the death of which I am speaking to be the 
death of those who die with a load of guilt, and in the 
deepest perturbation; but the death of one who has 
little more to reproach himself with, than those errors 
and infirmities which are inseparable from our fallen 
nature ; the death of one who dreads, as man always 
must dread, to meet his God, but who mingles that 
dread with hope in Christ. Under these limitations, 
and with these explanations, I propose to explain why 
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that feeling of the text is rational — why a man who has 
properly reflected on life would not live always ; and in 
reflecting upon this, you will find that, unless the world 
were changed in a great variety of particulars, the mere 
gift of increased life, would be an enormous evil rather 
than a signal blessing. 

I would not live always, because I would not wish to 
live in a state of bodily decay ; a weariness to myself 
and a burthen to others ; broken in mind, and falling 
into the weakness of a second infancy. By life is meant 
a body capable of acting, and a mind capable of judging; 
senses unimpaired, understanding in its ancient vigour, 
the extension of knowledge, and the exercise of kind- 
ness. When life is bereft of all these things, when mind 
and body are both falling into decay, the time is then 
surely come ; it cannot then be very terrible to die. 
Under such circumstances we wish for death ; we speak 
of death as a release, we pray to God for death. But, 
let never-failing health be added to increased existence, 
would that increased existence be well and wisely em- 
ployed ? If any man were to express before us a wish 
for greater wealth than he possessed, we should natur- 
ally begin to consider what use this wisher made of the 
property he already possessed ; whether he spent it judi- 
ciously, and in a manner which increased his happiness. 
If we found that all he had was well applied, it would 
establish a fair inference that he would be really more 
happy if his wishes were fulfilled ; but if on the contrary 
he tossed away what he possessed with needless profu- 
sion, if he appeared utterly ignorant what to do with it, 
if it was a burthen and a misfortune to him, if it pro- 
duced weariness and discontent instead of cheerfulness, 
we should naturally feel astonishment, that any one who 
managed so badly what he possessed, and who frequently 
seemed so tired of it, should still wish to have it in- 
creased ; and we should regard the completion of his 
desirfes as the augmentation of his miseries. I need not 
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make the application of this to human life. Almost aU, 
abuse it and waste it ; pass a great part of it in absolute 
indolence and sloth. Many quit it voluntarily ; many 
risk it for the slightest cause ; many complain of the 
miseries and indignities it inflicts ; many, ignorant what 
to do with it, are driven to the miserable expedients of 
vice or dissipation, and lead a life of folly or of guilt. 
There is no appearance, from the method in which life is 
employed, that our duration in it is for too short a 
period ; and that the readiest method of increasing the 
happiness of man would be by increasing the period of 
his existence. Whatever be the protestations of men, at 
least they do not live, as if they wished to live always ; 
there is not that practical sense of the value of life, 
which the importance given to it in words, would seem 
to imply. The same discontented being who complains 
of the shortness of life, abridges life, wastes life, dis- 
graces life, throws away life in all its parts, though the 
possession of it, as a whole, is in his estimation the 
greatest good, and the loss of it the greatest curse of 
humanity. 

I beg to observe, that I am not idly depreciating the 
lot assigned to us on this globe, but I am bringing for- 
ward to your notice, and pressing on your conviction, 
the evils of life, that death may appear less terrible; that 
you may meet what you cannot avoid, firmly ; that you 
may see this earth as it really is, and dwell not only on 
the good you leave, but the evils which you escape. 
Death is terrible to the man who lives at ease among 
his possessions; death is terrible to the young, terrible 
to him who has lived beyond hope : but what is it to 
the captive ? What is it to the sick ? What is it to 
wounded pride, to sullied fame, to hearts mourning 
over lost afiections, to the deceived, to the injured, to 
the forsaken and helpless ? What has life been to them 
but a tissue of evils ? What have they derived from it 
but vexation? What hav^ they found in it but despair? 
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They surely cannot mourn over the short duration of 
their being ; they surely when they bow their dying 
heads must say, with afflicted Job, " I would not live 
always ! " An important consideration, in reflecting on 
the duration of life, is, that the enjoyments granted to 
us in this world, seem to be adapted to man's duration 
in it, and to be fit for no longer period ; so that if his 
duration were much extended, it would be far less inte- 
resting than it is at present. 

Observe, as we advance in life, and exactly in propor- 
tion as we have been active and inquiring, how our 
interest ceases in all the objects before us ; not because 
the senses decay, but because we have so often witnessed 
the same scenes before — those exertions of talent, those 
beauties of nature, those revolutions in human opinion, 
which to the young and the inexperienced are so replete 
with wonder. This is the world now, it was the world 
ages past, it will be the world for ages to come ; it is all 
well for the little time we remain in it, hastening, as we 
know, to something greater and better : but it is a circle, 
it is not a line ; if you were to live on, you must go 
round — you could not advance; and the truth and cer- 
tainty of this may fairly be said to lessen the terror of 
death, and reconcile us to quitting life — that the term of 
years conceded to us is exactly proportioned to the real 
interest and satisfaction the world can aflbrd ; that the 
world is only planned for a short-lived perishable being; 
that we are so far from giving up any new system and 
scheme of pleasure which this world can supply, that 
we feel conscious it has required all our skUl to keep off 
weariness for the threescore and ten years we are per- 
mitted to live. 

The difficulties of life are one reason why I should 
suppose a wise man would not wish to live always. 
Human life, upon further acquaintance with it, is found 
to be attended with struggles, of the magnitude of which 
we could not, previous to experience, have formed any 
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idea. Competence is to be gained only by excessive 
toil, rigid principle, restraint of opinion, an exact line 
of conduct, the least deviation from which is often fatal ; 
health often perishes in the struggle, and after every 
honest effort, poverty, dependence, and contempt, are 
too often the lot of old age. A struggle with open or 
with disguised poverty, is a very material circumstance 
in lessening the value we attach to human life ; the 
dreadful anxiety for the future it entails upon us,' the 
painful situations of inferiority in which it places us, 
the liberty it abridges, the mortifications and sdf-denials 
it renders necessary, all these things we must endure of 
course, if it be the will of God we should endure them, 
but they are among the circumstances which bring on a 
weariness of this world, which imperceptibly lead us to 
fix our hopes and thoughts where alone pious Christians 
should fix them. Still more are * the terrors of death 
lessened, and our attachment to life weakened, by the 
dreadful losses we meet with in the world, from which 
many of us can never recover. How is it possible to 
arrive even at the middle period of life without a bitter 
remembrance of the friends and companions we have 
lost. There you are, half way in the journey of life ! 
there is the cradle from which you started, and there is 
the grave to which you are tending ! Where are the 
friends of your early life ? Where are those who gather- 
ed with you round the same hearth, and breathed the 
same air, and divided your cares and doubled your joys? 
Have you forgotten your first affections, and your com- 
mon pursuits, and all the pictures you drew of existence 
in the first morning of life ? Look into your own heart, 
and for the great purposes of religion, and of the Gospel, 
recall those bitter moments when you first saw the 
friends of your youth perish before your eyes ; when the 
first scene of sorrow and death and separation, was 
presented to your view ; when you saw that Almighty 
God had placed you, with a heart fiill of feeling, in a 
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world fiill of danger, and that all the kindness which 
religion gives to that heart, and all the gentleness which 
civilisation imparts to it, only lay it open to a wider 
field of peril, and plunge it into a deeper sadness ; and 
then, when this wound is bleeding, comes another wound 
upon it, and loss is added to loss, till you start up from 
your dream of happiness, and say to yourself. Is this the 
world in which I am placed ? Is it here that the disciple 
of Christ should fix his abiding-place ? I see the long 
train of sorrows that are opening before me, the dust and 
ashes I must heap upon my head, the anguish ready for 
my soul ; I sicken at it, I fly from it ; I feel with afflicted 
Job, that " I would not live always." 

But these losses of friends and companions, though 
severe, are nothing to the domestic afflictions to which 
human life is subjected. If you could preserve all that 
the same roof covered, every thing that you daily saw, 
and fed, and taught, losses from without might be en- 
dured ; but the cruel and heart-rending thing is, that it 
happens before your eyes — that your children are taken 
out of your arms in the midst of their innocent joy, and 
there you live on in the same scene. Your heart is not 
changed, but alas ! those whom you loved and cared 
about are changed and gone ; and there remain only a 
few broken-hearted years between you and death ! 
Then, that is the reason why I would not live always, 
and why I am less afraid of death : because the heart of 
man is full of kind affections ; and because the objects of 
his affections are torn from him like the leaves in 
autumn ; and because it is not in the nature of man to 
forget his losses ; but he lives on in sorrow to his last 
breath. 

Another cause for alienation from life is, the moral 
confusion of the world. The race is not to the swift, nor 
the battle to the strong ; no man can live long without 
observing with pain tlie repeated victories of artful fraud 
over sincere honesty, of sycophant compliance over 
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manly independence, of interested profligacy over steady 
principle, of superficial display over solid wisdom. 
These circumstances ought not to generate a satirical 
and misanthropical disposition. Such is the world in 
which our trial is to take place ; it is our duty as Chris- 
tians to live on in it with calmness, and resignation to 
the will of God ; but when we are balancing the good 
and evil of quitting this worid, it is impossible not to 
feel such circumstances, impossible not to feel that they 
lessen materially the value of life, and that they render 
us more willing to resign it. Add to this the suffering 
and the apprehension of bodily pain, and the uncertainty 
in which we live, that any of our enjoyments will 
remain ; for such losses as I have described do not end 
there, but they cast a glare of uncertainty over all that 
is left It seems to be a memorial of what is to come, 
a warning for preparation, a notice for agitation, terror, 
and alarm, that we can never shake off, but which will 
accompany us to the last breath of life, and to the 
ultimate feelings of consciousness. By the will of God, 
and by the law of our blessed Saviour, we are bound 
to live, and bound to perform our duties as long as we 
do live, but we are not bound to love the world more 
than the world ought to be loved. We cannot of course 
be bound to exclude from our imagination that infinite 
happiness which the Gospel opens to our view. The 
imquestionable evils of the world, which I have urged 
upon your notice, the pains of the body, the loss of 
friends, the loss of children, the injustice, the cruelty, 
the limited sameness of life — all teach you to value it 
as you ought to value it — all warn you to those acts of 
honesty, justice, goodness, and kindness to which the 
rewards of the Gospel are promised — all teach you that 
it is not in this strange medley of sorrow and of joy 
that the soul should build its eternal palace ; that it is 
not in the midst of loss and terror, and heart-rending 
separation, that the delights of thought and intelligence 
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are to be carried on ; that the only real explanation of it 
all, is that, which the ministers of Christ have tendered 
to you in the Gospel — a passage, an ordeal, the part of a 
great system, a scene of trial, and of moral labour ; and 
that nothing renders the world endurable while it does 
last, but that deep impression that it is here we are to 
strive for eternal life. 

Even in the mouth of an infidel, the wish to live always 
would be strange and irrational ; even there the vehe- 
mence of the desire would be greater than the value of 
the object ; but can the disciple of Christ say, " I would 
live always upon the earth ? " Can he believe in the 
promises of his Saviour, and never wish to claim them ? 
Can he understand the injunction of weaning himself 
from the things of this world, and cling with a degrad- 
ing tenacity to its surface ? Can he say, " Earth, • I 
love thee, and Heaven, I loathe thee," — and, believing in 
the mission of Christ, and glorying in the mission of 
Christ, can he blot out that mark of eternity and re- 
demption which in mercy has been fixed upon him ? 
These are not the feelings of a Christian. The disciple 
of Christ says, " I am ready to go, I am willing to go, 
I am even thankful to go." That is the language of the 
Gospel. I have lived many years ; I. have lost all those 
I valued ; I am beginning to be alone upon the earth ; 
I have toiled hardly through the world ; my heart has 
often ached at injustice ; the world has been to me a 
scene of anxiety, perturbation, and alarm ; I long for 
the end of all things, " I would not live always ! '* 

These then are the considerations which reduce life 
to its real value, and lessen the terrors of that change 
to which, at different intervals, and with unequal paces, 
we are all approaching. The wise Christian not only 
remembers what he loses by death, but what he escapes 
from by death ; remembers that what he hopes to gain 
is eminent and eternal ; remembers not only that pain, 
anxiety, and losses, and separations, are about to cease, 
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but that all the powers of God are about to be employed 
to elevate, to vary, and to perpetuate his happiness ; 
remembers that he who has created all this, can create 
something better, safer, and happier than this. These 
are the feelings with which he dies, and closing his eyes 
upon the thousand miseries he leaves, and opening them 
to the infinite blessings that await him, he exclaims with 
the irresistible feelings of religious truth, " I would not 
live always." 
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SERMON X. 



THE PHARISEE AND THE PUBLICAN. 



Luke, xviii. 10. 

Two men went up to the Temple to pray^ the one a Pharisee, the 
other a Publican, The Pharisee stood and prayed thus with 
himself: God, I thank thee that I am not as other men are, 
extortioners, unjust, or even as this Publican* I fast twice in 
the week; I give tithes of all 1 possess. And the Publican 
standing afar off, would not so much as lift up his eyes to 
heaven, but smote on his breast, saying, God be merciful to me 
a sinner I I tell you, this man went down to his house justified 
rather than the other. 

We may fairly call this a very religious age. Those who 
are old enough to remember the state of public feeling 
upon the subject of religion before those tremendous 
political events which convulsed the face of Europe, 
will agree with me that there has been a very marked 
improvement in the opinions and in the practice of the 
English people. The public duties of religion are be- 
yond all comparison better attended to ; religion is more 
thought of, more talked of, more profoundly studied ; 
has (God be thanked) sunk much more deeply into the 
minds of men, and much more powerfully affected their 
practice. The object of Christian ministers is, to keep 
that flame alive, to take care that it burns, not fiercely, 
in a blaze which will soon expire, but steadily, with a 
warmth which will long endure. It is their object that 
religion should be professed with zeal, but with zeal ac- 
cording to discretion ; that religion should never present 
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a fair hold to scoffers and infidels ; that the strong feel- 
ings of the religious, should be watched, guided, and 
affectionately directed ; that an age of impiety and laxity 
should not be gradually preparing itself, at the very 
moment when men's minds would seem to be in the 
most favourable state of feeling and of action. 

I will not suppose any one here present so ignorant 
of the nature of man, as to imagine that religious feel- 
ings do not require attentive watching and pastoral 
instruction. 

Every one must know that the most dreadful scenes of 
fanaticism, and the most foolish scenes of fanaticism in 
this, and in other countries, have taken place from mis- 
taken notions of religion among men, who derived no 
moderation from thinking, and no experience from 
reading or observation. It is not sufficient in religion 
merely to desire to do right. In any common worldly 
interest it is wise to receive counsel ; mucli more in the 
greatest of all interests — much more where every pas- 
sion is awakened, every feeling roused, and every string 
wound up to the severest tension. 

The Scriptures tell you, you can only enter into the 
kingdom of God as a little child, meaning what by this ? 
— that a Christian should be humble and teachable, that 
he should suspect himself^ that he should hear others, 
that he should remember that there is no subject in 
which he is more likely to fall into error — no subject in 
which it is so important to himself and others that he 
should not faU into error; that he must not walk 
proudly, as one who will not be taught, but be cautious 
in advancing, diligent in inquiring, attentive in hearing. 
Though firm in purpose, yet modest in the choice of 
means ; weighing the difficulty of the execution against 
the glory of the enterprise ; thinking of the danger of 
the way, as well as of the beauty of the goal : willing to 
hear all men where error is so probable, and success of 
value so infinite. 
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Give me leave, then, in the real spirit of affection 
and kindness to offer a few rules to truly religious per- 
sons, which I think will advance the cause of practical 
piety, and give a right turn to those admirable feelings 
by which they are actuated, and produce good fruit for 
those serious resolutions by which their lives are so pro- 
perly governed. 

" I thank thee, Lord, that I am not as other men are, 
and even as this publican ! " Upon this I ground my first 
rule. Avoid comparisons, which are such a fertile source 
of spiritual pride. If you live a Christian life, and 
others do not, it is impossible you should not notice the 
difference, but beware that you do not make the per- 
ception of that difference a source of inward pride. 
The evil of such a conduct, and the folly of such a con- 
duct, is, that yon perform Christian actions from motives 
which are not Christian. You are charitable, why? 
and you are devout, why ? Not because God has or- 
dained it, not because it conforms with the mandate of 
our blessed Saviour ; but because you wish to be better 
than that publican ! You are, in reality, though un- 
consciously, substituting for the true principles of reli- 
gion mere worldly vanity ; and losing Christian rewards, 
though you perform Christian actions : act as you are 
acting ; it is not the action wants changing, but the 
mind. Purify your motives, elevate your views, forget 
the publican ; do what Christ bids you, because Christ 
has bidden you ; think of your own soul, do not pollute 
yourself with wretched worldly vanities, and degrading 
considerations whether you have passed this man, or that 
man, in the path of righteousness ; look not to the small 
distance between you and actual sin, but to the immea- 
surable distance between you and infinite purity. 

And then open the Gospel, read a page of it, and see 
what little you have done. You have given a little, you 
have resisted temptation a little ; is this enough ? Is that 
a foundation for spiritual pride ? Are you pure in heart ? 

G 
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Are you fit to see God ? Are you yet of that number 
whose souls no torment shall touch ? Come rather with a 
deep blush of holiness at the smallness of the oflfeiing you 
have placed upon the altar ; do not look upon that altar 
and say I have brought more than my brother ! Let 
your life be what it may, — if you come to boast to God 
and liot to pray to God, — if you come to despise your fel- 
low suppliant, and not to humble yourself, — you know 
the words of the text, " The wretched publican goes 
down to his house justified rather than you." 

Avoid not only to make comparisons in your own favour, 
but, if you are good and religious, do not judge other 
men too severely, nor watch them too scrupulously. It 
is not suitable that religion should wear a rigid aspect, 
that men less perfect than yourself, should suspect that 
you are looking out for their imperfections, that what is 
bad in them wiU be accurately noticed, and what is in- 
nocent possibly be mistaken. Connect rather your own 
exemption from faults, with habitual indulgence to the 
faults of others : your own character is fixed. You are 
known to be serious and attentive to your Christian 
duties ; you can afibrd to be indulgent to others, you do 
not want the assistance of comparison. 

However good and pious your life, you have not be- 
come so all of a sudden. You know the force of temp- 
tation, the weakness of resolution, and the danger of re- 
lapse ! Who ought to pity human infirmity more, or to 
be more sensible of it, than the good who have combated 
long, though at last not in vain ? It is the paramount 
duty of the good, to take care that piety does not wear 
an harsh and hard-judging appearance to the mass of 
mankind ; that men are not made afraid of righteousness, 
and that they do not avoid the righteous, as active ac- 
cusers, and as judges too prone to condemn and too 
quick to punish. 

Avoid all exclusive feelings, any phrases, or any 
habits, which insult persons less good and less respect- 
able than yourself ; and which seem to imply that you 
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and yours have exclusively monopolised all religious 
feeling, and that those who do not see exactly as you 
see, and think exactly as you think, and interpret ex- 
actly as you interpret, have no religion at all ! This 
makes religion an affair of party, and of animosity ; ge- 
nerates heat and violence, and is unfavourable to the 
great cause of Christianity. 

I appeal to the numberless good men who occupy 
their whole lives almost in the concerns of religion, and 
who, I am sure, will agree with me in the remarks I 
have made ; but I appeal to them whether they are not 
every day sensible of the immense importance, nay of 
the absolute necessity, of those incitements to humility 
which the Scriptures are constantly giving us, and of 
those barriers which they are always erecting against 
spiritual pride. Thank God, I am not a Pharisee! 
Thank God, I am not a Sadducee ! Thank God, I am 
not as other men are ! It is immensely difficult when 
men are bonded together in one faith, confirming each 
other in one practice, and dwelling almost in one com- 
munity, that they should not form unjust and de- 
grading notions of their fellow-creatures separated from 
them in so many particulars ; but at this gate enters 
spiritual pride : guard it ! Remember that others who 
have sought for truth as diligently as you, have arrived 
at different conclusions, and that the same honesty of 
heart is compatible with infinite diversity of practice 
and of infinite diversity of opinion. 

Do not wage war against the innocent pleasures of 
life ; give way a little more than your strict judgment 
may approve, rather than alarm others by an air of aus- 
terity and needless denial ; and above all things do not 
fall into the fatal mistake of attempting to rack the 
human mind to too high a pitch of enthusiasm, and to 
make men occupy themselves more with sacred things 
than the nature of the mind will admit of, or the condi- 
tion of human life allow. If this excess does not destroy 
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the mind, it often corrupts it : it produces an impatience 
of religion ; the disciple finds he cannot bear the weight 
imposed upon him, and only watches an opportunity of 
throwing it off; he becomes first an hypocrite, then a 
sinner, when a little moderation and good sense would 
have made him, and left him, a practical Christian. So 
it is that whole nations vibrate from intensity of reli- 
gious feeling to a fatal disregard of all religion ! The 
excitement of to-day must be outdone by a greater ex- 
citement to-morrow, till at last the excesses become so 
extravagant, and so open to the fatal shafts of ridicule, 
that men rush into the opposite extreme, and totally 
abandon all religion because they have not wisely con- 
trolled religious feelings within lawful bounds. 

I hope my observations will not be misunderstood. 
I am not saying that aU very religious men fall into 
these errors. There are (God be praised !) many reli- 
gious persons who are wise as they are innocent, who 
live for the highest purposes under the best discretion, 
and who are walking in the true path, with every pre- 
caution the soundest understanding can suggest; but 
these are the faults to which serious people are sub- 
jected, and against which it is their duty to guard, in 
order that they may render true piety as agreeable and 
as inviting as is compatible with the wise restraints 
which it imposes on human passions. 

I must touch upon another subject, and that is the 
too frequent habit of interpreting the accidents of life 
to be the judgments of providence. 

That Almighty God in the great concerns of the world 
does at times interfere by the extraordinary interposition 
of his providence, we cannot doubt ; but every event 
must not be made an extraordinary event. Exceptions 
must not be turned into rules ; miracles must not be 
looked for, as the daily scenery of common life. This 
mistaken enthusiasm lowers the tone of religious feeling 
by rendering those occurrences familiar which when 
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they do occur are among the most awful passages of 
human life. Under the sanction of this practice, every 
man clothes Omnipotence and Omniscience in his senti- 
ments ; pronounces any event of life to be a judgment 
which confirms his opinions, or gratifies his resentments, 
or establishes the dogmas of his sect ; the consequence 
is a lamentable degree of religious arrogance, a rash and 
hasty disposition to interpret the will of the Almighty, 
and an ujidoubting confidence in perceiving those 
counsels, which the best and wisest men conjecture 
only with fear and trembling! And this facility of 
scanning the ways of heaven knows no bounds ; it de- 
scends from the teacher to the taught, from the study 
to the street, from churches to highways, and the market- 
place, so that men talk as undoubtingly, and as unblush- 
ingly, of the intention of divine Providence, as they 
would do of the proceedings of a senate or an earthly 
king. 

I think when I state this, you will agree with me it is 
an extravagance and an abuse which requires atten- 
tion ; that there cannot well be a greater perversion of 
religion than to denominate any event a judgment of 
God, merely because it suits our views and opinions it 
should be so, — no greater perversion of religion than 
to suppose those interpositions of extraordinary Pro- 
vidence to be of hourly occurrence which are reserved 
for a memorial to whole races of men, which alter the 
face, and change the order of the world. 

We may doubt whether good and religious men 
should separate themselves so much as they are some- 
times apt to do from all less perfect than themselves, 
and whether this practice is, to do the most good they 
can do. I do not speak of the unformed manners of 
youth: the more pure the models to which they look 
the better; the forther they are removed from the 
slightest infection of evil, the more secure their edu- 
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cation; but the confirmed and established Christian, 
fortified by age, fortified by habit, fortified by prayer, 
may show to mankind the beautiful spectacle of real 
religion. I defy such a man to live in society without 
making converts. We may preach, but our preaching 
is vain compared with the effect, the marvellous eflfect, 
such a man produces in his passage through the world. 
The sinner may not be converted at the moment, but 
he remembers that he has seen, and is converted years 
after, because he has seen such a model. Who can 
help being struck with a real Christian coming out to 
show himself in the haunts of the world ? Humble, of 
tried sanctity, arrogating nothing, not affecting humility, 
but really wishing to place you in general estimation 
above himself, — interpreting all you say kindly, not 
watching for the evil of your nature, but delighted by 
the good, — indulgent to all other infirmities than his 
own, radiating with kindness, seeking by every word to 
promote general satisfaction, and to communicate inno- 
cent pleasure, throwing the mantle of the world over a 
pure heart, and walking gaily among men the secret 
servant of God. These are the effects which I have 
seen, and which you have seen, when truly religious 
men will condescend to add a little worldly wisdom to 
their high principles, and to be as wise as the serpent, 
as well as innocent as the dove. The effect which is 
produced by such a wise and amiable Christian, avoiding 
all spirit of party, all moroseness, singularity of manner, 
and living graciously among the promiscuous characters 
which the world produces, is of the greatest possible 
importance to religion. Why is that man always so 
cheerful and contented ? why is he received with such 
real pleasure by his feUow-creatures ? why is he always 
so kind and indulgent ? why is he so much respected ? 
How is it possible that young persons, that bad persons, 
that unhappy persons, should not ask these questions, 
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and asking the question, how long will it be before the 
solution is gained ? — that he is a religious man, not a 
Pharisee, not one who thanks God that he is not as 
other men are, but an humble, unassuming, zealous 
Christian, who knows that it is his duty to make the 
ways of religion as lovely in the eyes of his fellow- 
creatures as they are gratefiil to his Redeemer and his 
Judge. 

Worldly men are accused of hating religion; there 
are some men so depraved that they hate any rule which 
restrains their evil passions, but many men who are 
accused of being unfavourable to religion are unfavour- 
able only to the errors into which religious men fall. 
They do not like spiritual pride ; they are jealous of 
watchful inquisition ; they see no necessity for the 
abridgement of innocent pleasure ; they are piqued by 
that line of demarcation which men draw between them- 
selves and others less good than themselves. Irritated 
by these causes, worldly men become unjust to the 
pious and the good ; and in this way different classes 
and orders of men are alienated from each other ; but 
who ever quarrelled with that perfect Christian whom I 
have described ? — the man whom you gradually discover 
to be a better man than yourself, whose superiority you 
feel ashamed not to admit, though he does not claim it, 
— who forgets your faults, which you know he has a 
right to remember, — who seems not to notice those 
weaknesses which you know cannot escape, and have 
not escaped him ; whose life and manners lead you in 
the secrecy of your heart to think about him, and to 
say what manner of man is this ; and how can I be like 
him, and grow as he has grown, in such grace and favour 
with God and man ? 

It is in truth a very mortifying spectacle to see a 
good and pious man who has never acquired the art, or 
who despises the art, of making that goodness and piety 
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palatable to the mass of mankmd. Worldly men often 
call such a man an hypocrite. This is most unjust, and 
undeserved. You often see men of the most sincere 
and undoubted piety who are earnestly struggling for 
their salvation, who faU into these mistakes, and who, 
without knowing it, and without meaning it, do this 
prejudice to the cause of real religion; and it is the 
more melancholy, because such a man loses such a re- 
ward for himself, and sacrifices such splendid oppor- 
tunities of doing good. Such men are too near perfec- 
tion not to excite real regret for the little that is wanting 
to reach it. They have conquered their evil nature, 
brought themselves to walk daily in the law of Christ, — 
have done what it is good to do, and difficult to do, and 
therefore are better than other men : all that remains is 
to forget that superiority, to think not of what has been 
done, but what remains to he done, to look, not down- 
wards with scorn, but upwards with humility ; by gen- 
tleness, goodness, and long-suffering, to lead many a 
wandering soul to Christ, and so to watch feelings, and 
so to study disposition, that human beings, loving the 
good Christian who causes their happiness, may learn to 
love that religion which has made him what he is. 

I hope you will receive these observations as they 
are oflFered to you for the real promotion of piety and 
Christian feeling ; I want piety to take its own, to be 
seen in its true colours, to be loved as it ought to be 
loved, adored as it ought to be adored. It fills me with 
sorrow and concern when I see some of the best and 
purest human beings, for the want of a little condescen- 
sion and a little worldly wisdom, exciting the scorn of 
those who are not worthy to loose the latchet of their 
shoes : I say to myself. These are the clouds by day, these 
are the pillars of fire by night ! these are the men who 
should lead the camp of Israel ! But instead of this, too 
often repulse, too often disdain, too often the pride of 
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the Pharisee ! Think, I beseech you, seriously of these 
things. Think of the serious mischief you are doing to 
the doctrines of our blessed Saviour ; and learn by times 
to combine with a strict obedience to the will of God, 
that profound humility and that gracious indulgence 
which show your religion to be genuine and amiable ; 
always remembering that the multitude judge of religion 
as much by your lives as they do by our doctrine. 
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SERMON XI. 



ON THE TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY. 



Romans^ vi. 23. 
The gift of God is eternal life, through Jesus Christ our lA)rd, 

I PROPOSE in this discourse to enter into some general 
observations upon the truth of the Gospel history, omit- 
ting minute points of evidence, and endeavouring only to 
place before the eyes of this congregation the prominent 
considerations which influence studious and reflecting 
persons to believe in the truth of Christianity. 

The truth of Christianity depends upon its leading 
facts alone^ and of these we have such evidence as ought 
to satisfy us till it appears mankind have ever been de- 
ceived by proofs as numerous and as strong. We have 
some uncontested and incontestable points to which the 
history of man has nothing similar to offer. A Jewish 
peasant changed the religion of the world; did it without 
force, without power, without support, without one 
natural source or circumstance of attraction, influence, 
or success. After he had been put to death, the compa- 
nions of this person asserted his supernatural character, 
founded upon his supernatural operations ; and to show 
that what they asserted was true, they voluntarily 
entered upon lives of toil and hardship, and committed 
themselves to the last extremities of persecution ; more 
particularly a very few days after this person had been 
publicly executed, and in the very city wheA he had 
been buried, his companions with one voice declared 
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that he was restored to life, that they had seen him, 
touched him, and conversed with him. They then 
directly preached his religion before the face of those, 
who, having crucified Christ, had the same power and 
the same inclination to destroy them ; and having done 
this on the very spot where Pilate judged and Jesus 
died, they went through derision, insult, and outrage, to 
preach the Gospel throughout the whole world. The 
Christian story as to these points has never varied ; no 
other hath ever been set up against it; every letter, 
every discourse, every controversy among the followers 
of the religion, every book written by them from the 
age of its commencement to the present time, every 
sect in every part of the world which professes it, — 
all concur in representing these facts in this manner ; 
a religion which now possesses the greatest part of the 
civilised world unquestionably sprang up in Jerusalem 
at this time. Some account must be given of its origin, 
and some cause assigned for its rise. Now aU the 
accounts of this origin, all the explanations of this cause, 
whether taken from the writings of the early Christians, 
or from occasional notices of Christianity in that and 
the next age, either expressly state this to have been 
the method in which the Christian religion began, 
or they advert to its commencement in a manner which 
shows aU these facts to be true, and which bears witness 
to their extraordinary effects. These propositions alone 
would be sufficient to lay a foundation for our faith, for 
they prove the existence of a transaction which even in 
its most general parts cannot be accounted for in any 
reasonable way, but by supposing the truth of our Sa- 
viour's mission; the detail, however, of the miracles 
upon which this unexampled transaction rested, it is of 
the greatest importance we should know. This account 
we have from men who saw them or from their compa- 
nions; not in one book, but in four books, each contain- 
ing enough for the verification of the religion, and all 
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agreeing in the fundamental parts of the history. The 
authenticity of these books is established by more and 
stronger proofs, than belong to almost any other antient 
book whatever, and by proofs which widely distinguish 
them from any others claiming a similar authority to 
theirs. If there were any good reason to doubt con- 
cerning the names to which these books are ascribed 
(which there is not, for they were never ascribed to any 
other), their antiquity, of which there is no question, 
and their authority among the early Christians, of which 
there is as little, prove strongly that they must in the 
main, agree with what the first teachers of religion 
delivered. 

When we open these antient books we discover in 
them genuine marks of truth, whether considered separ- 
ately, or compared with each other. The writers were 
certainly well acquainted with their subject, for they 
evince a knowledge of local circumstances, of the history 
and of the usages of those times which could only belong 
to an inhabitant of that country, living in that age. 
When we compare the different Gospels together, we 
find them so varying as to repel all suspicion of confe- 
deracy ; so agreeing as to show that all the accounts had 
one real transaction for their common foundation, often 
attributing different actions or discourses to the persons 
whose history they propose to relate, yet actions and 
discourses so similar that they evidently bespeak the 
same character ; a coincidence (in such writers as they 
were), which can only be explained by supposing them 
to have written from fact, and not from imagination. 
These four narratives are confined to the history of the 
founder of the religion, and end -with his ministry, but 
these are not enough ; as the great business of Chris- 
tianity went on, it is necessary we should know how it 
proceeded. This intelligence has come down to us in a 
book purporting to be written by a person who was 
himself connected with the first stages of the progress 
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of Christianity, taking up the history where the former 
historians had left it, carrying on the narrative with 
minuteness, and throughout with the air of information, 
good sense, and candour; stating all along the only 
probable origin of eflFects which unquestionably were 
produced, and the natural consequences of such actions 
which unquestionably did exist ; and this is confirmed 
by original epistles, written by the principal person in 
the history, upon the business to which the history 
relates, and soon after the period which the history com- 
prises. All these things are true, and no man can say 
that all these things do not constitute a strong body of 
historical evidence. In viewing the details of miracles 
recorded in these books, we find every supposition nega- 
tived by which they can be resolved into fraud or delu- 
sion ; they were not secret, they were not momentary, 
they were not ambiguous, they were not performed 
under the sanction of authority, or in affirmance of 
tenets and practices already established ; on the contrary, 
they were performed before multitudes, they remained 
for a long time subject to examination and inquiry, as 
when Lazarus was raised from the dead. There could be 
no doubt that they were miracles, as when the sick man 
took up his bed and walked. Jesus performed them all 
from his own will, and he performed them often at the 
very moment when he was inveighing against the imper- 
fections of the Jewish law, and the vices and supersti- 
tions of the Jews. The evidence for these miracles was 
contemporary; it was published on the spot; it continued ; 
it involved questions and interests of the greatest mag- 
nitude ; it required from those who accepted it, not an 
indolent assent to the miracles, but it contradicted all 
their fixed persuasions and firm prejudices; it compelled 
them to search and to inquire into the truth; it required 
of the converts to the Christian faith, a change of con- 
duct and of principles, submission to consequences the 
most serious and the most deterring, — to loss and danger. 
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to insult and outrage, to persecution and to destruction. 
That such a story should be false, or, if false, should 
make its way over such a portion of the habitable globe, 
does appear impossible to explain by human laws ; yet 
such is the Christian story, and under such difficulties 
and such opposition did it spread and prevail. This is a 
short summary of those arguments by which the history 
of Christianity is proved, and upon these I will take the 
liberty to oiFer a few short observations. Of what a 
revelation discloses, the most material question to ask is 
this : " Was it of importance to mankind to know this, 
or to be better assured of it ?" But when we turn our 
eyes to the great Christian doctrine of the resurrection, 
who can doubt what answer should be given to such a 
question ? Are riches and honours, are any present 
gratifications opened to the senses, comparable to this ? 
He who gives to us just grounds for believing that we 
are to live again, that the day of account and retribution 
will come, is to us that which blesses all other blessings, 
while it inspires higher and greater feelings than their 
united energy can impart. 

Other articles of the Christian faith, although of 
infinite importance when placed beside any other topic 
of human inquiry, are only the adjuncts and circum- 
stances of this ; they are, however, such as appear quite 
worthy of the original to which we ascribe them. The 
morality of the religion, whether taken from the precepts 
or the example of its Founder^ or from the lessons of 
its primitive teachers, is in all its parts wise and pure ; 
neither adapted to vulgar prejudices, nor flattering 
popular notions, nor excusing established practices, but 
calculated in the matter of its instruction to promote 
happiness, and in the form to produce impression. 
Upon the greatest, therefore, of all possible occasions, it 
pleased the Deity to vouchsafe a miraculous attestation ; 
having done this for the Christian religion, which alone 
could fix its authority in the beginning, he committed 
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its future progress to the natural means of human com- 
munication, and to the influence of those causes by 
which human conduct and afikirs are governed. In 
fact, let the constant recurrence to our observation of 
contrivance and design once fix in our minds the belief 
of a God, and all is easy with regard to the evidence 
for the Christian religion : upon such a supposition it 
is not improbable there should be a future state ; it is 
not improbable we should be acquainted with it, for a 
fiiture state rectifies every thing; because, if we are 
made in the last state happy or miserable according to 
our merits, it matters not by what rule our stations are 
determined here ; this hypothesis at once solves all those 
objections to the divine goodness which the promiscuous 
distribution of good and evil is apt on so many occasions 
to create. This one truth changes the nature of things, 
gives order to confusion, and makes the moral and the 
natural world alike. Thus, then, we see that a future 
state, and the revelation of a future state, is not only 
perfectly consistent with the attributes of God, but 
when it is more, when it alone removes the appearances 
of injustice in the present distribution of good and evil, — 
when a strong body of historical evidence, confirmed by 
every inward evidence of truth, gives us just reason to 
believe that such a revelation hath been made, — it is no 
longer for us to enquire how this gift of eternal life can 
be given, how the dead are raised up, and with what 
manner of body they shall come : we ought to know that 
in the resources of creative wisdom, expedients cannot 
be wanted to c^-rry into eflFect what God wills ; either a 
new influence will descend upon the world to rouse ex- 
tinguished consciousness, or secret provision is already 
made for conducting us through the necessary changes 
of being, to those final distinctions of happiness and 
misery, the dread of which compels the wicked man to 
cUng to this world, and the hope of which enables the 
righteous to endure it. 
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SERMON XII. 



ON ANXIETY IN WORLDLY MATTERS. 



1 Peter, v. 7. 
Casting all your care upon Godyfor he carethfor you. 

These expressions of the holy Apostle are intended 
to check the excessive anxiety of human beings for their 
worldly welfare, to inspire them with cheerfulness and 
confidence, and to teach them that after due care and 
attention the event must be left to God. 

In conformity with this text, I shall endeavour on the 
present occasion to dissuade you against excessive 
anxiety in worldly matters, and to restrain that anxious 
presentiment of future evil within those limits in which 
it behoves a good Christian to take care it is retained. 

The text says cast yourself upon God, meaning not 
before human exertions, but after them ; not previously 
to the suggestions of prudence, not previously to the 
ardour of invention, not prior to the best exertions of 
your best faculties in the business of the world ; but 
when you have planned, and thought, and guarded, and 
contrived, and done every thing which the degree of 
talent entrusted to you enables you to do, then avoid 
useless anxiety, then allay unprofitable perturbation: 
cast yourself upon God ; believe that he careth for you ; 
await in silent tranquillity, and with steady piety, events 
over which you have no further controuL 

This excessive anxiety proceeds from want of due 
reflection on human life. The best method is to be 
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prepared before hand, to consider anxiety as the rule of 
life, and quiet as the exception to the rule ; to be 
thankful to God, if you have no trials, but to remember 
you can hardly escape them ; to impress upon your 
mind that this is not a state of ultimate fruition, but of 
Christian trial. You must not dream in this life that 
you are in peace ; you must not think of delicacy and 
softness ; you must not say Why am I roused ? why am I 
alarmed? You stand with arms in your hand; hasty 
are your meals, broken is your sleep, loud and frequent 
your alarms. Age, poverty, and death, thunder round 
the camp of the Gospel. The soldiers of Jesus look not 
for rest in this life ; seldom, seldom is it their lot ; there- 
fore, do not you, a sincere Christian, be cast down be- 
cause j^our mind is ill at ease. Do you imagine because 
other men do not publish their sorrows in the street 
that they have no sorrows ? One has lost a beloved 
child, another is doomed to misery and want, a third has 
met in the world with the basest ingratitude, and been 
wounded in his best affections ; in some other among us 
the work of death is beginning, and he feels that his 
days are numbered. We are all fellow-mourners, all 
tenants in one vast hospital, we all contribute to that 
solemn sound of woe, which through the day and through 
the night is rising up from earth to heaven. 

The truth which I wish to inculcate is, that you 
must not make a world of your own, and then quarrel 
Avith the world in which Christians are placed, because 
the ways of God do not resemble the ways of men. 
There is no such state in this world as regular tran- 
quillity, and constant calmness. You should accustom 
yourselves to anxiety without repining, to uncertainty 
without impatience, to fear without despair. You should 
cast yourselves upon God, for he careth for you. 

There are two sorts of anxiety — the one sharpens a 
man's wit, the other depresses his spirit. Such anxiety 
as puts you upon the means of overcoming evil, which 

II 
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increases invention and multiplies resources, such 
anxiety as this, leads to every valuable exertion ; but 
the unchristian anxiety, the anxiety which savours 
nothing of the Gospel, which appears to argue a mistrust 
in Divine Providence, is that barren anxiety which leads 
to no end, which conduces to no good, which guards 
against no evil, which disturbs faculties instead of sharp- 
ening them, destroys resources instead of multiplying 
them, turns valuable activity into diseased irritability, 
and degrades Christian piety into abject fear. This 
is what our Saviour means when he tells us (as he often 
does tells us) not to give way too much to the cares of 
this world. 

And then to what purpose this extreme solicitude ? 
Is the order of the world changed by all your cares ? 
The wind bloweth were it listeth ; the great events of 
life have their course ; the ship which in some distant 
climate carries the objects of your hopes and fears, 
is it more in danger, is it less in danger, because you 
stand listening to the winds, and say, Alas, for my 
brother ! or, Alas, for my son ? A man who is in the 
habit, the religious habit, of accounting with himself, 
if he suffer the martyrdom of anxiety, should be able 
to state for what useful purpose he suffers it, should be 
able to point out some probable increase of fixture 
happiness, from the hope of which, present happiness 
is well and wisely deferred : he will surely labour to 
correct those habits of mind which produce only useless 
misery, and generate an impious and distrustful melan- 
choly without object and without end. 

It is a common answer to say these arguments may 
be true, but such desponding views depend upon tem- 
perament, they cannot be controlled, they are out of 
our power. Nothing, however, is more common than 
to call long habit, and vicious indulgence, by the name 
of temperament and nature. If your reason is satisfied 
that you ought to cast your care upon God, that God 
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careth for you, that such utter disbelief in the protection 
of the Almighty savours little of the cheerful patience 
of a Christian, then you may soon bring these feelings 
of despondency under wholesome control. Lift up, I 
say, the dark veil which hangs over your life ; throw 
open every obstacle, and cast down every barrier, and 
let in the light of hope and the beams of heaven ! Let 
them despair who ought to despair ! the man who says 
no prayer, knows no God, hopes for no second life: 
begin you to study Christian cheerfulness, and to admit 
Christian hope into your soul. You, who have the 
cheerful blaze of redemption before you, whose hopes 
the earth cannot contain, whose views the clouds cannot 
stop, it behoves you not to stand chilled and trembling, 
like the atheist, to whose view every danger of life pre- 
sents itself in the shape of eternal destruction. We do 
not want the Christianity of words, we want the Christi- 
anity of feelings and habits ; the proof that the word 
of God has got from the ear to the heart — from the 
heart to the daUy life. You believe that God gave his 
only begotten Son, to the end that we should not all 
perish, but have everlasting life. If this is warm in 
your heart, instead of being cold on your tongue, why 
do you not deck yourself out in the beautiful livery of 
hope ? Why do you wear always the garment of the 
mourner ? Has God given to man the Gospel for his 
misery ? or did he give it for his happiness ? Has the 
revelation of our blessed Saviour announced some great 
affliction ? Did that Saviour come upon earth to damp 
the feeble hope of immortality, and to extinguish the 
glimmering light which the collision of human wit had 
struck out ? Better things, other things, wiser habits 
suit the Gospel! — Be active, for life is difficult; be pru- 
dent, for life is dangerous ; but, after this, my heart shall 
be exalted, for I trust in my God, and I know that he 
careth for me. I know that prudence, diligence, piety, 
and righteousness, have commonly their reward even in 
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this life, and when for reasons I cannot scan, and for 
purposes which my feeble view cannot penetrate, I see 
happiness torn from the just, and showered on the bad, 
what care I for this ? for I know that the just will be 
angels in heaven ; and I know also that in the midst of 
all their revelry, the wicked are working their destruc- 
tion ; and though God may not always plague them 
with divers diseases and sundry kinds of death, yet 
sevenfold will be his wrath to come ; bitterly will they 
repent that they have not been warned by the sorrows 
of the world. 

Those also who give way to such excessive anxiety 
about worldly matters should remember that on their 
distant speculation of what will happen, or rather of the 
ill which will happen, (for of the good which will happen 
they take little account) ; but in their speculation of the 
evil which will happen they come to a decision before it 
is possible that all the facts, and 0,11 the circumstances, 
can be collected and subjected to their judgment. To 
what purpose arrive at conclusions which must make 
you wretched, without sufficient premises to draw any 
conclusion at all ? Why not wait till every thing is so 
plain and probable that your inference is rational and 
legitimate ? A little time occupied in religious cheerful- 
ness and pious hope is not ill employed. If the event 
happen not till the close of the day, the eleventh hour 
is time enough for despair. 

Look back, too, if you are sufficiently advanced in 
the journey of life to look back to any distance, and see 
how much more you have suffered from imaginary 
than from real evils ; how often the expected calamity 
never arrived ; how often the gathering storm was dis- 
persed, and the blue sky and the sun re-appeared, and 
the shelter you had sought was useless, and the fear you 
suffered unreasonable ; how many live whom you ex- 
]jected to die ; how much less the evil has been when it 
did como, than what you expected it to be ; how often 
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that which you considered to be an evil has turned out 
to be any thing but an evil. If this be true of time 
past why will it not be true of time to come ? Will not 
the realities of life be as much better than your fanciful 
substitutes, as you are forced to confess they have 
already been ? If God has cared for you more in time 
past than you have cared for yourself ; if He has been 
working good, while you have been anticipating misfor- 
tune ; if He has restrained physical and moral evil 
within bounds, while you, with impious fear, have con* 
sidered them as let loose, without plan, upon mankind, 
why may not all this experience teach you Christian 
hope and cheerfulness ? but there are those who make 
no such use of religion, who have no practical trust in 
the care of the Almighty, who no more cast their care 
upon God than if they disbelieved in his existence ; who 
have no other notion of religion than to cast themselves 
on the ground, and to cry woe, and terror, and grief. We 
perish! the hand of death is upon us! we are going 
down to the horrible pit ! we are broken into dust, and 
scattered to the winds ! 

No disposition has been more powerfully or more 
successfully satirised than the sanguine temperament of 
some men, which prevents them from ever learning a les- 
son of caution and prudence ; men who are never daunted 
by disappointment, nor delayed by defeat ; who trust 
implicitly in a fortune which has so often deceived them, 
and believe in the continuation of a success which has 
met with so many interruptions: but bad as this is, it 
is infinitely better than the opposite extreme. The 
man who cannot be taught to despair, is better than 
the man who cannot be taught to hope, whom no suc- 
cess can ever inspire with confidence, no blessing ever 
teach to enjoy, who is dark in the blaze of noon, dead 
in the fulness and freshness of life, dwelt in by bad 
tormenting spirits who dry up the sources of joy, and 
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use all the activity of an immortal soul to make him 
more wretched than the beasts that perish. 

To show so deep an anxiety about the aflPairs of this 
world is hardly consistent with the feelings and opinions 
of those who consider it is a passage to a better. There 
are men whom this may become, in whom it is con- 
sistency; but not you, not the zealous disciples of 
Christ, not men in whose hearts are deeply rooted the 
promises of the Gospel. If you say that you shall live 
again, and do not feel it, then I can understand that in- 
tensity of hope and fear which you exercise upon 
worldly objects ; but if you are touched by the word of 
God, if you are broad awake, if the scales have fallen 
from your eyes, if you see the redeeming cross, and the 
Son of Man suffering upon it, what have you to do with 
all this miserable trepidation for the things of this 
world ? How do you contrive to make them so large ? 
what means do you take to render them so important ? 
Not that I recommend enthusiasm or fanaticism, but I 
say, that an enthusiasm oblivious of this world is much 
more explicable, and much more consistent, in a candi- 
date for immortal life, than that grovelling care for all 
the trifles of the world, that abject fear of all its evils, 
that immense and overweening attachment to all its 
goods, that real and practical disavowal of God's provi- 
dence, which characterises the lives of many, aye, and 
of many very sincere Christians. 

" Man that is born of a woman," says the Book of 
Prayer, " hath but a short time to live, and is full of 
misery — he fleeth as it were a shadow, and never con- 
tinueth in one stay — in the midst of life we are in 
death." This is not a state which deserves the vast 
anxiety we bestow upon it. The same service teaches 
us the real remedy. " In the midst of life we are in 
death. Of whom may we seek for succour, but of Thee, 
God ? " And in conformity with the same sentiment 
the text says, " Cast thy care upon God, for he careth 
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for thee." I recommend you also, in confirmation of 
this text, and for the repression of excessive anxiety in 
worldly matters, to read and study the 12th chapter of 
the Gospel of St. Luke, which is full of remarkable pas- 
sages. '' Consider," says St. Luke in this chapter, " the 
lilies of the field, they toil not, neither do they spin ; 
yet I say to you, that Solomon, in all his glory, was not 
equal to one of these. If God then so clothe the grass 
of the field, which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into 
the oven, how much more will he clothe you, oh ye 
of little faith ! " — " And seek ye not what ye shall eat, 
and what ye shall drink, neither be ye of doubtful 
mind, but rather seek ye the kingdom of God, and all 
these things shall be added unto you ; " that is, do not 
seek, by excessive anxiety^ to control things you 
cannot control ; believe that you live under the pro- 
vidence and government of God ; you see it in the out- 
ward world, believe it in the inward world, confide in 
Divine goodness. Remember your first concern is your 
salvation — " Seek ye first the kingdom of God ; " but in 
seeking the kingdom of God you must be temperate, 
modest, just, gentle, watchful ; and these things are the 
very qualities which commonly, and probably, produce 
success in this life. In seeking the kingdom of God, 
you must inure yourself to such beautiful discipline, 
that it will promote even your worldly views : " seek ye 
first the kingdom of God, and all these things shall be 
added unto you." 

It seems a strange perversion of God's creation, that 
half the machinery of the mind should waste away in 
idleness and rust. We are moved by hope and fear: 
they were intended as the first and moving powers: 
are all the accelerating springs then to be kept in 
disuse? the source of vigour and renovation to be 
shut up ? and every thing to be contrived for debase- 
ment and depression ? You say, I dare not hope. 
Why dare you not do that, which, from the conformation 
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of your mind, it is clear God meant you should do ? 
Why will you impute such childish and tyrannical views 
to a God of infinite mercy and benevolence ? Why are 
you blind to that spirit of kirdness with which all the 
ci*eation is so clearly planned ? What pleasure do you 
suppose He can have in your temporary misery, who 
ffave his only Son for your eternal happiness ? I want 
you, my brethren, to seize the spirit of Christianity, to 
make religion a source of comfort and happiness, as God 
intended it should be, not a source of sorrow and des- 
pair. Gentle are the whispers of God's grace, and soft 
is its impulse ! — it ventilates the flame within, it makes 
the spirit pure, the fancy clear, the heart tender, and 
.the aiFections fine ! It gives supply in want, succour in 
distress, direction in understanding, pardon in oflFence ; 
it lights you with spiritual grace, warms you with holy 
desire, gives smoothness and speed to the journey of 
life ; and composing the vain heart of man, guards it 
from every thing that distracts and defiles. 

The pleasant sight is, to see a man who neither thinks 
the world of too much nor of too little consequence ; who 
thinks it important enough for care, not for perturbation; 
for precaution, not for anxiety. The man who so hopes, 
that he is not presumptuous, so fears, that he is not pu- 
sillanimous, so believes in the superintending providence 
of God, that he relaxes no human efforts, and then only 
looks to God, when he has honestly and strenuously ex- 
erted all the faculties that God has given him. 
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SERMON XIII. 



ON RICHES. 



1 Timothy, vL 17. 

Charge them that are rich in this world, that they he not high^ 
minded, nor trust in uncertain riches, but in the living God, who 
giveth us all things richly to enjoy. 

It has been the object of Christian divines at all times 
to shelter their fellow-creatures from the powerful influ- 
ence of present objects, to increase the empire of religion, 
and to accommodate the vehemence with which any ob- 
ject is desired, to its real value and importance. 

If these efforts on the part of the ministers of Christ 
have been vigorous and uniform, it is because they have 
been necessary for the edification of mankind ; it is be- 
cause the objects of human ambition are unwise and ill 
directed ; it is because they put their trust in the riches 
they can touch and weigh, and not in the riches of the 
soul ; it is because it is of all other Christian lessons the 
most difficult to teach — that the true happiness of a man 
must be derived from himself, and not from the circum- 
stances of his outward fortune. 

I should be unwilling to attribute a more fascinating 
power to riches than in fact they are found to possess ; 
but the melancholy truth is, that they twine round the 
heart, and stop the growth of the tree of life. Few men 
there are rich in the good things of this life, who consider 
those things as accidental and secondary ; few, able to 
command and display, who live only for Christian cha- 
rity and Christian justice ; few, who do not put their 
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tnist in riches — not exclusively, but principally and 
emphatically. " There " (say they) " is my shield and 
buckler, and the stony rock of my defence. I am 
happy because I have possessions, because I have rank, 
because I have power : these are my antidotes against 
the evils of life, and with these I defy the malice of 
fortune." 

Now, in answer to these feelings, I contend that it is 
almost impossible that riches alone can confer happiness ; 
that let a man's situation in life be what it may, he must 
"depend for his happiness upon his own exertions, and 
the pains which he takes with his fallen nature; and 
that he will, in all probability, be the most miserable of 
human beings, if he thinks that his prosperity supersedes 
in him the necessity for Christian exertion, and for that 
labour which the Scriptures tell us is to obtain the prize 
of the high calling. 

It may be barely worth while to observe on the un- 
certain nature of human prosperity, upon the perilous 
revolutions of the world, and the frequent subversions 
we have witnessed of the most settled and ancient 
grandeur. Many men seek wealth, through the perils 
of commerce, and must of course be ready to resign it 
at the first adversity of fortune ; many lose it by their 
vices, many dissipate it by their folly, many sacrifice it 
to importunity, many lose it by fraud ; so that wealth 
and power, whatever be their means of affording con- 
solation to human life, very often do not last as long as 
life itself; and this, in weighing them against other pur- 
suits, is of course a very important objection to their 
value. 

Then the matter of fact, the daily experience of com- 
mon life, is against trusting in riches. The wretch who 
cries at your gate for a morsel of bread is not a greater 
object of pity than the man who trusts to his great situ- 
ation and great wealth, and believes that these alone, 
without the struggle and warfare of Christian righteous- 
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ness, would make him an happy man. We see the 
wretchedness of the poor ; it appeals instantly to the 
senses ; but all men have not seen the rich man within 
the walls of the palace. Of all the varieties of weariness 
there is often no weariness like his. Impelled by no 
necessity to exert himself, he has lost all power of ex- 
ertion ; placed above the power of opinion, he has no 
wish to please ; far from death, he is weary of life ; cer- 
tain of gratification, he ceases to desire ; he is ignorant 
Avithout curiosity, restless without motive, and greedy 
for pleasure, without the faculty of being pleased. In 
this way, many a rich man lives within his palace, and 
envies those children of poverty who gaze at his purple 
and fine linen, and know nothing of the heart within. 

The astonishment and emotion with which riches are 
viewed by a person who has never been accustomed to 
them, are not the feelings of those to whom they are 
habitual. We must not mistake the power of novelty 
for the power of wealth, or imagine that every day will 
not blunt the vehemence of those sensations, which the 
first enjoyment of great possessions commonly excites. 
When surprise is tranquillised, when pride has had its 
full range, when every sense becomes sure of its full 
tribute of enjoyment, then the scales fall from the eyes, 
then come back the sickness of the soul, the misgiving 
of the world, and that tremendous feeling that the im- 
mortal spirit within us catmot be held by the palaces of 
the earth. 

Another reason why it is so unwise to trust in riches 
is, that they have no sort of connection with many of 
the greatest goods of life, and afibrd no sort of protection 
to many of its worst evils. They have nothing to do 
with health ; they cannot confer fame ; they cannot avert 
self-reproach ; they cannot purchase real inward respect ; 
so that wealth is not only uncertain, and the pleasure 
of possessing it blunted by habit, but it cannot procure 
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the highest enjoyments of life, all of which are cheap, 
and totally independent of wealth. 

I have said that the highest enjoyments of life are 
cheap, and the attainment of them within every man's 
power. Subjugation of bad passions, Christian ameliora- 
tion of temper, a Christian disposition to oblige and to 
do good, a mind conscious of no crime, at peace with 
itself, in charity with others, trusting firmly in a Divine 
Providence, hoping earnestly for Christian redemption 
— all these things are literally and truly better than 
wealth. I don't believe there ever lived a man who 
wilfully and knowingly, would have bartered the riches 
of his soul for the riches of the world ; and these habits 
and qualities of mind, which we may fairly call the 
wealth of the soul, are attainable by all. They never 
fly away, but endure commonly as long as life endures, 
increasing by use, and accumulating by time ; they 
excite no envy, they command love and respect ; they 
occasion no regret, rouse not into action the stings of 
conscience, embitter not the hour of death, are borne 
with us to another world, and laid for a sin-offering 
before the throne of God ! 

The sacred writer from whom my text is taken is always 
^vise and practical. He does not say, "Don't enjoy 
wealth," but, " Don't put your trust in wealth ; don't 
suppose that wealth will do alone, without Christian 
righteousness; do not sit down and say, ' Now I can 
forget God and despise my fellow-creatures, and neglect 
myself.' " The soul of man must be kept with Christian 
diligence, whatever be the station in life ; with it the 
poorest man may be happy, without it the highest 
cannot be so ; and remember this ; if you do not con- 
stantly strive against the powers of darkness, you will 
find all evil passions constantly growing upon you, and 
all the excellent principles of nature falling into shade 
and insignificance : the demon of indolence will creep 
upon you and loosen your spirit, and lull you into a 
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living tomb. You will become the slave of angry pas- 
sions, you will persecute and hate, you will be degraded 
to the very earth by sensual passions: — there is not a 
folly nor an unchristian sin to which you do not expose 
yourself, the moment that you put your trust in your 
outward fortune, and think on that account that you 
can be exempted from the constant severity of inward 
discipline. 

The truly evangelical and wise feeling with which 
riches should be enjoyed is not a feeling of trust, but a 
feeling of deep and constant suspicion that they may be 
the means of temptation; that sin, and death, and 
wretchedness, may be in the midst of them ; that they 
may lead their possessor from the service of God. 

Others may say, " What happiness, what splendour, 
what enviable possessions, what a delightful existence ! " 
but the teacher of the people and the minister of Christ 
would say, " Can you bear all this ? Does it corrupt 
your soul ? Do you find that you are insensibly put- 
ting your trust in all these things ? Do they estrange 
you from the altar of God? Do you remember less 
frequently than you used to remember it, that you are a 
short-lived, an accountable, and a redeemed being ?" 
These are the questions which the rich man should hear 
in the midst of his enjoyments. 

It is, as I have before hinted, no mean consolation to 
the poor, to know how little mere wealth and grandeur, 
without inward discipline and exertion, will contribute 
to any man's happiness in this world ; and it is pleasing 
to think that what few only can obtain, is not only not 
indispensable to happiness, but that it is not eminently 
and by itself conducive towards it ; that though every 
man cannot be rich, eveiy man can govern his passions, 
every man can improve in righteousness, every man can 
be meek, every man can be just, every man can prepare 
in his own heart that heavenly disposition of the Gospel 
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which all the riches of the earth cannot equal, and 
cannot confer. 

The praise and approbation of the best of mankind is 
not a motive for action to a Christian, but it is a very 
agreeable concomitant in the painful journey of life ; 
and when it comes accidentally, and without being 
sought for, it may very fairly be enjoyed. Now there 
is nobody so little loved while he lives, and so soon for- 
gotten when he dies, as he who has trusted to his great 
possessions alone, and considered his riches as a fair 
substitute for good qualities. We cannot avoid drawing 
a comparison between the outward fortune and the 
inward man ; the worthlessness which is fed with so 
much luxury, and the insignificance which is followed 
by so much pomp. These things are sharply seen, and 
tenaciously remembered, and deep and inveterate is the 
indignation and contempt with which they are pursued. 

But what am I to do? What use of wealth does the 
Gospel enjoin to me ? Be the first in schemes of charity 
and compassion; encourage learning, seek out for merit; 
come forward in times of difficulty and danger, and 
show to the people the spectacle of disinterested virtue. 
Ask of God, and seek in the Gospel, that spirit which 
can alone teach you to use them aright ; keep your heart 
open for other men's miseries ; train your understanding 
to watch over the public good, and be ready with all 
your endeavours to promote it. As you value your 
salvation, do not sit down in the idle and selfish posses- 
sion of an instrument which you have not wisdom 
to understand, vigour to lift, or steadiness to direct, ia 
those purposes for which it was entrusted to you. 

In the worst situations of human life, what use can 
riches be to you ? Can they put back for a single 
moment that day when God will call you ? Can they 
comfort you on that day ? Do you mean, in your plan 
and arrangement of life, to forget those last serious 
years in which a man must always have the images of 
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death and decay before his eyes ? Is there any charm 
against that death and that decay, but the memory of 
Christian actions ? Believe me, you will then look on 
the grandeur of the world as you would look onthe toys 
of an infant ; and you will smite on your breast, and 
see that you have built your palace on the sand ; that 
the winds and waves, will bear it away, and hurl it to 
everlasting ruin. 

What then is to be done, and what plan of life is to 
be followed ? With respect to the acquisition of wealth, 
you are poor I will suppose, without being in abject 
want ; do not relax in those means of improving your 
condition, which, if it does nothing else, at least gives 
occupation ; but instead of envying the rich and great, 
cast about you and see whether the means of great hap- 
piness are not placed within the reach of every body ; 
and whether by a little exertion you cannot become a 
much happier person than he who, in the estimation of 
the vulgar, is a much happier because a much richer and 
more powerful man than you. Begin with your sins 
and infirmities ; do not spare yourself ; take a fair and 
candid view of them, and sit resolutely down to extirpate 
them from your heart ; resolve that you will restrain 
the excesses of temper ; that you will study and cultivate 
your fellow-creatures ; that you will keep yourself within 
the bounds of temperance ; that no man shall reproach 
you as the cause of his unhappiness ; that your conscience 
is void of offence towards God and towards man. Will 
any man of reflection say that there can be a wiser ob- 
ject of human exertion than this beautiful and Chris- 
tian service to God ? Will any man really say, when 
once he is raised above the chance of wanting bread, that 
Christian subjugation of passion will not confer more 
real happiness, than all the wealth and glory of the 
world ? Does there exist in the world a man who would 
be the rich slave of a thousand bad lusts and passions, 
rather than live poor in all the freedom of righteousness ? 
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It is not a mere parade of words, but it is a solid real 
happiness, to feel conscious of no crime, to subdue pas- 
sion, to intend good, and to do good. If wealth and 
power come, God be thanked for the loan of them ! but 
look far beyond them to the grave, and to the world to 
come. Prepare to meet God, with souls clear of all 
earthly passion ; day by day, while you live, strive to 
extinguish some portion of evil, and become the true 
and perfect servants of Christ; cherish that brave Chris- 
tian spirit, which teaches you to set a value upon some- 
thing which you can command yourself, not upon those 
accidents which you cannot control. Are you to be 
blamed because you are in mean garments ? Are you 
an object of contempt because your house is lowly, and 
yonr food plain, and because the chances of life have 
given you no honest opportunity of emerging from an 
humble condition ? Lift up your heart above the mean 
and abject habit of measuring and venerating human 
beings by their wealth, or of measuring and venerating 
yourself by your wealth, or of despising yourself because 
you are poor. Can any man charge me with having done 
that which is bad and base ? Can any human being say 
that I have been the cause of his unhappiness ? Have 
I not given of my little, to him that has less ? With 
the Gospel in my hand, and the image of Jesus before 
me, have I not searched for evil in the inward chambers 
of my heart ? This is glory, but it is immortal glory ! 
this is splendour, but it is the splendour of the soul ! 
these are possessions, but they are possessions given by 
God ! That this may be the wealth which you covet, 
that these may be the treasures which you seek to accu- 
mulate, I charge you that are rich in this world, that 
they be not high minded, nor trust in uncertain riches ; 
but in the living God who giveth you aU things richly 
to enjoy. 
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SERMON XIV. 



ON THE DUTIES OF THE QUEEN. 



Daniel, iv, 31. 
*' O King, thy hirigdom is departed from thee^ 

I DO not think I am getting out of the fair line of duty 
of a Minister of the Gospel, if, at the beginning of a new 
reign, I take a short review of the moral and religious 
state of the country, and point out what those topics 
are which deserve the most serious consideration of a 
wise, and a Christian people. 

The death of a King is always an awful lesson to 
mankind; and it produces a more solemn pause, and 
creates more profound reflection, than the best lessons 
of the best teachers. 

From the throne to the tomb — wealth, splendour, 
flattery, all gone ! The look of favour — the voice of 
power, no more ; — the deserted palace — the wretched 
monarch on his funeral bier — the mourners ready — 
the dismal march of death prepared. Who are we, and 
what are we ? and for what has God made us ? and why 
are we doomed to this frail and unquiet existence? 
Who does not feel all this ? in whose heart does it not 
provoke appeal to, and dependence on God ? before 
whose eyes does it not bring the folly and the nothing- 
ness of all things human ? 

But a good King must not go to his grave without 
that reverence from the people which his virtues de- 
served. And I will state to you what those virtues 
were, state it to you honestly and fairly ; for I should 

I 
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heartily despise myself, if from this chair of truth I 
could utter one word of panegyric of the great men of 
the earth, which I could not aver before the throne of 
God. 

The late Monarch, whose loss we have to deplore, was 
sincere, and honest in his political relations ; he put his 
trust really, where he put his trust ostensibly — and 
did not attempt to undermine, by secret means, those to 
whom he trusted publicly the conduct of affairs ; and I 
must beg to remind you that no vice and no virtue are 
indifferent in a monarch ; human beings are very imi- 
tative ; there is a fashion in the higher qualities of our 
minds, as there is in the lesser considerations of life. 
It is by no means indifferent to the morals of the people 
at large, whether a tricking perfidious King is placed 
on the throne of these realms, or whether the sceptre is 
swayed by one of plain and manly character, walking 
ever in a straight line, on the firm ground of truth, 
under the searching eye of God. 

The late King was of a sweet and Christian disposi- 
tion ; he did not treasure up little animosities, and in- 
dulge in vindictive feelings : he had no enemies but the 
enemies of the country ; he did not make the memory 
of a King a fountain of wrath ; the feelings of the in- 
dividual (where they required any control) were in 
perfect subjection to the just conception he had formed 
of his high duties: and every one near him found 
it was a government of principle, and not of tem- 
per ; not of caprice, not of malice couching in high 
places, and watching an opportunity of springing on its 
victim. 

Our late monarch had the good nature of Christi- 
anity; he loved the happiness of all the individuals 
about him, and never lost an opportunity of promoting 
it ; and where the heart is good, and the mind active, 
and the means ample, this ihakes a luminous and beau- 
tiful life, which gladdens the nations, and leads them. 
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and turns men to the exercise of virtue, and the great 
work of Salvation. 

We may honestly say of our late Sovereign that he 
loved his country, and was sensibly alive to its glory, 
and its happiness. When he entered into his palaces he 
did not say, " All this is my birthright : I am entitled 
to it — it is my due — how can I gain more splendour? 
how can I increase all the pleasures of the senses ?" but 
he looked upon it all as a memorial that he was to repay 
by example, by attention, and by watchfulness over the 
public interests, the affectionate and lavish expenditure 
of his subjects ; and this was not a decision of reason, 
but a feeling which hurried liim away. Whenever it 
was pointed out to him that England could be made 
more rich, or more happy, or rise higher in the scale of 
nations, or be better guided in the straight path of the 
Christian faith, on all such occasions he rose above him- 
self; there was a warmth, and a truth, and an honesty, 
which it was impossible to mistake; the gates of his 
heart were flung open, and that heart throbbed and 
beat for the land which his ancestors had rescued from 
slavery and governed with justice: — but he is gone — 
and let fools praise conquerors, and say the great Napo- 
leon pulled down this kingdom and destroyed that army, 
we will thank God for a King who has derived his quiet 
glory from the peace of his realm, and who has founded 
his own happiness upon the happiness of his people. 

. But the world passes on, and a new order of things 
arises. Let us take a short view of those duties which 
devolve upon the yoimg Queen whom Providence has 
placed over us — what ideas she ought to form of her 
duties — and on what points she should endeavour to 
place the glories of her reign. 

First and foremost, I think, the new Queen should 
bend her mind to the very serious consideration of edu- 
cating the people. Of the importance of this I think no 
reasonable doubt can exist ; it does not in its effects 
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keep pace with the exaggerated expectations of its inju- 
dicious advocates, but it presents the best chance of 
national improvement. 

Reading and writing are mere increase of power. 
They may be turned, I admit, to a good, or a bad pur- 
pose ; but for several years of his life the child is in 
your hands, and you may give to that power what bias 
you please: thou shalt not kill — thou shalt not steal — 
thou shalt not bear false witness ; — by how many fables, 
by how much poetry, by how many beautiful aids of 
imagination, may not the fine morality of the Sacred 
Scriptures be engraven on the minds of the young ? I 
believe the arm of the assassin may be often stayed by 
the lessons of his early life. When I see the village 
school, and the tattered scholars, and the aged master 
or mistiness teaching the mechanical art of reading or 
writing, and thinking that they are teaching that alone, 
I feel that the aged instructor is protecting life, insuring 
property, fencing the altar, guarding the throne, giving 
space and liberty to all the fine powers of man, and 
lifting him up to his own place in the order of Creation. 

There are, I am sorry to say, many countries in Eu- 
rope which have taken the lead of England in the great 
business of education, and it is a thoroughly commend- 
able and legitimate object of ambition in a Sovereign 
to overtake them. The names, too, of malefactors, and 
the nature of their crimes, are subjected to the Sove- 
reign; — how is it possible that a Sovereign, with the 
fine feelings of youth, and with all the gentleness of her 
sex, should not ask hereelf, whether the human being 
whom she dooms to death, or at least does not rescue 
from death, has been properly warned in early youth of 
the horrors of that crime for which his life is forfeited ? 
— " Did he ever receive any education at all ? — did a 
father and mother watch over him ? — was he brought 
to places of worship ? — was the Word of God -explained 
to him ?— was the book of knowledge opened to him ? 
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— Or am I, the fountain of mercy, the nursing-mother 
of my people, to send a forsaken wretch from the streets 
to the scaffold, and to prevent by unprincipled cruelty 
the evils of unprincipled neglect ?" 

Many of the objections found against the general edu- 
cation of the people are utterly untenable : where all are 
educated, education cannot be a source of distinction, 
and a subject for pride. The great source of labour is 
want; and as long as the necessities of life call for 
labour — labour is sure to be supplied. All these fears 
are foolish and imaginary ; the great use and the great 
importance of education properly conducted is, that it 
creates a great bias in favour of virtue and religion, at 
a period of life when the mind is open to all the impres- 
sions which superior wisdom may choose to affix upon 
it ; the sum and mass of these tendencies and inclina- 
tions make a good and virtuous people, and draw down 
upon us the blessing and protection of Almighty God. 

A second great object which I hope will be impressed 
upon the mind of this Royal Lady ia, a rooted horror 
of war — an earnest and passionate desire to keep her 
people in a state of profound peace. The greatest curse 
which can be entailed upon mankind is a state of war. 
All the atrocious crimes committed in years of peace — 
all that is spent in peace by the secret corruptions, or 
by the thoughtless extravagance of nations, are mere 
trifles compared with the gigantic evils which stalk over 
the world in a state of war. God is forgotten in war — 
every principle of Christian charity trampled upon — 
human labour destroyed — human industry extinguished ; 
— you see the son, and the husband, and the brother, 
dpng miserably in distant lands — you see the waste of 
human affections — you see the breaking of human 
hearts — you hear the shrieks of widows and children 
after the battle — and you walk over the mangled bodies 
of the wounded calling for death. I would say to that 
Royal child, Worship God, by loving peace — it is not 

X 3 
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your humanity to pity a beggar by giving him food or 
raiment — / can do that; that is the charity of the 
humble, and the unknown — widen you your heart for 
the more expanded miseries of mankind — pity the 
mothers of the peasantry who see their sons torn away 
from their families — pity your poor subjects crowded 
into hospitals, and calling in their last breath upon their 
distant country and their, young Queen — pity the 
stupid, frantic folly of human beings who are always 
ready to tear each other to pieces, and to deluge the 
earth with each other's blood; this is your extended 
humanity — and this the great field of your compassion. 
Extinguish in your heart the fiendish love of military 
glory, from which your sex does not necessarily exempt 
you, and to which the wickedness of flatterers may urge 
you. Say upon your death-bed, "I have made few 
orphans in my reign— I have made few widows— my 
object has been peace. I have used all the weight of 
my character, and all the power of my situation, to 
check the irascible passions of mankind, and to turn 
them to the arts of honest industry : this has been the 
Christianity of my throne, and this the gospel of my 
sceptre ; in this way I have striven to worship my Re- 
deemer and my Judge." 

I would add (if any addition were wanted as a part 
of the lesson to youthful royalty), the utter folly of all 
wars of ambition, where the object sought for — if at- 
tained at aU — is commonly attained at manifold its 
real value, and often wrested, after short enjoyment, 
from its possessor, by the combined indignation, and 
just vengeance, of the other nations of the world. It is 
aU misery, and folly, and impiety, and cruelty. The 
atrocities, and horrors, and disgusts of war, have never 
been half enough insisted upon by the teachers of the 
people ; but the worst of evils and the greatest of follies 
have been varnished over with specious names, and the 
gigantic robbers and murderers of the world have been 
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holden up, for their imitation, to the weak eyes of 
youth. May honest counsellors keep this poison from 
the mind of the young Queen. May she love what Grod 
bids, and 4o what makes men happy ! 

I hope the Queen will love the National Church, and 
protect it ; but it must be impressed upon her mind, 
that every sect of Christians have as perfect right to the 
free exercise of their worship as the Church itself — 
that there must be no invasion of the privileges of other 
sects, and no contemptuous disrespect of their feelings 
— that the altar is the very ark and citadel of freedom. 

Some persons represent old age as miserable, because 
it brings with it the pains and infirmities of the body ; 
but what gratification to the mind may not old age 
bring with it in this country of wise and rational im- 
provement ? I have lived to see the immense improve- 
ments of the Church of England — all its powers of 
persecution destroyed — its monopoly of civil offices ex- 
punged from the book of the law, and all its unjust and 
exclusive immunities levelled to the ground. The 
Church of England is now a rational object of love and 
admiration — it is perfectly compatible with civil free* 
dom — it is an institution for worshipping God, and not 
a cover for gratifying secular insolence, and ministering 
to secular ambition. It will be the duty of those to 
whom the sacred trust of instructing our youthful 
Queen is intrusted, to lead her attention to these great 
improvements in our religious establishments; and to 
show to her how possible, and how wise it is, to render 
the solid advantages of a national Church compatible 
with the civil rights of those who cannot assent to its 
doctrines. 

Then again, our youthful Ruler must be very slow 
to believe all the exaggerated and violent abuse which 
religious sects indulge in against each other. She will 
find, for instance, that the Catholics, the great object of 
our horror and aversion, have (mistaken as they are) a 
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great deal more to say in defence of their tenets than 
those imagine who indulge more in the luxury of in- 
vective than in the labour of inquiry — she will find in 
that sect, men as enlightened, talents as spkndid, and 
probably as firm, as in our own Church ; and she will 
soon learn to appreciate, at its just value, that exag- 
gerated hatred of sects which paints the Catholic faith 
(the religion of two thirds of Europe) as utterly incom- 
patible with the safety, peace, and order of the world. 

It will be a sad vexation to all loyal hearts, and to all 
rationally pious minds, if our Sovereign should fall into 
the common error of mistaking fanaticism for religion ; 
and in this way fling an air of discredit upon real de- 
votion. It is, I am afraid, unquestionably the fault of 
the age ; her youth and her sex do not make it more 
improbable, and the warmest efforts of that description 
of persons will not be wanting to gain over a convert so 
illustrious, and so important. Should this take place, 
the consequences will be serious and distressing — the 
land will be inundated with hypocrisy — absurdity will 
be heaped upon absurdity — there will be a race of folly 
and extravagance for royal favour, and he who is 
furthest removed from reason will make the nearest 
approach to distinction : and then follow the usual con- 
sequences; a weariness and disgust of religion itself, 
and the foundation laid for an age of impiety and in- 
fidelity. Those, then, to whom these matters are de- 
legated, will watch carefully over every sign of this 
excess, and guard from the mischievous intemperance 
of enthusiasm those feelings, and that understanding, 
the healthy state of which bears so strongly and inti- 
mately upon the happiness of a whole people. 

Though I deprecate the bad effects of fanaticism, I 
earnestly pray that our young Sovereign may evince 
herself to be a person of deep religious feeling : what 
other cure has she for all the arrogance and vanity 
which her exalted position must engender? for all the 
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flattery and falsehood with which she must be sur- 
rounded ? for all the soul-corrupting homage with which 
she is met at every moment of her existence? what 
other cure than to cast herself down in darkness and 
solitude before God — to say that she is dust and ashes 
— and to call down the pity of the Almighty upon her 
difficult and dangerous life ? This is the antidote of 
kings against the slavery and the baseness which sur- 
round them: they should think often of death — and 
the folly and nothingness of the world, and they should 
humble their souls before the Master of masters, and 
the King of kings ; praying to Heaven for wisdom, and 
calm reflection, and for that spirit of Christian gentle- 
ness which exalts command into an empire of justice, 
and turns obedience into a service of love. 

A wise man struggling with adversity is said by some 
heathen writer to be a spectacle on which the gods 
might look down with pleasure : but where is there a 
finer moral and religious picture, or one more deserving 
of Divine favour, than that of which, perhaps, we are 
now beginning to enjoy the blessed reality ? 

A young Queen at that period of life which is com- 
monly given up to frivolous amusement, sees at once 
the great principles by which she should be guided, 
and steps at once into the great duties of her station. 
The importance of educating the lower orders of the 
people is never absent from her mind; she takes up 
this principle at the beginning of her life, and in all 
the change of servants, and in all the struggle of 
parties, looks to it as a source of permanent improve- 
ment. A great object of her afifections is the preservation 
of peace ; she regards a state of war as the greatest of 
all human evils ; thinks that the lust of conquest is not 
a glory, but a bad crime ; despises the folly and mis- 
calculations of war, and is willing to sacrifice every 
thing to peace, but the clear honour of her land. 

The patriot Queen, whom I am painting, reverences 
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the National Church — frequents its worship, and 
regulates her faith by its precepts ; but she withstands 
the encroachments, and keeps down the ambition natural 
to establishments, and by rendering the privileges of 
the Church compatible with the civil freedom of all 
sects, confers strength upon, and adds duration to, that 
wise and magnificent institution. And then this 
youthful Monarch profoundly, but wisely religious, 
disdaining hypocrisy, and far above the childish follies 
of false piety, casts herself upon God, and seeks from 
the Gospel of his blessed Son a path for her steps, and 
a comfort for her soul. Here is a picture which warms 
every English heart, and would bring all this congre- 
gation upon their bended knees before Almighty God 
to pray it may be realised. What limits to the glory 
and happiness of our native land, if the Creator should 
in his mercy have placed in the heart of this Royal 
woman the rudiments of wisdom and mercy ; and if, 
giving them time to expand, and to bless our children's 
children with her goodness, He should grant to her a 
long sojourning upon earth, and leave her to reign 
over us till she is well stricken in years ! What glory ! 
what happiness ! what joy ! what bounty of God ! I of 
course can only expect to see the beginning of such 
a splendid period ; but when I do see it, I shall exclaim 
with the Psalmist, — " Lord, now lettest thou thy 
servant depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy 
salvation." 
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SERMON XV. 



ON THE KEEPING OF THE SOUL. 



Mark, viii. 37. 
What shall a man give in excliajige for his soul? 

A QUESTION this which excites surprise at first, but 
which is justified by sad experience of human life, that 
men do too often set a price upon their souls, — a price 
in avarice, a price in revenge, a price in ambition, a 
price in any one of those numerous objects of human 
desire which men foolishly consider to be of more value 
than their souls. But I will state to you a few of these 
unhappy contracts, and you will then see better what I 
mean. 

A man sells his soul who gives up his honour and his 
integrity in pursuit of wealth ; who becomes one atom 
more rich than good faith, than the law of the Gospel, 
and the dictates of conscience, tell him to be right. 
Give up his soul, in strict language, he cannot, for that 
is immortal and indestructible ; but he gives up all that 
happiness which the soul may impart to him here, or 
secure to him hereafter in the kingdom of heaven. He 
gives up peace of mind ; he gives up the consciousness 
of well-doing, which is the great ornament and support 
of life ; he gives up the approbation of just men ; he 
gives up hope in Christ ; he gives up inward support 
and outward cheerfulness ; he gives up dignity and 
solid happiness ; and so, he sells his soul ! 

A man sells his soul when he gives himself up to foul 
and sensual vices, not remembering that beautiful word 
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• 

of the Scripture, that " the body is the temple of the 
Holy Ghost," meaning, that when you see wood or 
stone, it is mere brute matter ; but that in the material 
part of man, the Creator has lodged a portion of his 
heavenly spirit ; that it is the receptacle of purity ; that 
as a fire bums in a lamp, and gilds and glorifies all near 
objects, so in the frail flesh, God's Spirit always lives 
and bums, and we dim its brightness with the gTossness 
and pollutions of sin. " Beware of fleshly lusts," say 
the Scriptures, " which war against the soul." If you 
give way to them, your soul is lost ; intellect is extin- 
guished ; feeling is blunted ; all the pleasure of common 
life and common things is gone ; the Christian character 
is extinguished ; the contract is made with the eternal 
enemy of man ; your soul is exchanged — you have lost 
your soul ! 

If you sell your opinions in the great public concerns 
of the world, and for any temptation of power or 
interest, forget your duties to your fellow-creatures, 
then you sell your soul ! You love something better 
than the approbation of conscience; you prefer some 
worldly consideration to the love of God : the best and 
highest parts of human nature are exchanged for some- 
thing which cannot rival them in excellence, cannot 
equal them in price — you have taken something in 
exchange for your soul ! 

There are many such contracts ; there are few, very 
few, to whom the great glory of existence is the princi- 
pal object of existence ; who guard the intellectual soul, 
who guard the moral soul, who remember that to feel 
righteously and to act righteously is the highest privi- 
lege, as it is the greatest happiness of man ; who believe 
that all the accidental goods of life are dust, and dross, 
and dew, when they must be purchased by the degra- 
dation of our spiritual nature ; — few who, in balancing 
human actions, feel and exclaim with the text, " What 
shall I be profited if I gain the whole world and lose 
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my own soul ?" " What shall I give in exchange for 
my soul?" 

It is clear from every line of Scripture, it is sanctioned 
by the express promises of God, that we shall live again ; 
that there is another life beyond this ; that there is a 
moral government of the world. Do you believe in 
this, and do you stiU sell your soul? But I know how it 
is: you believe in this, but you believe in it faintly: 
you do not deny it when it is put to you ; but you do 
not willingly recall the doctrine, and eagerly look at it, 
and fondly cling to it. If this be so, I exhort you to 
quit every other pursuit of life, till this greatest of all 
truths is deeply graven upon your mind : — read, reflect, 
hear, think, till you feel as certain of another existence 
as you do of this, and then you will know the value of 
that soul which men barter for all the idle and insig- 
nificant pleasures of life. The objects of the world will 
then fall in price ; every thing will be less which appears 
to be now so great ; many things will be almost mean 
which are now magnificent ; you will remember for 
what you were created, your patrimony, your birth- 
right — better than the poor lodging upon earth ! You 
will feel with me then, that it will avail you nothing if 
you gain the whole world and lose your own soul. 

Men who do not keep their souls, who engage in this 
ungodly barter of the soul, often repent of it, even in 
this world, often feel the bitterest remorse for the loss 
of character, and loss of self-respect. If moral depravity 
can be hidden from the world, which it very rarely can 
be, yet a man can still more rarely hide it from himself. 
This loss of self-respect is one of the bitterest circum- 
stances which attends the barter of the soul; it does 
not show itself in confession or complaint, but in mo- 
roseness, in violence, in melancholy, in the hatred of 
better and undegraded men, in a thousand painftil forms, 
according to the temper and disposition of the suflPerer. 
There is a lurking feeling of degradation: — the freedom, 
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the safety, the cheerfulness of righteousness are gone, 
all kindness is extinguished, and he who has degraded 
his soul often ends with hating mankind, because he 
knows that mankind do hate, and ought to hate, and 
when they discover his misdeeds, will and must hate 
him. When I speak of the value of self-respect, I do 
not mean that noise, and pomp, and impudence, with 
which men wish to make others believe that the author 
of all this folly respects himself, but I mean that deep 
and silent satisfaction which can never be counterfeited, 
never mistaken ; the feeling of a Christian who is con- 
scious that the world cannot tempt him to a base action, 
that the world and all it contains have no power to do 
it. Behold, as you often may behold, in human affairs, 
the signs of this pure heart, the unconquerable courage 
it gives, the calmness, the confidence, the clearness of 
that man who has never bartered his soul ; how the bad 
shrink before him ! it is, whenever you see it, as if the 
moral confusion of the world had ceased ; as if the just 
were taking their birthright, and were lording it over 
human affairs. It is no more ppssible to mistake this 
self-respect acting in the great concerns of life than it 
is possible for the skilful lapidary to mistake the com- 
positions of art for the gems which are formed in the 
silence and darkness of nature. 

But do not exchange your soul, because it will not 
only embitter your passage in this life, by forfeiting 
your own esteem, but you will forfeit also the esteem 
and approbation of good men, who are God's vicegerents 
upon earth. If any thing be worth struggling for in this 
world it is esteem ; and false and hypocritical are those, 
who pretend to say they can live without it, and that 
they do not want it. What if you do gain some dar- 
ling project by exchanging your soul ? — a vineyard — a 
name — a title — some higher step — more wealth — 
more ease ; still you must not forget what a hard thing 
it is to endure scorn, to bear the averted looks, and the 
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alienated hearts of men, whose approbation used to 
be your pleasure and your support. You may talk 
haughtily of this, and pretend to pass it over with 
gaiety and carelessness, but these things sink deeply 
into a feeling heart, when their justice and propriety 
cannot be denied : they make a man repent that he has 
exchanged his soul ; they cause him to know the value 
of his soul ; and he starts up in an agony of shame, and 
flings down the thirty pieces of silver, and asks for his 
integrity and innocence, and cannot regain them. What 
is that to us ? say the world, to the repentant sinner (as 
the Jews said to Judas), what is that to us ? see thou to 
that. 

The intense misery of a man who finds he has gained 
his prize and lost his character, that he cannot be both 
reputable and bad, is a powerful homage paid to virtue. 
Happy the young man who has witnessed it, who has 
profited by witnessing it ; who has learnt from that 
sight, that it would profit him nothing if he gained the 
whole world and lost his own soul. 

Then remember, in estimating this foolish bargain, 
that men often sell their souls for what cannot long, in 
the nature of things, continue to give them any satisfac- 
tion ; for wealth and power, which after the first rapture 
of enjoyment they will not even know they possess ; 
which confers pleasure only for the short time they are 
enhanced by novelty. Nothing more common, than to 
see men wearied and disappointed by the price they 
have received, by the inadequate value given for the 
soul. All men love good principles, just thoughts, pure 
feelings, wise resolutions, steady perseverance, power 
over present impressions, the blessed fruit of the soul 
and of the spirit. A man may foolishly and rashly 
imagine he may gain something better by the ex- 
change, but no man ever supposed that his being was 
not ennobled and dignified by these attributes ; — that 
they were not eminent parts of the Christian character. 
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that they were not pleas for salvation, that they did not 
bring him nearer to God. 

Human beings seem to pass you in the race of life, 
who exchange their souls for some worldly good ; but 
envy them not ! better unknown, than ill-known ; better 
the dinner of herbs and a pure conscience than the 
stalled ox and infamy. The object is not to be as rich 
and powerful as you can be in this world, but to be as 
rich and powerful as is consistent with integrity, sound 
principle, and Christian duty. There is no advantage for 
which it is worth while to be bad and base : be patient, 
and good, and long-suffering, and in the end, it is most 
probable, character will bring you round, and establish 
you even in this world ; at all events, you will derive 
from it the deepest inward satisfaction, and you will 
find that in great trials God will support you wonder- 
fully, if you listen to that pure spirit which he has 
planted in you for your guide. 

The ocean cannot be navigated without a compass, life 
cannot be endured without righteousness, without the 
approbation of a superior nature, without the hope which 
Christ gives, without the grace which God breathes, 
without one unbending rule of right. If you try life 
upon any other plan, it wiU be a miserable burthen to 
you : if you sell integrity, and justice, and character, 
for the good things of this life, you will soon find, that 
you have changed the food of an eternal soul for the 
food of a perishing soul. The only worthy objects of 
life are, to become wiser, better, and more fit for God. 
In the midst of poverty, and pain, and distress, do not 
exchange your soul : come what will, tempt what may, 
remember the plain lesson of the Gospel I have taught 
you this day. On every occasion of life do your duty, 
adhere to your principles, keep your soul ! it will pro- 
bably reward you in this life, it will certainly reward 
you in a life to come : — be firm — be upright — be 
pure — and say on every occasion of life, when you 
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feel yourself tempted to yield, what will it avail me if I 
gain the whole world, and lose my own soul ? what 
shall I give in exchange for my soul ? 

A very material circumstance, which I would wish to 
impress upon the young, is, that opportunities for mak- 
ing this ill-fated contract, will be perpetually presented 
to them ; they will find, from time to time, the preserv- 
ation of the soul a serious impediment to their progress 
in life. AU these things will I give you, said Satan to 
the Saviour, if you will fall down and worship me ; and 
what he said to the Master, he says to the disciples ; — 
submit to this degradation, and you shall be rich, — 
allow this mark of infamy, and I will give you power ; 
indulge in this vice, all the struggles of life will be 
quieted, and all the privations of life will be softened : 
you must expect all this, it will come to you, you will 
be exposed to it whatever is your station ; but resist it 
firmly, and without doubt or parley ; no price for the 
soul, no recompence for eternal destruction, no bribe 
which shall incur the anger of God, no allurement which 
shall break the law of Christ. 

Is it quite certain if the contract be made that the 
price will be received ? that if you give up the gospel, 
the wages of Satan will be paid ? Want of principle 
often leads to success ; but want of principle often does 
not lead to success, often destroys success — often leads 
to infamy and disgrace. There is a chance, therefore, 
that after you have deserted the service of God, you 
may not succeed in the service of Mammon ; that your 
folly may be as exemplary as your sin ; that you may 
have sacrificed reputation without gaining the profits 
of iniquity. The text says if you gain the whole world, 
— but you may gain nothing — you may lose every 
thing after you have bartered your soul; — a traffic, 
therefore, which is bad at the best, bad if every thing 
succeed, bad if all the terms in your favour be fulfilled, 
. — is marked with every species of fault, liable to every 
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variety of censure, and is exposed to a strong proba- 
bility of failure. Watch therefore acutely the examples of 
those who have lost their own souls, and gained nothing 
in exchange ; who, after having become infamous, have 
lived in poverty, and died in misery. And mark also, 
and with still greater eagerness, the examples of men 
who have firmly kept their souls; who, obeying the 
Gospel, and honoured by their fellow-creatures, have 
lived in opulence, and risen up to greatness and glory ; 
who have enjoyed all this world can afford without 
losing the hope of what another can give. 

Do not imagine that you can sell your soul partially, 
that you can bargain to go a certain length in evil 
doing, and no further — it is not impossible, but it is 
improbable. No human being ought to expose his 
eternal salvation to so dreadfiil a risk; if you begin, 
you answer the sneers of the world, and the contempt 
of the world, by advancing still further ; and you justify 
the contract you have made by ostentatious wickedness. 
Many men who begin with slight infringements of the 
law of conscience are provoked to go further, or become 
callous, and careless, and ignorant whether they are 
advancing or not. If you keep your soul, you must 
keep it wholly and entirely. I do not wish to lessen in 
your eyes the real difficulty. It must be kept with 
diligence, with uncompromising integrity; it must be 
kept with unyielding courage. It is no idle possession, 
it is no office of recumbency and ease, but you know that 
God sees it, and that Christ rewards it ; that no labour 
has such a recompense, no toil such a reward, no race 
such a goal, no other exertions which Omniscience wit- 
nesses, no other service which Omnipotence repays. 

I cannot conlude without impressing upon the 
minds of the younger part of my congregation one very 
important rule for keeping the soul — and keeping the 
soul is the purpose for which every Christian ought to 
live — I mean the love of simple and innocent pleasures. 
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You will find that men who cannot live without emo- 
tion, most commonly barter their souls ; they become 
gamblers, adulterers, duellists ; trust to sin and passion 
for their happiness, become the enemies of men, and 
cease to be the disciples of Christ. But men who can 
amuse themselves with a little, who are content with 
something a little above common impressions, who are 
determined not to be amused unless they can be amused 
innocently, who are as followers of Christ afraid to trust 
themselves to high and tumultuous feelings, — such 
men live in content, innocence, and cheerfulness ; they 
keep their souls ; they witness these agonising bargains 
of the duped and deluded sinners, and they are safe. 

Mark, if you please, how the language of Scripture 
falls in with the notions of men, — " Gain the whole 
world." What is the whole world to a sinner ? what 
does he call the whole world ? Any wretched gratifica- 
tion, any siUy enjoyment upon which he happens to 
have fixed his appetite, unused to denial, — not only is 
the contract base, but the price is despicable — he sells 
what he ought not to have sold, and he receives for it a 
mean payment. But rouse yourselves to Christian 
exertions and manly efforts, and let it be with you a 
daily question : " Have I kept my soul ?" and a daily 
prayer that it may be kept ; and a daily thanksgiving 
when it is kept. Some of us walk in purple and fine 
linen, and some in the mean garments of a beggar, and 
the crowd separate, and say, " Let there be a way made 
for him, for the man of wealth and power is coming! " but 
God sees in that crowd the man who keeps his soul — God 
marks him for eternal life. Let him not think that his 
secret labours and his self-denials are unnoticed and 
unknown ; short and fleeting is the day of those who 
have gained the whole world; endless the duration, 
immortal the happiness of him who has taken nothing 
in exchange for his soul. 

It is a sad spectacle, — but so common that our sense 
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of all its fatal consequences is less acute, — a human 
being gives up his days and nights to study, that he 
may be called a learned man, but he does not remember 
his soul ; he exposes himself to death and woimds, that 
he may be called brave ; he lives under the burning 
sun, or in the countries of eternal winter, that he may 
become rich, and he is a religious man, and he hopes 
for salvation in Christ, but he does not think of his 
soul. He bestows a thought upon it every now and 
then, but his profound science, his military fame, and 
the appetite for wealth, are the feelings which have got 
possession of his heart, and which strangle every high 
thought, and every holy desire. But I say, use some of 
those arts which you employ " to gain the whole world" 
— use them to save your own soul. In war you can bear 
hunger and thirst, and show laudable and beautiful 
temperance ; do it in the cause of God, — do it to save 
your soul. In the acquisition of wealth you can pa- 
tiently investigate ; look into your heart with the same 
patience for error, for folly, for crime, for every bad 
feeling which Christ forbids ; make the best use of time 
by labouring for eternity ; learn what is of the highest 
value ; labour where remuneration is the most ample ; 
quit us, or listen to us ; either say there is no religion, 
or, if you believe us, follow us, and say, and feel with 
the text, " What is a man profited if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul, or what shall a man 
give in exchange for his soul ?" 
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SERMON XVI. 



THE OUTWARD MAN RENEWED. 



2 Cor. iv. 16. 

As the outtvard man perishes, the inward man is renewed day 

hy day. 

When a human being has passed through half his life, 
and reflects upon the number of friends he has lost, he 
begins to think that all he has heard of the shortness of 
human life is true : — his heart is first pierced by the 
light of heaven ; he looks steadfastly at the grave, and 
he begins to think what he can do, to compensate to 
himself the loss of youth, and to meet the sad spectacle 
of bodily decay. Then he thinks of the renewal of the 
inward man through the grace of Jesus Christ ; then 
he remembers that a new soul may develope itself in a 
perishing body; that a pure spiritual creature may 
spring up in the ruin of the flesh ; that in the midst of 
pain, and anguish, and weakness, he may become fit to 
live near God. 

Now, my brethren, let me endeavour to remind you 
this day, what is to be done for the renewal of the 
inward man ; what the improvements are, as life advances, 
which our happiness requires, which the law of Christ 
exacts, which are necessary for the attainment of im 
mortal salvation. 

First, remember the mark and warning given by the 
text — the perishing of the outward man ! So that you 
are not left to the mere unquickened operations of 
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reason, but there is interwoven a gradual chain of cir- 
cumstances, which awakens you to alteration and repen- 
tance. The eye grows dim, the hand trembles, the 
limbs are less and less capable of fatigue — what does all 
this mean ? Of what does it remind you ? That you 
are to die ? No, it reminds you that the task of wisdom 
and improvement is to begin ; that passion is to be ex- 
tinguished; that anger is to be restrained; that great and 
good purposes are to be steadily pursued ; that you are 
to understand the world and duly to appreciate it ; that 
the renewal of the inward man should be seriously and 
effectually begun. 

I cannot of course mean, that every circumstance, 
every consideration which leads to an improvement in 
our characters as Christians, is not to be eagerly and 
thankfully laid hold of; but if individual thought and 
energy cannot supply you with more early and steadier 
warnings, there comes at last the perishing of the 
outward man; the gradual dissolution of the body, 
which drives you to think of some system of compen- 
sation and to atone for outward ruin, by perfection and 
purity within. 

But let us endeavour to look a little into what is 
meant by the renewal of the inward man, when the 
outward man perishes day by day. 

I would, in the first place, take it as a good sign of 
the process of renovation, when I perceived that any 
man became more calm and gentle as life wore away, 
and infirmities multiplied upon him. 

There are few things of which in the retrospect of 
our lives we are more thoroughly convinced, than of the 
great and undeserved pain we have inflicted upon others 
and upon ourselves, by the excesses of anger. You 
cannot look into your own hearts, you cannot begin the 
process of renewal, without perceiving that this passion 
is utterly foreign to the habits and principles of a good 
Christian ; and that the only inadequate excuse which 
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can be offered for it, is the inexperience and impetuosity 
of youth. If you are indeed preparing for God, if out- 
ward warnings appal you, if you dare to labour for 
eternity, you must become calm and gentle as you are 
rising upwards towards your Creator ; a solemn watch- 
fulness over thought, and word, and gesture ; firmness 
without passion ; a mind inunoveable by impulse, and 
over which a sense of duty is omnipotent ; the steady 
and the certain sweetness of that man who has put off 
his old nature, and renewed the inward man day by 
day. Anger, I would remind you, destroys the respect 
which age excites. The association of an irascible mind 
with a feeble frame appears to be incongruous, and leads 
to contempt ; you seem to have learned nothing from 
life, and to have lived in vain ; it is not a fault natural 
to the period of decay, and wants even that common 
palliation and inadequate defence. But it is a beautiful 
and a Christian sight, to see a religious man struggling 
successfully with passion ; to behold him a rock of pa- 
tience, upon which the waves of the mind lash themselves 
in vain ; a man ready for long suffering, dreading more 
the reproaches of his own heart than the reproaches of 
others ; conscious when the moment of provocation is 
over, that he must render to himself the severest account 
of every look and every word ; determined that at every 
event of temporary misrepresentation and temporary 
inferiority, he will secure to himself the pure pleasure of 
an approving conscience ; resolved, that at all hazards 
he will never submit again to the tyranny of his own 
passions. If such a spectacle as this do not command 
respect, what will command it ? Whom do you think 
God looks down upon ? Whom does Christ love ? whom 
does he own, if it be not such a man as' this ? Who will 
ever be received into the blessed order of higher spirits, 
if it be not this renewer of the inward man ? 

We must take as another great sign of the process of 
renewal, the greater ascendency obtained over sensual 

K 4 
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passions, as well as the passion of anger. They have 
been tried ; you have had a fair experience whether the 
gratification of the senses is the real secret of life. 
Have they given you cheerful security? Have you 
found that they will bear you up in great evils ? Can 
you resist them when they encroach ? It is, on the 
contrary, the recollection of all the misery you have 
suffered; the constant self-reproach with which you 
have been tormented ; the iron bondage in which you 
have been held; that makes the control of sensual 
temptation the great, first, and most important con- 
sideration in the work of the renewal of the inward 
man. 

In fact, the most shallow and superficial view of our 
Christian faith, must tell you, that there can be no 
renewal without it. Suppose you have acquired a love 
of knowledge ; suppose (as St. Paul says), you " speak 
with the tongues of angels," — do you suppose that the 
passport to heaven is written any where else than upon 
a pure heart ? Do you believe that the little miserable 
lusts of this world are a fit discipline for eternal dura- 
tion ? Look all around you ; look at the plan and 
order of the outward world. Millions and millions of 
creations perish at their beginning, before the object and 
end of their existence is fulfilled ; the best and most 
perfect only remain to run their marked and destined 
career. Look at birds, — look at trees, — look at the 
beasts of the field, — how few reach their proper age, — 
how many die before they have once quaffed the air, or 
feasted upon the sun. As in the outward, so in the 
spiritual world, how many living souls are created ! 
How many will be cast into wretchedness ! How few 
wiU see God, and pass through the prison of the body 
into endless, spiritual happiness ! — beautifully developing 
and completing the immense plan of God, — first ani- 
mating the clay of the body ; gathering, by little and 
little, sense and perception, feeling, reasoning, increas- 
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ing every moment in intellectual power ; then in mature 
life catching the scheme which connects distant worlds 
together ; cleansing pollution ; restraining passion ; con- 
trolling sense ; preparing for the second state ; renewing 
the inward man, as the outward man perishes day by day. 
When you begin the process of renewing the outward 
man, there must be consistency, — a fixed plan of life, — 
not that eternal vacillation between good and evil, by 
which the conduct of youth is so often characterised ; 
but a clear goal and a steady approach to it. The life 
of a fool is always beginning; there is always some 
reason why the intended reformation should be delayed 
till to-morrow, and to-morrow is spread over the half of 
life. But in the miserable uncertainty of human life, it 
is not superfluous to tell the young and the strong to 
begin ; it is not foolish zeal to admonish the healthiest 
human being here present, that he may not perhaps 
have more than a few short hours to live ; but we have 
greater rights over him who is beginning to perish away, 
who feels the first approach of age, — he miLst hear us, 
he cannot turn himself away ; he knows we are right, — 
our warning must reach his heart. What ! have you 
lived through half your life, and have still no rule ? 
Have you the outward sign and promise of wisdom, and 
none of the real essence ? Are you the guide and leader 
of other human beings, and are you still as much the 
victim of some intemperate and disgraceful passion, as 
you were when you had all the ignorance and inexpe- 
rience of youth to plead as an excuse ? Are you the 
companion and the rival of boys in your vices ? Is the 
force of their passions sanctioned by your authority, 
and strengthened by your example? Is the inward 
man never to be renewed ? Is there no time for God ? 
Is it to be an uninterrupted scene of sensuality and 
emotion from the cradle to the grave ? By your hopes 
in Christ, by your horror which you must have of a 
state of pain and degradation in another state of exist- 
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ence, I call you to the great task of renewal, before the 
outward man perishes. Do not disgrace manhood and 
incipient old age by fluctuation, inconsistency, and 
doubt ; it is time you should have a rule, it is time you 
should show us that you are governed by it ; it is time 
that the law of Christ, which has been instUled into 
you from your earliest infancy, should become a part of 
yourselves ; that it should, without formal recognition 
and avowal, unconsciously direct your thoughts, and 
bias your actions. 

I pity that human being who passes through this world 
getting learned, getting rich, or getting powerful, and 
who has never once turned his attention inwards to the 
better, to the infinitely more glorious task, of renewing 
the inward man; — of governing temper, restraining 
passion, and encouraging every laudable and virtuous 
emotion; — the peace of mind which it gives — the 
power of doing without what other men want and can- 
not get — the indifference to death with which it arms 
you — the cheerful hope in God that it brings to you — 
the spring of feelings and emotions with which it lifts 
you over all the common events of life ! If the good 
things of this world must be wanted, or the inward 
man not renewed ; if such an alternative were ever pre- 
sented to your choice, — you had better live upon a 
wretched morsel of bread, than die without feeling the 
great joy of the renewal of the inward man. Then we 
must consider what is meant by those words of the text, 
" renewed day by day." It means, that occasions are 
daily and hourly presenting themselves for the renewal 
of the inward man — for the formation of those habits 
which constitute reformation ; that success in this great 
Christian work does not depend so much upon arduous 
exertion, as upon constant attention ; — not so much 
upon a few great efforts, as upon the accumulated effect 
of many small ones. The great object and discipline in 
renewing the inward man, is to lay down a rule, and to 
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adhere to it in all things, great and small ; — remember- 
ing that no omission is trifling and unimportant, where 
the object is to establish religious habits. In fact, re- 
ligion and morality are never safe, till the effort with 
which their rules are at first obeyed, subsides into habit, 
and are practised, not only without difficulty, but na- 
turally and unconsciously — or with some eagerness and 
delight. 

I shall come now to an improvement in character, 
which I must consider as a very essential feature in the 
renewal of the inward man, and which I am afraid 
some among you may consider as almost too trifling 
and common for the pulpit. I mean an improvement 
of temper : and yet, consider whether a great part of 
the comfort and happiness of life, does not depend 
upon temper. We are all of us apt to consider that 
Christian piety consists in great sacrifices, and requires 
stupendous and important occasions for its exercise ; 
that it is to be shown in the equanimity with which 
sickness, or the sudden reverses of fortune are endured , 
that it is reserved for the captive, or the martyr, or the 
good Samaritan. But why not to-day ? why not in com- 
mon life ? why not in your own houses ? — by courtesy, 
by gentle demeanour, by a disposition to pardon and 
to encourage, by the restraint of all bitterness and as- 
perity, by a constant desire to avoid all ofience, and to 
communicate pleasure to your fellow-creatures. Great 
occasions may never occur — these occasions are sure 
to come. This humble and daily Christianity softens 
all the evils of life, shows how deeply the law of Christ is 
felt, how much the character and example of our blessed 
Saviour has been studied, and in the sum of its efifects 
it contributes most powerfully to human happiness. 
Remember, as the outward man decays, you will stand 
more in need of the assistance and afiection of your 
fellow-creatures. The most unpleasant form of human 
nature, is a malicious, irrit^ible, querulous disposition in 
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a decaying frame ; it dissolves at last the nearest ties, 
and wears out the warmest affections. The death of 
such a man, instead of being a source of solemn sorrow, 
is too often a restoration of comfort and liberty to those 
with whom he has lived. The renewed man is sensible 
of the pain and disadvantages of old age, but he has no 
malignant wish to depress others to his own level ; he 
has taught himself to love the happiness of others, and 
is always ready to promote those innocent pleasures of 
which he can no longer partake ; he has long foreseen 
the condition of age, and comes prepared to meet it 
with patient and cheerful wisdom ; he knows it is the 
lot of humanity, and that the young, and the happy, 
and the gay must come to it, as well as himself; that 
he, like other human creatures, has enjoyed his short 
hour of youth and strength, and that a good Christian 
should not envy it in others, or strive to darken it with 
his own gloom. The advance of life and the increase 
of decay are truly formidable, where no preparation has 
been made for the renewal of the inward man. The 
united force of bodily pain and malignant passion can- 
not be encountered without horror and dismay ; and if 
you defer too long the Christian task of reforming 
temper, you must either give it up altogether, or begin 
it in the midst of pain and disease ; and every year that 
it is deferred adds to the difficulty : every fresh instance 
of indulged irritability, renders that indulgence more 
necessary to you, and more difficult to be resisted. The 
alternative is, between resisting a strong habit, or an 
habit comparatively weak ; between exertions under- 
taken at a period when they may be attended with suc- 
cess, or protracted till they produce nothing but defeat 
and despair. 

I have said these few things upon the renewal of the 
inward man, but the subject is one of the most com- 
prehensive nature. The great object is to begin, — to 
show that the period of repentance and eflfective im- 
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provement (the consequence of repentance), at least is 
not protracted beyond the earliest feelings of outward 
decay, — the control of anger, the victory over sensual 
gratification, and the command of temper, are always 
among the most striking proofs of Christian improve- 
ment, and evince in the most satisfactory manner that 
a human being has turned himself from the outward 
world to the command and discipline of himself. When 
once you have advanced so far in the great work of 
renewal as to find that very high and very pure pleasure 
can be derived from these inward exertions, that the 
happiness which proceeds from getting the better of 
bad passions is not a fallacy invented to deceive you, 
but one of the most solid joys of human life ; when 
once you have discovered this invisible world, this inex- 
haustible source of pure and satisfactory pleasure, you 
wiU then enter truly and earnestly into the renewal of 
the inward man. When anger, sensuality, and malevo- 
lence are chained up, the great sources of evil are shut, 
and then all good feelings and all heavenly wisdom rush 
of course into the mind ; for the mind must be full of 
something. The love of the world will be lessened, the 
love of God will supply its place ; the world will be 
loved as much as it ought, but eternity wiU be more 
and more considered. As the work of renewal advances, 
you will behold day by day the inward man more 
glorious and more good. You will forgive more ; you 
will love human happiness more cordially ; every day, 
upon the altar, you wiU sacrifice to God some miserable 
infirmity of the flesh. You will search your own heart 
with the eagerness of a man who knows he may see God 
and live for ever if he will ; and then, my brethren, when 
this is your frame of mind, when you live for no other 
object but to make yourselves more fit for God, let death 
come when it will, let the outward man perish day by day. 
Is not death conquered ? Is not the sting of death torn 
out ? Is not the darkest comer of your grave illumined 
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by the light of Heaven ? Can I be so foolish, can you 
be so weak, as to believe that the spiritualised, the 
renewed Christian, who for many years has tremblingly 
watched over his own soul ; who has blessed you when 
you have reviled him ; who has forgiven you when you 
have injured him ; who has made his little less, when 
he could do you any good ; who has always come out the 
first and the foremost into the midst of the greatest 
misery he could find ; who has never been away when he 
could dry human tears, or heal human wounds ; — do you 
believe that the man who has conquered all his degrading 
passions, and made himself good and pure, will be for- 
gotten by God ? that his toil will be of no avail ? that 
there is no more in store for him than for one who ends as 
he began, and carries to his grave the faults and follies of 
his childhood ? I would rather believe that the world 
was made by accident, than that such a man would not 
meet with his reward. I believe, on the contrary, that 
the great object of God was to create this man ; that the 
mission of Christ was to teach and to save him ; that the 
heavens are spread out above to allure him ; that the 
infinite works of God which he sees, are so many solemn 
promises of his immortal existence; — and when such a 
man is carried to his grave, I mourn over him no more 
than I do over the seed which the husbandman casts 
upon the ground ; because I know how soon it will rise 
up with a glorious increase ! 
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SERMON XVII. 



PARABLE OF THE SOWER AND THE SEED, 



Matthew, xiii. 4. 

And behold there went out a sower to sow, and it came to pass as 
he sowed, some fell by the way^side, and the fowls of the air 
came and devoured it up; and some fell upon stony ground 
where it had not much earth, and immediately it sprang up, 
because it had no depth of earth. But when the sun was up it 
was scorched, and because it had no root it withered away ; 
and some fell among thorns, and the thorns grew up and choked 
it, and it yielded no fruit, and others fell on good ground, and 
did yield fruit that sprang up and increased. 

This is one of those simple and intelligible parables 
in which our Saviour was accustomed to instruct his 
disciples, and to deliver to future ages his lessons of 
religious wisdom ; sometimes (he says) the seed of 
doctrine falls upon weak understandings, and is soon 
withered away ; sometimes the cares of the world choke 
it, sometimes it is swallowed up by the bad passions of 
the heart, and sometimes it brings forth the joyful har- 
vest of salvation. In pursuance of these observations 
of our blessed Saviour it will be useful to investigate 
why men profit so little, by so much teaching, — why 
it is that the sacred truths of the Gospel, so' strongly 
enforced, are so weakly received, — why the arm of the 
sower, which has widely scattered the seed, so seldom 
binds up the fuU sheaf, or gathers into the gamer the 
promised return. 

Good doctrine is cast away, because it is delivered to 
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the heedless, to men who are not prompted by any pre- 
sent ijiconvenience to think of futurity. If life goes on 
easily for the present ; if there is no pain, no sickness, 
no sudden blow of death, the mass of mankind are 
always desirous to avoid serious subjects, and to take 
shelter in the passing idleness of the fancy, from 
thoughts which admonish and alarm. Instruction is 
regarded as a matter of course ; it is a fixed ceremony 
to tell men that they will grow old, that they will die, 
and be judged : all this has been heard from the first 
dawn of childhood, and heard till it is little or nothing 
regarded, as if these things were not true because they 
are common^ — as if they were not terrible because all 
men say them, and all men know them, — as if the 
reality vanished with the impression, and there were to 
be at last no day of judgment, because the man of this 
earth hears of it without emotion. 

The young, too, suppose that to listen to religious 
instruction, and to grow better, is the province of a 
later period of life ; that they are not yet come to the 
age for obeying God; that they have many years of 
thoughtlessness before them, and that the decline of 
the body wiU in due time indicate the proper season 
for the sanctification of the mind : it is not sinfulness 
which is the cause of this disobedience, but negligence 
and inattention ; they are not roused ; they are not 
touched ; the grace of God has never rested upon them : 
if they are told that life is uncertain, they believe it 
while they hear it, but they forget it. If it be urged that 
the vengeance of the Almighty is terrible, they feel that 
this must be so, but they do not act upon that remem- 
brance as a permanent principle. It is in vain to cast 
in the seed, the ground is unprepared ; there must be 
adversity, there must be sickness, there must be old 
age ; the body must fall into ruin, the tongue faulter, 
and the hand tremble; the signs must be gross, the 
warning loud, the symptoms dismaying, the danger 
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near, the consequences terrible; then the preacher is 
heard, then the sinner says. Instruct me, defend me, 
show me how I may be saved, — tell me of Christ ! — 
tell me of his redemption ! — point out the way to ever- 
lasting life! Alas, my brethren, it is then too late! 
Winter is come, the joyful season of harvest is gone by, 
and nothing remains but the feeble and blighted pro- 
duct of the expiring year. 

The Word of God is not unfrequently rejected, from 
more rash and hasty judgments than men would make 
in the most common of human concerns. Every rea- 
soner shows how he would have brought about a revel- 
ation, and then demands, with an air of triumph, why 
the Christian revelation has not been produced in the 
same manner ? He states a first objection, which, in 
his estimation, renders the subject not worthy of in- 
vestigation : he treats the question, whether there has 
been any communication made to man respecting a 
second life, with more precipitate judgment, and less 
attentive curiosity, than he would pay to any object of 
interest, or to any discovery of science. Why, for in- 
stance, such a man asks, why is Christianity unknown 
in so many regions of the habitable globe, if it was 
intended by Providence to be the religion of the whole 
world ? why are any doubts suffered still to exist of its 
divine authenticity? why are not those miracles re- 
newed, to continue the conversion of disbelievers, which 
were first exhibited for its commencement ? Any one 
of these questions is objection enough to make an indo- 
lent and contented infidel, and is deemed sufficient for 
the rejection of the Word of God. In putting these 
questions, and in proposing these difficulties, there can 
be no blame, for religion is bound to solve and answer 
them all, as far as human faculties employed in its cause 
can do so. But have you read the Word diligently? 
have you pondered it in your heart? do you know 
how wise and thoughtful men have answered these 

L 
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difficulties? have you given to their reasonings, free 
admission and frequent meditation ? and do you reject 
the Word because, from the very bottom of your heart, 
you cannot assent to the arguments by which it is up- 
held ? You well know there is nothing of all this ! 
You have not read the Word diligently, nor pondered it 
in your heart, nor asked how wise men have answered 
your difficulties, nor given free admission or frequent 
meditation to their reasonings ; but, with a few slender 
pleasantries, have tost away the gift of God, and, with 
idle words, have past over the tidings of angels — the 
records of prophets — the lives of saints — the wisdom 
of sages — the test of long time — the most singular 
and momentous history of the revelation of our Saviour 
Christ ! The seed here is not only not brought to ma- 
turity, but it has utterly perished as soon as it has 
fallen ; without the first swelling of life, and the plea- 
sant signs that it is rising up out of the earth, it is 
smitten with instant death, and cursed with hopeless 
barrenness. 

I come now to a cause of failure in the dispersion of 
the Word, specially mentioned by our Saviour — the 
cares of the world, by which good doctrine is choked up 
and overpowered. I wish I could think it an exaggera- 
tion to say, that there are many men too busy for the 
reception of the Word ; not unfavourable to the general 
influence of religion ; far removed from the sUghtest 
tendency to infidelity ; not scofifers or vain jesters, or 
men prone to form quick and arrogant opinions upon 
sacred subjects ; but men, who prefer the little earthly 
things of to-day, before the distant sublimities of re- 
ligion ; — who are determined to procure riches, and 
power, and credit, and have made no determination to 
seek after the kingdom of heaven ; and who have no 
leisure to carry such determination into effect, if they did 
make it ; — who cannot spare an hour of piety from the 
speculations of avarice and the struggles of ambition. 
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He who rejects the Word from these causes, and puts 
his trust in the world, must be well prepared to abide 
by the conditions under which we live in this world. 
He must be prepared to part with these things before 
the close of life, if the revolutions of human aiFairs 
render it necessary ; he must be sure that these things 
are as pleasing in the enjo3mient as they seem to be in 
the pursuit ; that they can comfort him in the decline of 
life, and fortify him at the approach of death. If he is 
certain of all these things, then let him turn a deaf ear 
to the Word, and let the sower cast his seed in vain ; 
and when he is well stricken in years, and the hand of 
death is heavy upon him, let him count his possessions, 
and number his honours, and calm the terrors of ap* 
proaching judgment, by the remembrance of these 
earthly joys that are fading away ! 

In other cases where the Word fails, there is at least 
space for its growth ; if you can once impress, you may 
penetrate deeply; if you can once communicate an 
impulse, you may go on to any extent; but in this 
case the whole soil is pre-occupied, and all the aliments 
of vegetation turned into a different channel. A rest- 
less worldly activity possesses, rules, and degrades the 
whole soul : you must cut down the love of gain, tear 
up all the deep-rooted feelings of power ; you must 
persuade a mind accustomed to present objects, to wait 
for remote enjoyments; you must lead it from the 
tumultuous feelings of the world to a calm sanctity ; 
you must teach him content, who has always been 
blindly and eagerly grasping at something beyond him ; 
you must preach up humility to a man, whose object it 
has been to pass as many in the race of life as the 
utmost strain of exertion would enable him to over- 
take. Well, indeed, must he labour in the vineyard, who 
can reclaim it for the good seed, amid these noxi- 
ous weeds that choke it, and these tares that diminish 
its strength. 

1.2 
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In pursuing this parable of the sower and his seed, 
we must not forget the rank and luxurious growth 
of fanaticism — a species of vegetation where the plant 
only is flourishing, and the product small ; where the 
experienced husbandman laments over the bad fer- 
tility, and is mocked with apparent increase. It re- 
quires, indeed, some knowledge of the human mind 
to estimate the real growth of the Word. That man is 
not more godly than others who proclaims himself to 
be so, and says, I am the greatest of the apostles. It is 
no evidence of superior sanctity to give to your own 
modification of the Christian religion a name, which 
necessarily implies that no one else has any religion at 
all ! it is no proof of progress in the true evangelical 
spirit, to give birth to factions and parties in the 
church ; to differ from the mass of mankind in trifles ; 
to make these trifles a point of rallying, and a mean for 
acquiring power. It does not evince any superior 
knowledge of the ways of Grod, to display violence and 
enthusiasm in the style of religious worship, and by 
these means to encourage scoffers. All these things 
lead to the spirit of religious party, make religion an 
affair of uncontrolled passion, and destroy for ever that 
good and wholesome fruit, which the true seed, put in 
with care, and cultivated with skill, never fails to 
produce. 

I €annot pass over this cause of the failure of the 
seed without noticing that lamentable division, which, 
under the name of Puseyites, has taken place in our 
church, and which I think is now working considerable 
mischief in it. I do not mean to attribute to the leaders 
of this party in the church any bad motives ; I do not 
-concern myself with their motives ; I confine myself 
merely to the effects they are producing and are likely 
to produce; and not only may their motives be pure 
and conscientious, but I am very willing to admit that 
their doctrines in the end may produce some good. 
They may sometimes correct that laxity which is so 
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apt to creep into ancient establishments, and they may 
rouse occasionally a spirit of religion, which is accus- 
tomed so often to become languid and indifferent amidst 
the occupations and distractions of the world. But the 
evil they do is this, they draw nearer and nearer to the 
Catholic religion, and diminish that rooted aversion to 
the Catholic faith which is the great bulwark of public 
safety and public freedom in every Protestant country. 
I look upon the establishment of the Protestant religion 
to be the most extensive improvement which the human 
race has ever exhibited, — the strongest barrier against 
superstition they have ever reared, — the most active 
bound and leap to intellectual and spiritual freedom 
they have ever made. It seems to me almost like a law 
of nature ; and I should shudder as much at its dissolu- 
tion as if the laws of the planets were broken, and the 
safety of their ancient orbits disturbed. What ! receive 
again the laws of Jesus through the arrogance, the 
frauds, the forgeries, the impostures of Rome? — fall 
down again, in blind obedience to a priest, and beUeve 
that I have no hope of God's mercy, and no trust in 
Christ's promise, but what this self-created agent of 
Heaven chooses to sell me for money? To be called 
upon to believe, as we have been lately called upon to 
believe by one of the first Catholic noblemen in the 
country, in the miracles of living impostors, who would 
have been instantly put down in this country by the 
justice and the gaol? Is it possible to think of such 
changes as these in English character and English 
opinion without alarm ? and is it possible to see men 
bringing forward on all occasions little Catholic prac- 
tices, praising Catholic people, and imitating before the 
multitude. Catholic worship as far as they dare ? Is it 
possible to see all this, to see it increasing daily, and not 
to say that this modem sect is doing (whatever its 
intentions may be) great and serious mischief to the 
establishment ? 

L 3 
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In expressing as I do express, my rooted aversion to 
the Catholic religion, I remain the firm friend of Catholic 
emancipation ; I object to all penal laws, and all incapaci- 
ties for religious opinion. I think our establishment is 
not weaker, but stronger for their repeal ; and I rejoice 
to have lived to see the day when the church to which I 
belong, having given up all assistance from penal laws 
and religious tyranny, trusts for its safety to its wisdom 
and learning alone. 

Then this sect preach up a blind obedience and a 
slavish surrender of opinions fix)m the clergy to their 
bishops; but this is not, nor ever has been, a tenet 
of the English church, though it is a tenet of the 
church of Rome.^ A canonical obedience we owe, and 
I hope we shall always willingly pay, to our eccle- 
siastical superiors ; but we must not forget that we serve 
a greater Master than them, and that obeying all the 
regulations of the church, and doing all that the law 
ordains, we ought to obey our own conscience, and exer- 
cise our own judgment, upon all other subjects with 
the most perfect freedom ; not conceiving that common 
sense or decency, or the law of Grod or man, require that 
we should blindly surrender our own opinions to men 
officially superior, but in reality not always wiser, better, 
or more instructed than ourselves. 

Another way in which this modem sect does mischief 
is by the overweaning attachment which it shows to 
forms and ceremonies. They make Christianity a re- 
ligion of postures and ceremonies, of circum flexions and 
genuflections, of garments and vestures, of ostentation 
and parade ! If these things are insisted upon by i^iem- 
bers of the establishment they must of course be noticed 
by the rulers of the church in their addresses to their 
clergy ; and then come the scoffers and enemies of the 
faith, and the lukewarm, and the careless, and they say, 
" See what religion is ! Religion is putting off a sur- 
plice or a gown, or turning to the riglit or to the left ! 
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See what these religious men are quarrelling about!" 
And so they ever must and will say, when they see that 
the movements of the body are more cared for than the 
purification of the heart; that the solemn objects of 
religion are put out of sight ; that the tithes of mint 
and cummin are taken, and the weightier matters of 
the law forgotten — justice, and mercy, and pity, and 
prayer, and the duties of life, and the terrors of death ! 

I cannot of course mean to say that forms are to be 
dispensed with in religion, but it is easy enough to see 
whether the form is loved for itself or for what it pro- 
tects ; whether the ceremony is uppermost or the piety ; 
whether it is the posture or the prayer ; and it is im- 
possible not to observe the undue and preposterous 
importance which this new sect attaches to trifling 
observances. 

That this novelty will pass away I have no manner 
of doubt, and that things will return to their ancient 
channel ; but as in the case of contagious disorders, the 
sooner this happens the better ; and to efiect an object 
so desirable, I hope the sound and reflecting part of 
my congregation will be always ready temperately and 
kindly, but firmly, to resist these foolish and mischievous 
innovations on the worship of the church. 

Then comes the violence of temptation for the de- 
struction of the seed ; the impossibility of obeying a rule 
made in the coolness of reason ; and the voluntary com- 
mission of crime, with the full knowledge that it is a 
crime at the moment it is committed. This is perhaps 
the most ordinary state of the mind respecting the word 
of God; a willingness to hear, a perfect readiness to 
believe, a desire to obey, and a weak surrender to every 
temptation which occurs. The common evil is a want 
of resolution, and that resolution (without which be- 
lieving and hearing are in vain) is to be acquired by the 
government of the thoughts, by a conviction of the infi- 
nite importance of those objects for which the exertion 
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is made; by submitting to gradual improvement, and 
by asking of Almighty God in prayer that he will bless 
with his grace the humble exertions of a contrite heart, 
striving to be good. 

These then are the reasons why the eflForts of serious 
men to propagate the word of God meet with so little 
success ; and why those great truths which at the first 
sight seem calculated to overpower all resistance, so 
seldom produce a lively and operative conviction. It is 
impossible to vanquish the power of present and visible 
objects, to give to futurity its lawful dominion over the 
passing moment. If human creatures are happy and 
contented for the time being, it is not possible to warn 
them of the uncertainties of life, and the fojly and frailty 
of those pleasures in which they put their trust ; we 
are not received as the teachers of true wisdom, but as 
the destroyers of present satisfaction ; we are dismissed 
as Paul was dismissed by Felix ; and told that the con- 
venient day will come hereafter. Men say, " Eternity 
is still far off; there are many years of life still to come ; 
Ave cannot now hear of temperance, and righteousness, 
and the judgment of God ; leave us our pleasant obli- 
vion ; leave us our trifling gaiety ; let us avail ourselves 
of the passing moment, and taste of joy, though it be 
not quite safe and wise." Then say others to us, 
" What is this of which we hear ? Why did not God 
announce himself to mankind after a different manner ? 
Why these ambiguities and objections ? K a revelation 
had been made to mankind, this should have been the 
manner, and in this way would we have appealed to 
human feelings, and to human reason." To some, as I 
have before observed, we preach the word of God, who 
are choked with the cares of this life ; who cannot grant 
us an hour from the accumulation of wealth, and the 
schemes of ambition ; who must not have their worldly 
prospects clouded, and their energy relaxed, and their 
attention distracted by airy systems of a future some- 
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thing which they can neither see, nor touch, nor feel, 
nor hear proved by the short and summary process by 
which any human fact can be established. How many 
are there who hear the word, who hunger and thirst 
after righteousness, and are hurried into evil by the 
imperious and irresistible sway of passion ! Thus it is 
that so few enter into the straight and narrow gate ; 
that the harvest of salvation is small ; that so many fall 
oflF from God, sharpening the sting of death, and increas- 
ing the victory of sin. How pleasant to the sower of 
the seed, in the midst of all this barrenness and failure, 
these tares and weeds, to behold the joyful sight of the 
good seed ! to look upon that silent and modest religion, 
which, tolerant to others, severe to itself alone, dedicates 
its power to the quiet extinction of evil ; which, instead 
of giving to itself pompous names, insulting some, and 
exercising proud influence over others, makes a daily 
sacrifice to Gk)d of pride, insolence, and malignity ; and 
unobserved by the world, becomes better and purer 
from belief. This is the sweet and good fruit which the 
sower loves, which Christ meant when he spake his 
parable, and which, sown in the corruption of the world, 
is reaped incorruptibly in heaven. 
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SERMON XVIII. 

THE RIGHTEOUS RECOMPENSED ON EARTH, 



Pro\TSRBS, xi. 31. 
Behold the righteotis shall be recompensed in the earth. 

The loose and indefinite notion which men form of re- 
ligion is, that it is something intended to check our 
present happiness ; that it extends to us magnificent 
rewards as the price of obedience ; but that obedience 
implies a sacrifice of gratification in this scene of ex- 
istence, and leaves us with less enjoyment than would 
fall to our share, if there were no rule at all. Now this 
opinion is untrue, and it is mischievous ; and for these 
reasons, I shall endeavour to refute it. I shall endeavour 
to show, that if our Almighty Creator had held out to 
us no system of rewards and punishments, it would still 
have been our interest to have followed after righteous- 
ness ; that with mere reference to this world it would 
have been our proper conduct to pursue. It is certainly 
unfriendly to the interests of religion, to suppose that it 
imposes upon us any peculiar burthen of its own ; it 
necessarily renders all our duties much more difficult, 
if we suppose that the reward of them is so remote, and 
that our whole system of being must be changed, before 
one particle of enjoyment can be derived from all the 
laborious exertions we are making in this world. But 
all these opinions lay a burthen upon religion, which it 
is not bound to bear. You tax religion with being 
painful and burdensome ; it imposes on you no new 
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pain ; it lays upon you no fresh burthen ; it debars 
you from no one pleasure which prudence will permit ; 
it cuts you off ft^m no gratification which justice will 
allow ; it leaves you with every original bias and pro- 
pensity of your nature, just so far as you c^n indulge 
them without injuring yourselves and others ; it is the 
rule of wisdom and prudence, which God has protected 
with eternal punishments and rewards : — therefore, when 
we say. Do this, because God will reward, — Do this, be- 
cause God will punish, — we do not give you the only 
motives for righteous action, but the highest motives ; 
we might say with equal justice, Do this to avoid the 
ravages of disease, — Do this to avoid the curses of your 
fellow-creatures; the same rule that leads to eternal 
happiness, leads to mortal happiness : the righteous not 
only have their reward in heaven, but, behold, as the 
text says, they have their reward even upon earth. 

Many a man, I fear, envies vice while he practises 
virtue. A secret opinion exists, that the greater portion 
of worldly recompence falls to the share of bad men ; it 
is not declared openly, that would be too shocking; 
but it is thought, and a man says to himself, '' Surely 
there is a burthen in righteousness ; men of pleasure 
have, at least, this world for themselves ; if there were 
no other world but this, their existence would be more 
spirited and their condition far superior to mine." As 
an antidote to these feelings, I ^ would propose three 
considerations : — in comparing a righteous and un- 
righteous life, we must be careful to form a just notion 
of those rules, to which a righteous man is subjected by 
religion: secondly, in observing the lives of bad men, 
we must observe them, so that we detach from their 
lives all their accidental advantages and good fortune, 
and look merely at the effect of their vices : and, thirdly, 
we must carry on our view from the beginning to the 
end of their lives. With these limitations or cautions, 
I think, we shall find, that it is not the wicked who are 
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recompensed even in this world. First, I would asky 
what pleasure a religious or righteous man (for I use 
the terms sjnionjnnously) needs, to relinquish, which is 
consistent with his own happiness and the happiness of 
others ? There is not one single gratification within 
these limits which he may not enjoy, nor a single plea- 
sure which he is called upon to sacrifice. If any man 
pretend that religion asks more than this; that God 
hates the enjoyment of his creatures ; that we are to 
retire from the commerce of men and offer up a daily 
sacrifice of wretchedness to Heaven, he comes to us 
-with the foolish and ignorant tales of old times, which 
the common sense of mankind has driven away from the 
earth ; he substitutes his own acerbity of disposition 
and his own limited views, for the simple and extended 
goodness of religious rules. K any useless prohibition 
can be shown in reUgion; if there be anything like a 
disposition to vex and tease ; if aU its commandments 
do not plainly and clearly bear upon the worldly hap- 
piness of him who is commanded, then must the mere 
worldly advantage of a life of righteousness be given 
up; but, if a religious man only abstains from doing 
that which would injure his health or destroy his reput- 
ation, which would expose him to the punishment of 
law, or goad him with the stings of conscience, then, 
even in this limited scene of things, is he the wisest of 
us all ; and the very fool, who says in his heart there is 
no God, may still promote his worldly happiness by fol- 
lowing the rules which God has given him. There is 
nothing, in fact, more prejudicial to the interest of re- 
ligion, than to suppose it opposed to worldly pleasure ; 
there is not the slightest necessity for any such supposi- 
tion ; it stops, if you please, the enjoyments of to-day j 
but why does it do so ? — to increase the joy of to-mor- 
row ; — to teach you that there is a to-morrow — a 
manhood — an old age — and a future ; to correct the 
blind, gross, stupid calculations of voluptuousness, that 
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can look no further than the wine in the cup, and 
forgets the burning fever and the reproaching heart. 
Of course, too, in drawing the parallels between righte- 
ousness and sin, we must look to the whole life of a 
bad man. We must not only see him at the moment of 
joy, but at the season of remorse ; we must look at him 
in his age, in his sorrows, and at his death ; we must 
call for him at that season, when a mouldering body 
lives only upon hope in God. " The triumphing of the 
wicked," says Job, " is short, it is but for a moment ; 
though his excellence mount up unto the heavens, and 
his head reach to the clouds, yet he shall perish for ever; 
and they which have seen him shall say. Where is he ?" 
We must not only look through the whole of life to 
judge whether it has been happily or unhappily spent, 
but we must detach from bad men the accidental cir- 
cumstances of good fortune by which they are sur- 
rounded, the riches, the talents, the rank, and steadily 
look at the mere effect of sinful indulgence upon human 
happiness. We shall find it regularly producing misery 
to the vicious ; its course may be turned aside by other 
circumstances, but of itself, and divested of these circum- 
stances, unhappihess springs from vice as regularly as 
each fruit grows from its proper seed ; so far, for those 
sources of deception which may prevent us from form- 
ing a fair judgment upon the different plans of human 
life — we will now see why a righteous man is recom- 
pensed upon earth. First, a righteous man is recom- 
pensed because he is prudent; and he is prudent 
because he attends to the laws of nature and the laws 
of society. God has set pain and disease as the limits of 
bodily pleasure ; within these limits a righteous man 
always remains, while he who considers himself as better 
instructed in what life can afford, thinks it spirited plea- 
sure and true wisdom to set them at defiance ; but then, 
as sure as the thunder after the flash, though not so 
quick, comes a racked and tormented body ; an old age 
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in the midst of youth ; death in the flower of manhood ; 
a temper soured with disease; the wretchedness and 
despair of knowing that it is all right ; that it is a debt 
incurred willingly and wantonly ; that it must be paid 
oflF ache by ache, and pain by pain, till nature can 
endure no more, and the grave extends to us its mercy ; 
and to know that we are entailing upon ourselves pain 
and disease is not a suflicient preventive. The chains 
that are to bind a man on earth must be forged in 
heaven. The fear of mere earthly evil will not do : " Let 
us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die," says the volup- 
tuary; "the life that is short should be pleasant;" and 
so men spirit each other up to the ruin of wickedness, 
and become living monuments of violated nature, and of 
God's vengeance. It will not do when present pleasure 
is at hand, when men see it with their eyes, and are 
close upon it, they are so far from being able to look 
forward from youth to manhood, that they cannot 
carry their thoughts from to-day till to-morrow. The 
fear of mere worldly consequences seldom or ever bears 
a man harmless, but a righteous man restrains himself, 
not because he fears a pained and vexed body, but 
because he fears a polluted soul. He does not say, " I will 
abstain, because I fear the temporal consequences of not 
abstaining," but, " I will abstain, because God bids me ; 
because I am seen by him — because I shall be judged 
by him — because it is my firm purpose to be the lord 
and master of my own passions :" his motive is distant, 
but his reward immediate: he looks forward to the 
splendid promises of God, and he will gain them ; but 
in his high search he finds that, of which he never 
dreamt, peace, health, quiet calm old age, and every 
blessing which the worldly moralist promises to his 
short-sighted school. But let us pass this over ; a fol- 
lower of pleasure shall be a better calculator than in 
practice we find him to be ; he shall just drink as much 
of this portion as -is good for him and no more ; his love 
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of himself shall keep him within the bounds of nature 
as effectually as the love of God does in others ; still he 
has a deep and fatal account to settle with his fellow- 
creatures! — seduction, adultery, inordinate sensuality, 
all these are gross miscalculations of mere human hap- 
piness. Mankind has fixed firm and solid barriers 
against all these things ; they rage against you with law, 
with personal revenge, with general infamy, if you 
attempt to break them down: — there isbne great broad 
beaten traek across human life ! God made it at the 
beginning of the world, men quit it for by-paths and 
devious tracks, and they say the way will be more plea* 
sant and the burthen less ; but it is all sorrow and dis- 
appointment ; and at the close of life there comes the old 
lamentation, " How differently I would act if I were to 
live again, and how foolishly I have arranged my plan 
of life !" and all that homage to virtue and that late and 
unavailing wisdom which sin produces in the agony of 
death. 

A righteous man is recompensed by a general feeling 
impressed upon his mind that, upon the whole, he has 
been actuated by a very sincere desire of doing his duty, 
and that his fellow-creatures cannot reproach him with 
the commission of important injuries ; the monitions of 
a bad conscience may be a good deal blunted by habit, 
or smothered by dissipation, but the active pleasure of 
a good conscience cannot be imitated. All this pleasure 
is in the balance of virtue — unless any man is so 
thoughtless as to undervalue these pleasures, and to 
suppose that happiness consists only in outward and 
tangible things and not in thought and feeling. 

A righteous man as a part of his recompence avoids 
all the sujBferings to which libertines are exposed, and 
which make vice a poor and foolish speculation : he does 
not become infamous ; he is not conscious of being hated ; 
he feels no remorse for having made others unhappy. 
A profligate who escapes the vengeance of his fellow-* 
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creatures still lives in constant dread of it : his passions 
make others wretched; he knows, and he laments it — 
but he goes on ; he detests the falsehood, obliquity, and 
deceit of which he is guilty, but he cannot dispense with 
such convenient instruments ; he feels that he is not the 
master of his passions but that his passions drag him 
through the mire of sensuality, and degrade him to him- 
self ; that he is acting a low, irreverent, unhonoured 
part in life, which requires only to be known to cover 
him with disgrace; and yet these are they^who in the 
estimation of the young and thoughtless are believed to 
enjoy the greatest happiness in the world, and to be 
recompensed upon earth. 

If you choose to say, " Righteousness is too difficult 
for me ; I have not force of character for virtue ; I wish 
it, I stretch my arms towards it, I ask it of God, but it 
does not come ; " — all this, however piteous, is plain ; 
but to defend vice, to say that, with mere consideration 
to this world, it is the best and wisest way of passing 
life, is the most erroneous and inconsiderate of all 
human opinions. 

You may have seen the galley slave chained to the 
oar, wasting his life and strength under the burning 
sun, and driven, if he seeks a moment of relaxation, 
to redoubled exertion by the blows and curses of his 
hard task-master. Hope is banished from his heart, 
and joy from his face ; he is cut off from the pity of 
men, and the mercy of God — but he is free compara- 
tively with him who is the slave of some degrading vice 
or sensual passion. You are offending God ; you are 
violating the rules of the Gospel ; you are exciting the 
horror, and indignation, and contempt of all that is good 
and respectable in human society; — but back to the 
stimulus of gambling, back to wantonness and sensual 
gratification he must go ! the business of Mammon must 
be done ! You cannot recede one step, you are chained 
to the oar; you have no soul, and no will, and you 
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tremble and bow before some accursed and humiliating 
passion, as the meanest slave shudders at the lash of his 
master. 

Nor is it at all against religion that it exacts so much 
inward purity, and brings to account the secrecy of 
thought. If we are to act right, we must think right : 
it is a much easier task to do both than to confine our- 
selves only to the first of these duties ; it is a lighter 
burthen to intend innocently, and to act innocently, 
than to be thinking for ever of the crime from which we 
are resolved to abstain. To exact purity of thought is 
not a needless interference with human freedom, but a 
benevolent provision to render the restrictions imposed 
upon us as little burthensome as possible. 

We might take, then, a sincere Christian, and an Epi- 
curean, whose views terminated with this world ; and it 
would be instructive to consider how these men would 
both act, and what diversity there would be in their 
plans of life. They should both be men of sagacity and 
reflection : — we would not represent the man of this 
world as immersed in brutal sensuality, nor should the 
votary of religion tremble like a fanatic at his own 
enjoyment — they should both pursue their own good, 
wisely and steadily ; the one by the light of reason, the 
other by the rule of God. Why then, I say, there is no 
one enjoyment which a rational Epicurean, such as I 
have described, would think it wise to pursue, which is 
forbidden to a religious man ; a mere being of this world 
would preserve his health, his reputation, and his for- 
tune ; he would avoid the punishments of law, and not 
voluntarily incur the resentment of his fellow-creatures. 
What more does religion ask ? I should not say. 
What more does religion ask? for there are a thou- 
sand foolish creeds in the world which do ask more, 
and hence the mischief. But what more does the 
Christian religion ask, soundly and temperately ex- 
plained ? Show me any one of its precepts which do 
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not directly bear upon these cardinal points of human 
happiness. Dark ages and savage minds could never 
believe this ; they could not imagine that the Deity had 
rewarded man with immortality for consulting his real 
and extended interests in this world ; they could not 
imagine that a future life was to be the prize for the 
cultivation of those virtues which would be useful even 
if there were no other life after this ; but they said, " To 
deserve these high promises hereafter, we must suffer 
now. We must hunger, and thirst, and pine ! God 
must hear the bell that disturbs sleep, and the scourge 
which tears the flesh ; " and then comes the man of this 
earth, and taunts religion with its needless severities ! 
And well he might, if this were religion ; but religion 
economises human pleasure, and does not destroy it ; it 
divides pleasure justly among us all, and does not suffer 
it to be engrossed by a few ; it impresses upon its dis- 
ciples the duration of human life ; inspires the spirit of 
pious calculation; and, in this way, teaches to the 
righteous that wisdom which is their recompense in this 
world. 

The difference between these two men whom I have 
compared together is not that they do not travel the 
same road, but that their perseverance in that road is 
very different : one is there because he thinks it con- 
venient, the other is there because God bids him : the 
last hopes for more than the other, endures more, is 
more firm to resist, acts like a man who is striving for 
heavenly pleasures, and aspiring to everlasting life 
This then is the truth concerning a good and well-regu- 
lated life — that upon mere worldly views it is the 
best plan of conduct, and leads to pursuits precisely the 
same as those to which an enlightened love of pleasure 
would conduct us. Thus then the account stands, 
without the aid of those stupendous punishments and 
rewards with which Almighty God has lured and scared 
us into virtue. With their aid we know that the condi- 
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tions annexed to virtue and vice in this world are 
infinitely prolonged and immeasurably heightened; 
that the pain of vice becomes torment ; that its sorrows 
are swollen into indescribable anguish ; that its doubts 
and fears become amazement and despair. So also wiU 
virtue assume larger dimensions and a more glorious 
nature, and appear in its own gorgeous stature and its 
native beauty of paradise ! Its hope wiQ be ripened 
into the fulness of joy — its worldly calmness will be 
eternal peace ! The spirit of obedience and adoration 
will have the Almighty for its object— the passion for 
all that is good and pure will be infinitely gratified — 
and the seeds of every earthly virtue shall branch out 
into the fiilness of glory before the throne of Grod. 
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SERMON XIX. 



THE SPOTS OF THE WORLD. 



James^ L 27. 
Keep yourselves unspotted from the world. 

So many are the sources of pollution in the world, so 
apt is it to contaminate, so frequently does it degrade, 
and so much does it deteriorate, that we may pass 
through the worid, and perform our part in it, without 
seeing many whom the world has not spotted ; who do 
not carry about with them strong marks of that black- 
ening soil through which their path of life has been 
directed ; but it is our serious business as Christians to 
watch for these marks of the world, which are plague 
spots, and marks of death ; and which must be cleansed 
and washed off before we see God, before we can ask 
for the mercy and mediation of his most blessed Son. 

I call any man spotted by the world who lives by 
opinion and not upon principle, who in the choice of 
actions does not consult his own heart, who does not say, 
how can I reconcile this to those rules of right and wrong, 
which I have adopted and derived from the Gospel as 
the guide of my life ? but what will the world say ? 
how shall I meet the arbiters of taste and fashion ? how 
shall I justify myself before them whom I feel to have 
more dominion over me than the warnings of my heart 
and the commandments of my God ? This is a bad spot, 
and a deep mark of degradation. Let the world have 
its dominion in trifles ; it is folly and pedantry to resist 
such an empire ; but when truth is to be told, when 
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justice is to be done, when the plain page of the Gospel 
is open to your view, and present to your heart, to be- 
tray on such occasions the great laws of righteousness 
and the great interests of mankind, is the act of a weak 
nature and of a spotted heart. 

And who are the world ? The worst commonly, and 
the most contemptible people in it ; men who lurk be- 
neath the protection of the multitude ; who trust to 
aggregated clamour for the propagation of opinions 
which, individually, they are utterly incapable of defend- 
ing, who, singly, would not, and could not, be listened 
to; but who, under the name of the world, seem to 
derive a power from accumulated folly — from absur- 
dity rapidly propagated, and error frequently repeated. 
This is not all ; there is in the clamour of the world 
some little variety — there are dispersed up and down 
the world, and mingled with the mass, and secret ene- 
mies of virtue and of religion, men who would clamour 
down all principle ; who look upon force of mind, 
acting in the cause of virtue, with a natural antipathy ; 
who say, " Because / have no principle, there shall be 
no principle ; because my character is degraded, I will 
dull and tarnish the splendour of virtue wherever I see 
it; because I have shaken off the trammels of the 
Gospel, I will pursue with ridicule whoever I find obe- 
dient to its laws ;" and this mixture of bad men and of 
weak men is what are called the world : and to this 
mixture of sin and folly human beings so often sur- 
render their hopes of salvation, and cover their souls 
with the deadly spots of sin ; but learn, I beseech you, 
to appreciate the real strength and courage of an 
enemy which fill so many with deadly alarm. When- 
ever you are called upon by the great duties of life to 
make the experiment, try this battle with the world ; if 
the world look at you and see that you are not playing 
a game of vanity and ostentation ; if they look at you 
and see God in your heart, they always fly before you. 
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You never saw an instance to the contrary ; you never 
saw an instance where a firm man of common judg- 
ment, acting really and seriously upon religious motives, 
did not end with putting down the clamours of the 
world — and that is not all ; not only do you overcome 
the opposition of the world, but you end with conci- 
liating the respect of the world. Instead of being your 
conquerors, they acknowledge the superiority of your 
nature ; they feel you have strength they cannot equal ; 
that you are moved by a spring, which in them is weak- 
ened and relaxed ; that you aim at objects too good and 
too great for them, and higher than their vision can reach ; 
and when once you have overcome the world, you have 
never a second struggle to encounter ; you are num- 
bered among the just ; you are known to live by rule ; 
and you move on in the path of immortal life, growing 
in favour with God and man. 

Not only is this fear of the world's opinions a spot 
in the heart, but the heart is also spotted by too great 
a love of the world — by an excessive eagerness and 
avidity for its honours and its riches : something must 
be done with life — there must be worldly pursuits and 
occupations ; the purest Christianity is not only com- 
patible with a life of action, but the Christian religion 
loves it and enjoins it. I don't say that a man is 
spotted by the world because he is ambitious ; I do not 
call him spotted by the world because by honest in- 
dustry and spirited enterprise he is adding every year 
to his worldly acquisitions — I know these things must 
be, and ought to be, and that they are a security for 
innocence, happiness, and peace; but I want to see 
through all this a deep Christian principle, regu- 
lating all, limiting all, and hallowing it all ; a principle 
which is always repeating to the ambitious heart that 
his time is short, that his actions are recorded, that 
there are sacred laws he must not infringe, that there 
is a fear of offending God and injuring man, which he 
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must always keep moving before him, like the pillar of 
fire in the wilderness. When I see a man playing the 
game of worldly ambition under such a covenant as this, 
thiLs restrained, thus lifted up, and thus taught, guided by 
such a law, limited by such a rule, and directed to such 
a goal, I say the world is safe with such a man ; and it 
is a blessing that the great interests of the world are 
intrusted to his hands : there is no world spot here ; 
but the world spot is, to do all this as if these were the 
ultimate objects of existence ; as if the gratification of 
vanity and the acquisition of power were the objects 
for which we were created, and all the great barriers of 
right and wrong were to give way before them. These 
are deep and fatal spots of the world, and against 
these I firmly believe the wrath and the punishment of 
Almighty God will be fearfully directed. 

This spotting of the heart does not proceed from any 
disbelief; it is not that a man says to himself, I cannot 
understand, or, I will not study to understand these 
precepts of religion, which are so frequently offered to 
my notice, but in the minds of well-affected men the 
world often holds the first place, and religion holds the 
second place: the governing principle is (though not 
drawn distinctly into words, but acting blindly as a 
motive unknown almost to him that is moved, ) — the 
governing principle is, '• I must attain this or that object, 
which will add to my dignity, and add to my impor- 
tance, and, this effected, I will then admit every con- 
sideration of principle and duty ; " but if theree be any 
here (and many such I trust and believe there are) who 
come here to listen to the warning voice of teachers, 
and to keep human affairs out of sight for the Sab- 
bath, and to think if all ends here — to such I say. 
Keep the world under in your progress through life ; 
preserve the whiteness, and purity, and integrity of 
your soul ; keep it without fault or speck, or spot or 
blemish. It is God's ! it came from God, and to God it 
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will return : shall it return with all the loathsome marks 
of the world upon it? This emanation of heaven, 
this sacred loan, the miracle of created things, our 
spring while the body lasts, and our hope when the 
body dies — will you render back this work of Heaven, 
polluted with falsehood, and fraud, and faithlessness, 
and dishonoured and disgraced by all the miserable 
resources of worldly ambition and worldly avarice ? 
On all occasions of life, I earnestly and ardently pray 
you, keep the soul unspotted by the world: as much 
power as you please if the heart is unspotted, as much 
wealth as you can accumulate if the heart is unspotted ; 
but be ready to give it up all, if the whispers of con- 
science tell you it ought to be given up : — retire to 
poverty; and rather than violate any rule of duty, or 
consent to any one action to which a sincere and zealous 
Christian ought not to assent, dwell in the midst of the 
world, remaining unspotted by the world ; live so that 
you may live again hereafter. 

I call in human pride to my aid, and I ask, Why do 
you think so humbly of yourself and so highly of others, 
as to suppose any thing in the world, whatever temporary 
admiration it may acquire for you, as so valuable, that 
it is worth while to sacrifice to it a spotless and un- 
blemished heart ? A disciple of Christ should respect 
himself, not be always looking outward, but inward, 
and disdain to sacrifice his rules for the approbation of 
the world. It is a miserable and contemptible life of 
fluctuation, a state of servitude and degradation, to 
submit to which evinces a meanness of spirit and a want 
of dignity. These should be your feelings. If I am 
fortunate enough to unite general approbation with 
my own sense of what the law of Christ requires of me, 
this is great happiness; but I care too little for the 
opinion of others to sacrifice to them the plan and 
system of my life. This is not that pride and high- 
mindedness which the Scriptures labour to repress, but 
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a comparison between the happiness to be derived from 
the approbation of the worid and that which a man 
bestows upon himself, and has a right to bestow upon 
himself, when he feels that he has performed his duty 
in defiance of opinion, and considered not what his 
fellow-creatures but what his Saviour and Redeemer 
bids. 

It is, I admit, a work of no common difficulty to live 
in the worid without being spotted by it, and to join in 
the pursuits, and to share in the objects of men, pre- 
serving to religion its sacred and inviolable empire ; 
but then as the difficulty, so the beauty of the action, 
so the glory, so the reward ! the highest religion and 
the finest Christianity is not evinced by shrinking from 
action, but by plunging into action, by preserving inno- 
cence in the midst of corruption, calmness in the midst 
of tumult, firmness in the midst of fluctuation ; by 
being faithful when others are treacherous, noble when 
others are base, moral when others are profligate, by 
coming forth in evil days as a Christian man, and walk- 
ing through it all, untouched and undefiled ; and saying 
at the end of it all, " There is my heart, show me a spot 
upon it ; tell me whom I have injured ; tell me when I 
have bowed the knee to Baal ; when have you seen me 
selling my soul for wealth ; when have you beheld me 
truckling to power : what was the day and what the 
hour when I shrunk from truth, and fled and faultered 
before bad doctrines and godless men ?" This is 
Christian language ; this is a perfect career upon earth ; 
this is the great servant of God, this the real inheriter 
of the kingdom of heaven. 

In truth, it is more difficult to serve God in the world 
and to remain unspotted, than in retreat ; but then it is 
a more useful and a more perfect service ; and such a 
service as those, or the greater part of those, who hear 
me this day may have an opportunity of rendering ; and 
remember, it is quite as easy and quite as necessary, to 
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be religious in the assemblages of the world, as it is in 
churches and in chapels. But how can this be done ? 
Why I have seen God served as effectually by a look or a 
word out of the church as by the solemn ritual in it. 
I have seen projligate men struck dumb by the sudden 
fiUence and the serious concern of a Christian. I have 
seen a whole society turned to a better purpose by a 
single word from a good man ; and I think I have seen 
in this manner seeds of godliness sown, which may pro- 
duce the fruit of everlasting life ; sown, remember, not 
by one man who, under the pretence of godliness, is 
high-minded, and thinks he has a right pedantically to 
intrude, out of time and out of season ; but sown by 
one, who did not interfere till he found it impossible not 
to interfere ; who did it with pain ; who never thought of 
thwarting the notions or checking the amusements of 
his fellow-creatures, till his solemn duty to his Creator 
told him he ought to do so; and that he would be 
deeply spotted by the world if he shrunk from the 
painful yet honourable and righteous task. 

You are spotted by the world not only if you love 
and fear it too much, but if you minister to the bad 
passions of the world by calumny and detraction ; by 
increasing calumny, and detraction, or by not resisting 
it when practised by others. It is a sure mark of a 
clear and spotless mind, when you see a man always 
anxious to do justice to his fellow Christians ; listening 
with serious concern to narratives of folly or of crime ; 
pausing, doubting, defending, struggling for the pre- 
servation of every man's fair fame, and repelling hatred 
and envy with the shield of Christian charity. It is 
impossible not to feel respect and honour where this is 
seen ; it is impossible not to say here are the marks of 
Christ ; here are the signs of that beautiful faith which 
blesses where it goes, and does the wiU of God upon 
earth, as it is done in heaven. Strive then in the days 
of the pilgrimage, in the long and weary way, to keep 
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off the spots of the world, and to wear the white robe 
of the Gospel. No abject fear of the world, no other 
sacrifice to opinion, than submission in modes and forms : 
thus far shalt thou go, and no further. Great principles 
derived from the Gospel are above the world, and are 
intended to control the world, and not to be obedient 
to it. Keep your soul firom that great spot, and let the 
world see in all the important actions of life that you 
serve another Master ; and don't attach yourself to the 
objects of this world with a vehemence utterly un- 
suitable to their value, or to the time which is given 
you to enjoy them; but let us see by your mode of 
acting, by your moderation in enjoying, and by your 
justice in pursuing worldly goods, that the great 
promises and hope of religion are never absent from 
your soul. Be just, and let mankind see that you are 
their friend and defender, and that you respect yourself 
too much to be the slave and flatterer of public opinion ; 
and so act, that you seem always ready for the coming 
of God, guided by the law of Christ, fighting against 
evil passion ; — pure, humble, unspotted by the world ! 
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SERMON XX. 



ON EEBPING THE SABBATH. 



Exodus, xx. 8. 
Remember that thou keep holy the Sabbath day. 

As the Sabbath day is of divine institution, we are 
bound to keep it holy ; and we should have been equally 
bound to do so, if we had been unable to discover the rea- 
sons for which its sanctification was ordained ; but the 
reasons for the law, and the usefulness of the law, are 
so far from being doubtfiil, that it probably would have 
originated with man, if it had not been commanded by 
his Creator, and the weary nations would have found a 
sabbath from their toils, unhallowed by the structure 
of the globe, and by the rest of God. 

The great importance of the Sabbath, not only for the 
promotion of righteousness, but even for our own tem- 
poral welfare, is too generally admitted to need much 
discussion. If the duties of religion were left to be per- 
formed by every one at the time, and after the manner 
they thought fit, there would be a considerable risk that 
they were not performed at all. The public and the 
periodical exercise of religion is the best security for 
sound doctrine ; the teachers of religion teach opeidy to 
the world ; and artifice, fanaticism, and credulity, which 
begin always in obscurity, are subjected to the whole- 
some restraint of public opinion. 

We are so absorbed, also, in the business and in the 
pleasures of this world, that the recollection of any 
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other would, but for the institution of the Sabbath, be 
very soon obliterated. It is necessary that the chain of 
our ideas should be broken, and that a new system of 
reflections should be introduced : — the cessation of busi- 
ness, and of amusement, observable on this day, have 
all a tendency to rouse the thoughtless, to awe the pro- 
fligate into a sense of duty, and to inspire feelings of 
contrition and remorse. The remembrance, too, of 
youthful feeling has always a strong influence on the 
mind of men : — those who have been brought up when 
young in a proper and pious observance of the Sabbath, 
can never meet the Sabbath without experiencing, in 
some degree, the same interesting feelings, and when 
they have tried in vain the pleasures of sin, and found, 
as every man will find, that happiness is derived only 
from the Gospel of Christ, they will return to the Sab- 
bath, and seek from the calm sanctity of that day the 
pure enjoyments of their youth. 

The Sabbath, then, is of infinite importance to man- 
kind, but what is meant by keeping it holy? — Who 
does keep it holy? 

Certainly not he who pursues on that day the common 
and frivolous amusements of his life. As far as he 
is concerned, the Commandment of God might as well 
not exist. All days are alike to him. As far as prac- 
tice is concerned he has no Sabbath. 

Untimely amusement on the Sabbath leads to ungod- 
liness, by checking seriousness and holiness of thought ; 
and it is impossible that any human being can make 
progress in godliness, without stated periods, in which 
they may fall into an holy and serious train of thought ; 
all other things are attainable only by labour. Skill in 
languages must be gained by study ; a knowledge of the 
exact sciences is the result only of incessant labour. 
Can a man be religious who assigns no time for thinking 
of religion ? Can the most perfect state of the human 
heart be obtained by absolute neglect and inattention ? 
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Is godliness the only great good upon this earth which 
can be had for nothing ? and does the piety which fits 
a man for heaven grow up spontaneously in the mind 
of him, who neither asks it of God, nor strives to gain 
it by the exertion of his reason and the subjugation of 
his passions ? — who has no rules, no place, no day for 
that which requires the strictest rules for its guidance, 
the noblest places for its exercise, and the most solemn 
days for its recurrence. The greater part of those who 
avail themselves to any Christian purpose of the insti- 
tution of the Sabbath do not do so alone, from any 
preconceived resolution ; but the quiet solemnity of the 
day, and the total alteration of the usual appearances, 
insensibly introduce a new train of ideas, wldch could 
not, of course, be the case if the same resources of fici- 
volous dissipation were equally acceptable at every 
period. On this day the pastor, standing between God 
and the people, and clothed about with doctrines of 
truth, boldly speaks of faith, and charity, and holy 
love ; — and preaches Christ crucified, and the sound of 
the trumpet — and the dead rising from their graves, 
and the life of the world to come ! and when he hears 
these things (for on this 'day alone he does hear them), 
the miscreant of this earth trembles ; the loftiest guilt 
gathers paleness, the cross is lifted up on high, and 
every soul is prostrate at the feet of Christ. It is on 
this day, perhaps, that the man who has been gathering 
and hoarding all his life begins to find his confidence 
in earthly treasures weakened and impaired; on this 
day the strong think of death, the youthful of old age, 
the healthful of disease and death ; on this day the son 
of pleasure starts from his delicious vices, and thinks of 
a world to come. It is in the absence of our usual occu- 
pations, and at the season of leisure, that conscience 
regains her empire over us ; and that man is compelled 
to hear the reproaches of his own heart. The mind 
turned inwardly on itself, beholds the melancholy ra- 
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vages of passion 9 the treacherous power of pleasure, and 
the sad waste of life. Every recurring Sabbath properly 
spent is a fresh chance for salvation. If dignity is ever 
recovered after the feeling of self-degradation has been 
endured — if the latter half of life is ever dedicated to 
knowledge and godliness, when the days of youth have 
been squandered in impiety and ignorance — if tears of 
feeling ever flow again from the dry eye — if blushes of 
shame are ever brought back to the hardened cheek — 
it is to the awful voice and warning aspect of the Sab- 
bath more than to any other cause, that mankind are 
indebted for these wholesome and pleasing examples of 
repentance. 

To keep the Sabbath in levity, and with every species 
of ordinary indulgence, is, in fact, not to keep it at aU. 
We believe we have dedicated a day to religion which 
we have dedicated to every thing but religion. We call 
this the great day of our faith, and we cannot sacrifice 
to it for the least interval of time the least of aU our 
pleasures : we are incapable of supporting serious 
thoughts for a single instant. That vacuity is con- 
sidered as the greatest of all evils, which we cannot fill 
up by the exultations of vanity, or the perturbations of 
sensual gratification. 

" Thou shalt keep holy the Sabbath day " — first, by 
public worship. The great object of every human being 
should be progress in righteousness ; and here surely it 
is, that the most solemn and afiecting questions which 
a man can put to his own heart naturally occur. What 
have I done wrong in the week that is past ? in what 
manner could I have acted more conformably with the 
spirit of the Gospel ? What rules for future conduct 
can I found on my failures and my mistakes ? Whence 
have my joys, whence have my sorrows, sprung ? Am 
I advancing in the great science of life ? Is my do- 
minion over present enjoyment strengthened ? Is my 
perception of distant good enlivened ? Am I more the 
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disciple of Christ ? Do I strive by a just, gentle, and 
benevolent life to keep my conscience void of offence 
towards God, and towards man ? This is the true use, 
and this the proper discipline of the Sabbath. Thus 
live the souls of the just in the dungeons of the flesh ! — 
in this way the blessings and glories of the Gospel are 
scattered over the face of the earth. 

It is an important duty on the Sabbath to converse 
with serious and impressive books, such, above all, as 
the great and eloquent ministers of the Word have left 
behind them, for a memorial to all time, and for a pillar 
of fire in the night of the desert. By their arguments, 
their piety, and their learning, the devout Christian will 
find his reason enlightened, his faith confirmed, his 
knowledge expanded, his zeal inflamed ; and he wUl rise 
up from the labours of the dead to act a wiser and a 
better part among the living. 

On the Sabbath-day every man ought to think of 
death. Not to think of death languidly, but to bring 
it in bold relief before his eyes ; to gaze at it as if he 
were hereafter to meet it, and to learn firom that effort 
of his mind the most difficult and the most sublime of 
all lessons. This is the season in which we are called 
upon to fling off the drapery of the world, — to forget 
we are powerful, — to forget we are young, — to forget 
we are rich, — to pass over all the scenes of life till we 
get to the last, and to remember only that we must die, 
and be j udged by the Son of God ! For the Sabbath is not 
only a day of rest to the body, but it is a day of refresh- 
ment to the mind : the spirit of it is not only to lift up 
the limbs that are bowed down, but to purify the soul 
that is spotted by the world. " Thou shalt do no manner 
of work ; thou shalt not be the slave of avarice, nor of 
ambition, nor of vanity, nor of pride ; as your body is 
cheered for the trials of the days that are to come, so 
your soul shall be more estranged from the temptations 
of life, and better guarded from its perils." 
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Consider on the Sabbath whether you have injured 
any human being, and by what means you can make 
restitution or compensation for the injury ; consider 
whether you have indulged in violence of speech, — 
whether you have guarded your temper as a Christian 
ought to guard it, — whether you have inflicted un- 
necessary pain, — whether you have judged faults with 
uncandid severity, — whether you have kept before your 
eyes your own frailty and your own liability to sin, — 
and requiring mercy, have shown mercy to others. If 
you pass the Sabbath in a mere repetition of forms, how 
can this avail in the great work of godliness? If you 
wish to keep the Sabbath holy to any effectual purpose, 
examine your heart on that day ; see what governs you, 
what are the real objects of your life. Is it any keeping 
of the Sabbath if tlje knees ao^e bent, and the great go- 
verning sin which is leading you from God is unnoticed, 
unsought for, unknown ? You think you have done 
your duty to society if you appear on the Sabbath at 
the stated times of public worship; and so you may 
have done, for all that mankind can see, is the outward 
action : but what good have you done yourself ? What 
have you done in the blessed work of the Redeemer and 
the Saviour ? Have you made any attempt even to look 
into the secrets of your own heart ? Is not the same 
sin living there, and flourishing there, and triumphing 
there, which has been your curse for many years of your 
existence, and which is graving upon you the marks of 
God's curse, and the emblems of eternal destruction? 
Men ask of what use is the Sabbath ? Of no use if you 
comply with none ^of its ceremonies, — of little use if 
you pass it merely in complying with ceremonies, — 
but of infinite use if you will make it a day of inward 
review ; of infinite use if you purify your soul on that, 
day ; of boundless importance if you make solemn reso- 
lutions of improvement on that day ; if you revolt on that 
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day against the tyranny of sin, and make your stand on 
that day for everlasting life. 

I should be very sorry to say any thing austere from 
the pulpit, very sorry to exaggerate, very sorry to con- 
tend for any practice which was unreasonable or out of 
the reach of ordinary resolution; but I am sure this 
practice of self-examination is of infinite importance, 
and that no real progress in godliness can be made 
without it ; I am sure that the Sabbath-day is the period 
when such examination can be most wisely and properly 
made. Alas, alas ! how often have I seen dying persons 
condensing into one bitter hour of self-reproach the ad- 
monitions and the regret which should have been divided 
among the Sabbaths of a long life ! You may depend 
upon it, that one of the main pillars on which religion 
and consequently our temporal and eternal happiness 
rest, is the conservation oi the Sabbath. Against this 
the natural course of human vices, and the designed 
attacks of profligate innovators, wiU be powerfully di- 
rected; here the best interests of mankind are to be 
defended, by vigilance, by strong unsophisticated sense, 
and by a contempt of that ridicule, that would throw a 
suspicion of folly or of bigotry over those institutions, 
of themselves solemn and affecting, but from what they 
protect, inestimable. If ever we live to see the Sabbath 
dwindle down into an ordinary day of pleasure and of 
toil, the sun of Christianity is for a time set ; God will give 
us up to the madness of our crimes ; and after a century 
of horrors we shall begin to remember that there was 
once a day which our forefathers set apart to repent 
them of their sins, and to worship the Lord their God. 

I must suspect the virtue and sus^ct the religion of 
that man who imagines he can attain the quality or the 
excellence, without submitting to the rules and practices 
by which the excellence and the quality are found to 
be attained, who believes he can be a good Christian 
without Sabbaths and Avithout prayer, and reach the 
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end without submitting to the means; — and means, 
remember, not only sanctioned by the experience of 
men, but emanating from the will of God, reduced to a 
positive commandment, — one of the laws of the pillar 
on which all Christian nations have founded their re- 
ligious usages ; and if we did not understand the reason 
of the law, what matter ? if it is the law ! but who does 
not feel the reason of the law ? Who would hesitate one 
moment for an answer, if I were to ask him why the 
Sabbath was instituted ? To stop that thoughtless, ob- 
livious creature man, in his headlong pursuit of pleasure 
and of wealth; to tell him that his soul is immortal ; that 
Christ came down upon earth for his redemption ; that 
the heavens above are spread out to receive him, to stop 
him when he is acquiring, and to tell him to look into 
his own soul ; to stop him when he is enjoying, and to 
warn him of his salvation ; to suspend his contracts, to 
arrest his schemes, to calm his emotions, to quell his 
hatreds, to burst into his soul with the splendour of God's 
truth ; and while he is making paltry acquisitions, and 
panting after foolish pleasures, to open to him, from this 
very pulpit, the heavens, and to show him the throne of 
God, and from this very pulpit to open to him the earth, 
and to show him the depths of hell, and to preach to him 
temperance, and righteousness, and judgment to come. 

These are the few observations I think it necessary 
to ^make upon the proper use and the proper observ- 
ance of the Sabbath ; and with these I conclude my 
share of duty for the present, in this cathedral church, 
and take my leave of my congregation. I never take 
leave of any one, for any length of time, without a deep 
impression upon my mind of the uncertainty of human 
life, and the probability that we may meet no more in 
this world ! * But no man of reflection can look upon 
the present aspect of human affairs, without seeing that 

* This was the last time Mr. Sydney Smith preached at St. Paul's. 
(July, 1844».) 
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there are many circumstances, which make it doubly 
painfiil to look to the future, and which add to the perils 
and uncertainties which at all times are suspended 
over the destinies of man. We are upon the eve of 
great changes ; it is not that I fear, for changes are in- 
evitable in human aflGairs. As time is the greatest of 
all innovators, man must change also ; and it is better 
to change intentionally, and upon plan and reflection, 
than suddenly, hastily, and upon the spur of tumult and 
perturbation. The real subject of dread, is not that 
temperate changes are contemplated by wise men, but 
that all men are stepping out of their province, and 
becoming the amenders of the laws and institutions 
under which we live : — that those laws and institutions 
are capable of improvement, by men of superior talents, 
with leisure for their arrangements, and the confidence 
of thfeir fellow-subjects for their support, I cannot doubt ; 
but what I dread, is the number of improvers, the igno- 
rance of improvers, the total want of modesty in im- 
provers ; their entire imperception of the difliculty of the 
task, and the wild and visionary schemes of yesterday 
pressed forward with as much certainty as if they were 
sanctioned by the experience of ages. In this way it is 
that countries are hurried on, beyond the boundaries of 
reason, to the brink of revolution and political ruin. 
But remember, before it is too late, there are duties 
which a human being owes to all his fellow-creatures, 
as well as duties which he owes to each of them in- 
dividually. Have you passed your life in study and 
reflection? have you been conversant in the business, 
and are you familiar with the characters, of men ? have 
not the necessities of life pinned you down to some 
common occupation for your subsistence and support? 
With every opportunity for observation, have you lived 
long enough to observe ? If you cannot answer for all 
these things, it is your imperious duty to respect the 
wisdom and the means of observation, and the under- 
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standing and the opportunities of others. It is your 
business not to surrender your understanding, but to 
suspect your understanding; not to abstain from de- 
ciding, but to decide with modesty, with care, and with 
inquiry. Your violence, and presumption, and conceit, 
are deep sins against the happiness and peace of the 
world, and will, therefore, render you deeply and fear- 
fully accountable to God. But God turns the hearts of 
nations as it seemeth best to his heavenly wisdom. 
Perhaps the pride of our hearts will be lowered ; the 
spirit of meekness and peace will be breathed upon us ; 
the young will listen to the old ; he who labours with 
his hands will respect the deep thoughts of the wise, 
and we shall show to the nations of the earth, that we 
can change without destroying, that we can stop at 
degrees without proceeding to extremities ; — that our 
respect for what is past, is not bigotry ; that our belief 
of what good may come, is not rashness ; that we are 
aware of the danger of changing too much, as well as 
of the danger of not changing at all ; and above all, we 
will show, by attending to the true interests of religion, 
that we are aware of the blindness and imperfection of 
human faculties, in judging of future events ; and that 
the safest course for the greatest nations is ever to de- 
fend the altar, and to ask, as our ancestors have done, 
the blessing and help of Almighty God upon a people, 
honestly and humbly endeavouring to promote their 
worldly happiness. 
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SERMON L 



ON THE SIN OF ADULTERY. 



: ExoD. XX. 14. 

Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

Those who expect only to find in a sermon a series of 
truths too incontrovertible to provoke attention, who 
consider the preaching of the ministers of the Gospel to 
be an inefficient and decent institution of the Church, 
wiU be surprised at the difficult and delicate subject I 
have this day chosen. Did I take up this duty as a 
task, it would be very easy to touch upon barren gene- 
ralities in morals and religion ; but as I take it up with 
a very awful feeling of those purposes to which this 
duty of the ministry may be rendered subservient, I 
have singled out this crime on which to speak my 
thoughts, that I may do that little which in mo lies to 
strengthen the good, to reclaim the wandering, and to 
carry shame and sorrow into the bosom of impudent 
and triumphant vice. 

It is painful to remark in all religious assemblies, 
some few individuals to whom every attempt at serious 
reflection is a source of levity and an object of amuse- 
ment. To men of this description, I do not, of course, 
owe any explanation; but to every truly religious 
person in this congregation, I have only to s^y, that it 
is either a mere mockery of God that we should address 
you at all, or it is our indispensable duty to hold forth 
to your indignation those enormous crimes which 
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transgress the simplest rules of the Christian religion, 
which violate every principle of trust among men, and 
blot the fair frame of social order and public happiness. 
No great steps could ever have b^n made in the 
civilisation of mankind, without the institution of mar- 
riage. The most limited observer may perceive the 
endless confusion that would ensue if the society of men 
and women were arranged by violence, satiety, or 
caprice; nor do we know of any civilised people who 
have not given to this kind of contract a greater degree 
of strength and of duration, by the interference of the 
law. In the present constitution of society every 
family is a little commonwealth ; and every parent a 
legislator, who co-operates with the supreme power in 
cherishing the virtuous, and in repressing the bad 
passions of our nature. In a political view the advan- 
tages which arise from this wise contract are incalcu- 
lable : it encourages economy, it sharpens invention, it 
calls forth the powers, it unfolds the affections of man, 
it binds the individual to the mass, and places before 
him a great and an encouraging object to live. Above 
all, it produces the good of education, and gives up the 
young and the ignorant to those whom experience has 
made wise, and nature tender ; thus knowledge is com- 
municated, and life goes on. To touch even slightly 
upon all the points where the institution of marriage 
bears upon the happiness of mankind and the destiny of 
empires, is not now possible ; but if we know better 
how to live at this time than men knew how to live in 
ages past, if this science has been progressive with all 
others, if any thing of laudable delicacy or rational 
restraint has been added to human life, to the very 
serious light in which this contract has been considered 
by the greater number of European nations, is that 
improvement perhaps to be ascribed. This wise system 
of thinking and acting owes no doubt its general recep- 
tion to the holy and practical doctrines of our religion ; a 
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religion where the dearest interests of man are marked 
out by the purest wisdom of God. 

If such be the speculative considerations which should 
rouse the anger of every reflecting mind against the 
shameful injustice, and the shameful cruelty, of this 
crime of adultery, let us come to a plainer and a better 
test — to common life and daily experience ; — to what 
we have all seen, and heard, and remarked. Who is 
there who has not beheld with the purest pleasure the 
spectacle of a well-ordered family, than which life has 
none more comely, more cheerful, more serene? the 
provident activity of a father ; a mother breathing peace, 
and gentleness, and goodness, over all ; the youthful 
ardour of children, their pleasant ways, their graceful 
shame, and their fondness, the recompence of amiable 
patience ; then, that wise regularity which a family 
exhibits, that conspiracy of views and interests, and the 
strength of that affection, which nature teaches, and 
man allows and applauds. When human beings are 
thus gathered together, every good man wishes to them 
happiness and peace : they affect our feelings, they 
satisfy our reason, they call down our blessings and our 
prayers ! This, then, is the pure and the holy scene 
upon which the adulterer breathes his polluted breath ! 
— this is the freshness which he withers ; this the fra- 
grance which he taints : these are the children of Christ, 
among whom he carries anguish, and remorse, and ever- 
lasting shame ! He enters into this house, as the serpent 
entered into God's garden, to tempt and to destroy, to 
banish the man and the woman from the Eden in which 
they dwell, and to fix a mark upon their race ! The 
time also shall come, when God shall say to him, as he 
said to the serpent, " Because thou hast done this, cursed 
art thou above all creatures, and beyond every beast of 
the field." Look truly and plainly to what this crime is. 
A fellow-creature rendered unhappy for the rest of his 
existence, children banished from their home, a wretched 
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woman consigned to perpetual degradation and shame. 
No year passes away that is not marked with some such 
ravages on human happiness ; there is no cruelty and 
no crime which appeals so strongly to the heart, I will 
not say of every religious man only, but of every plain 
honest man, who conducts himself respectably in life, 
and draws the circle of justice round all he says, and all 
he does. It is monstrous that society, rigidly just to 
female vice, should have no indignation left for such 
deliberate villany in men ! that we should yield up our 
sense of right and wrong to the imposing plea of high 
birth and finished manners, and forgive a man for trans- 
gressing the plainest laws of God, because he falls in 
gracefully with all the rules and courtesies of social life. 
We may talk of rccompence afforded by human laws, 
but what recompence can reach wounded affections ? 
how can you break a man's heart, and repay him ? or, 
count out in gold and silver the price of conifort and of 
peace? Give back that affection which these people 
swore to one another, before the altar of God ; cause 
the man to look upon his betrothed wife as the com- 
forter of his days ; make him forget that he has been 
injured and disgraced ; unload his heart, and light up in 
it, its ancient fondness : then, when you have done this, 
go to the victim of your passion, — she will ask of you her 
feelings of innocence and security ; she will require at 
your hands her days of virtuous tranquillity, when she 
knew no guilt ; all the joys that she felt in the bosom 
of her family, and the circle of her children ; she will 
ask of you the love of her husband, the support of her 
friends, and the respect of the world : all these things 
this poor woman will require at your hands ; and if 
there be any good left in your heart, the generous and 
the noble feelings of a man will rise up to judge you, 
and you will bum in the hell of conscience. You for- 
get that while this crime in you is called bravery and 
spirit, while you are still suffered, by the laxity of 
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the world, to rear your head among honest men, that 
the partner of your crime is for ever abandoned, for ever 
infamous, a penitent, an outcast, and a wanderer; that 
no future regularity can restore her to the world, or re- 
place her in the rank of virtuous women. If yours was 
the peril and yours the infamy, your vices would at 
least be generous, though they could not be just ; but 
no plea of honour, of pity, or of religion, has power over 
the man whose heart is hardened by constant pleasure ; 
before which all sense of shame and of restraint crumble 
into the dust. There are men mingling in all large 
societies, who have, I believe, no other occupation on 
earth but the gratification of their vices ; who finding 
by plausible manners an easy access to your family, 
will fill it with vice and shame ; wiU repay your un- 
suspecting benevolence, by ruining your domestic hap- 
piness, and, in an instant, pull down that temple of 
innocence and purity, which it has cost so many years 
to build up. 

To a tender-hearted man and a good Christian it is 
an exquisitely painful sight to witness the wretched 
resources of a woman, who pretends she can despise the 
world, and bear up against the weight of public con- 
demnation : she thinks she can despise the world ; alas ! 
she knows not the strength of that world she despises, 
nor the power of a whole community when they sit in 
solemn judgment on the great duties of life. It is not 
by the admiration of dissolute men that she can soothe 
her wounded feelings, and become respectable to her- 
self : amid all her melancholy affectation of gaiety there 
is a misgiving of heart, there is something which whis- 
pers to this unhappy woman that she is mistaken ; that 
the world are right ; that crime is not to be hid by levity, 
and by assurance ; that the pride of her days and the 
peace of her soul are gone for ever and ever. 

I have lived to see many things, which at the outset 
of life I could scarcely have believed to be possible, but 
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I never yet saw a woman who could bear up under 
infamy and disgrace : they can suflfer grief, and never 
utter a complaint; they can descend from wealth to 
poverty, and smile at the change ; they can meet death 
on great occasions, as death ought to be met — but they 
cannot bear shame, and they cannot bear the conscious- 
ness of guilt : they are not fitted for it, they were never 
intended to endure it — we all see that the canker is 
there — the freshness and the fragrance are gone for 
ever, and the rest of life is past in the silent agony of a 
broken heart, or in a precipitate career of vice and pas- 
sion. 

The business of the world devolves upon men : they 
are compelled to act, and they may forget the judgments 
of the world upon particular parts of their conduct ; 
but women have no great and absorbing occupations to 
turn their minds from the contemplation of their own 
unhappiness. A guilty woman, secluded from the ordi- 
nary circle of frivolous amusement, has one picture 
constantly before her eyes — the picture of her own 
folly, her own ruin, and her own guilt : in the front of 
the picture solitude and contempt, in the distant scene 
God and eternity. Ambition does not take her away 
from herself; she cannot engage in the pursuit of 
wealth ; day and night the same spectre rises up to say, 
"Folly — ruin — wretchedness! It is all gone; all 
happiness is gone out of life ; for you, there is no peace 
but in the silence of the grave." 

Another difference between the two sexes in the 
power of supporting disgrace is this : — a man who does 
wrong may still (however unjustly) uphold himself by 
the splendour and importance of his talents and attain- 
ments ; he may be necessary to mankind as a leader in 
peace or war ; he may be a great discoverer ; he may be 
endowed with the most beautiful powers of invention 
and composition ; but women, restrained to the narrow 
circle of domestic life, must be innocent, or they Avill be 
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nothing. If they cannot oflfer to mankind the spectacle 
of purity and righteousness, they have nothing else to 
offer which is great and estimable. We expect to find 
all things according to the genius and purpose of their 
nature. If a flower be not fragrant, we cast it away ; 
there must be a playful light in the diamond, and there 
must be concord in musical sounds. So, in a woman 
must there ever dweU the dignity and elevation of 
virtue. We expect to find her in the path of God ; we 
turn with disgust from the foul passions which are 
engendered in the strife of the world ; and we turn to 
women, for the best spectacle this world can afford of 
purity, innocence, and peace. The only way to be 
happy is to follow common rules, and to do our duty to 
God and man: the wages of sin are always inade- 
quate, but still it enhances wretchedness to be wretched 
for nothing ; to see that we have lost the feelings of 
virtue, without reaping the rewards of wickedness. 
Look at the life of an adulteress. Is she commonly 
repaid by the gratitude of that person for whom she has 
sacrificed every thing in this world and in the world to 
come ? It is from her very betrayer that she is, gene- 
rally speaking, the most sure of meeting with contempt 
and disdain : he looked for a transient regard, and he 
has met with a permanent burthen : the object of his 
crime is the sign of his disgrace and his misfortune : 
mutual reproach and aversion commonly terminate the 
wretched history of adulterous intercourse. When God 
is given up, all is given up ; when the plain way is once 
deserted, life is sickly delusion and heart-rending grief. 
Then let such a woman bring before her eyes the 
contempt and disdain which she meets with from her 
very children : — for her crimes, they feel themselves 
covered with unjust and unmerited shame. Their first 
sensation, as they begin to mingle in the world, is a 
sensation of shame and anguish that they should owe 
their existence to such a mother : they enter into life 
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marked, shamed, and degraded. The adulteress will 
find no shelter among her children, though she slept 
not that they might sleep ; though their infant hands 
and eyes were never lifted up to her in vain ; though 
she loved them with all her heart, and all her strength, 
and all her soul. A woman may perhaps bear the scorn 
of those who are her aliens in blood, but when our sons 
and our daughters — our strength, our comfort, and our 
hopes — when those whom we have watched and nou- 
rished rise up in judgment against us, life must become 
intolerable ; and dreadful as is the thought of eternity, 
we shall pray to the God of mercy that we may go down 
quickly to the grave. " Such lot," says Solomon, " shall 
the woman have who forsakes the guide of her youth, 
and forgets the covenant of her God ; for her house 
inclines to death, and her paths to the grave. But a 
virtuous woman is far above rubies; strength and 
honour are her clothing, and she shall rejoice in the 
time to come. She openeth her mouth with wisdom, 
and in her tongue is the law of kindness. Her children 
rise up and call her blessed; her husband also he 
praiseth her. Favour is deceitful, and comeliness is 
vain, but a woman that feareth the Lord, she shall be 
praised." 

There is something extremely revolting in the mean- 
ness of this sin ; in the duplicity, fraud, and evasion 
with which it is almost always accompanied. The 
adulterer sits at your table, and shares your feast, and 
calls himself your friend. He accepts your confidence, 
smiles on your children, and is alive to your interests. 
He is safe, because his ingratitude is too great for sus- 
picion. The heart of man is naturally slow to believe 
in such complicated guilt ; and this very confidence, 
which ought to preserve him from guilt, only screens 
him from detection. The life of an adulterer is falsehood 
after falsehood ; a long system of hypocrisy ; a calm 
tenour of ingratitude ; a settled alienation from Christ ; 
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a deliberate sacrifice of good feelings, manly virtues, and 
religious duties. It is a life as pitiful as it is wicked ; 
as unworthy of an elevated gentleman as it is of a good 
Christian ; because, whUe it destroys great interests, 
and mars great affections, if is fuU of despicable fraud 
and intolerable meanness. 

I have not long to express my sentiments in this 
place, — it will be a satisfaction to me hereafter to 
remember that I have borne my share of testimony 
against that, which exposes the lives of women to inde- 
scribable wretchedness ; which disturbs the ojder of life, 
and violates the clearest precepts of the Gospel. Who- 
ever else may trample on these precepts, I am sure they 
will always be promulgated and supported by the minis- 
ters of the Gospel. If once they are fairly blotted out 
and forgotten in practice, we may bid adieu for ever to 
the excellent morals, the domestic happiness, and the 
wise and religious principles, which have so eminently 
characterised this country. We shall be utterly given 
up to the dominion of bad passions, and draw down upon 
us, in divers punishments and sundry forms of death, 
the vengeance of Almighty God. Having thus discussed 
this very important subject to the best of my abilities, 
there remains to me only the painful task of bidding 
adieu to this congregation. I am exceedingly grateful 
for the attention with which I have always been heard, 
and I can safely and conscientiously say that I never got 
into this pulpit but with a sincere desire of doing good, 
and with a perfect indifference to every consequence I 
might incur in my attempt to do it. I have not so 
much desired to please, as to be really and permanently 
useful ; to promote those sound morals, and that rational 
religion, which I most firmly believe to be the only 
passports to present happiness and future salvation. If 
I could believe that I had attained any portion of my 
object, that I had fixed upon the mind of any one here 
present principles which might conduce to their future 
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welfare ; if I could believe this, such a reflection would 
make me truly happy. I should then think that I had 
been of some little service in my obscure walk of life, 
and please myself with the supposition that I had not 
lived in vain. 

I humbly implore for this congregation the blessings 
of Almighty God, and I fervently wish to them every 
happiness here and hereafter. 
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SERMON IL 



ON THE SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 



Job, xxiv. !• 
The times are not hidden from the Almighty. 

As I am about to address my congregation for the last 
time, and to take my leave, after a ministry of some 
years, I wish to take a short view of the religious and 
moral state of the times, which it is very useful to do 
occasionally, as it makes it more clear to righteous and 
good men to which side they should incline, — what 
offences against morals and religion they should view 
with the greatest jealousy, — against what propensities 
and tendencies of the people they should array the whole 
force of their authority, their arguments, and their ex- 
ample. It is awful to think, too, of what the text so 
nobly says, that " the times are not hidden from the 
Almighty ;" that an Omnipotent Being regards the mo- 
ral order of the world ; that, when a nation is indus- 
trious, and honest, and chaste, He knows it ; that when 
venal, and mean, and sensual. He knows it also : to think 
that God knows this, at any time is awful, — to think 
that He knows it now, when all nations of the earth are 
falling into ruins before our eyes, darts into every mind 
the liveliest fear by which it can be agitated, brings be- 
fore it the highest hope by which it can be filled. 

In speaking of the religious state of the country, I 
shall first enumerate those circumstances which are 
favourable to the cause of religion, and then, endeavour 
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to insist upon those points, where it appears to me 
there is much room for improvement. 

Those who attend to the immense power of example, 
will easily allow the incalculable advantage of that ex- 
ample in matters of religion, which we have now long 
received from the two most august personages in these 
realms ; from the moral and domestic lives which they 
have led, and the sincere, yet rational religion by which 
they appear to have been actuated. They have, cer- 
tainly, conferred a most important good upon the times 
in which they live. A fanatical or an hypocritical mo- 
narch would have filled this country with the most 
disgusting extravagance, or the most odious meanness ; 
a profligate and irreligious king would have produced 
the most fatal eflfects upon public morals. To those 
sovereigns then who have been correct, and correct 
without ostentation, who have been pious, and wisely 
pious, we do owe a considerable share of gratitude and 
praise. In whatever other light this reign may appear 
to posterity — whether it will be marked in their estima- 
tion with glory or with shame, that must be referred to 
the cooler passions and more perfect information of 
those who succeed us : but we who live in these times, 
and are apt to estimate them by the domestic comforts 
we enjoy, cannot but know how much, in the details of 
common life, we are indebted to those who have turned 
the imitative habits of mankind to domestic virtue and 
rational religion. 

There is another aid which the cause of religion has 
of late years received, and still continues to receive — 
a strong conviction in the minds of men produced by 
the recent calamities of the world, of that powerful 
connexion which subsists between religion and present 
happiness. Unfortunately their minds are not open to 
greater truths and stronger reasons ; but they can see 
that the safety of human society rests upon religion ; 
they can see there is a golden chain which reaches from 
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heaven to earth ; they are aware that the moment man 
ceases to worship one God, he falls into the most dread- 
ful of all bondages, and makes a thousand gods of his 
own lusts. The general prevalence of this opinion 
has produced, if not an increase of religious feeling, 
a remarkable decency upon all subjects connected with 
religion. There never was a period in this country, in 
which religion was less openly attacked, or treated with 
more outward respect in the manners and deportment 
of mankind. This is no mean auxiliary to the cause of 
real piety, and is, perhaps, the only benefit which has 
resulted from the long series of political convulsions 
in which we have lived. May I add, that it is some 
pleasure to every well-wisher to the cause of religion, 
to reflect upon the numerous, learned, and respectable 
body of clergy, by which the general interests of virtue 
and piety are protected and upheld. Of all valuable 
institutions in a state, the most valuable is that which 
places a large body of men in the bosom of society, to 
teach good actions and good principles, and to recall 
men, at stated intervals, from the impressions of their 
senses, to that eternity of pleasure or of pain, which 
awaits them hereafter. It is a great advantage also, 
with our ecclesiastical establishment, that it has been 
cured of its ambition by time and by defeat, and learnt 
to be moderate ; it is a great advantage that the mem- 
bers of which it is composed are come more out into the 
daylight of the world — that the character of a respect- 
able minister and an useful citizen have been judiciously 
blended together, and that better means are afforded 
to us of becoming acquainted with that nature, whose 
virtues we are to strengthen, and whose infirmities we 
are to correct. I must not omit, in enumerating the 
advantages of our establishment, the profound learning 
and the general information diffused among the English 
clergy ; so that infidelity, before it can triumph, must 
be compelled to reason, and to reason well — to search, 
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and to search diligently. A vast power of learning and 
skill is always ready to defend the best interests of 
mankind — to expose ignorance — to repress temerity, 
and to hold down, with the grasp of reason, those un- 
principled talents that would remove every landmark 
of life, and overwhelm us with the confusion of endless 
doubt. It is impossible to combine the safe moderation 
of an established church with the ardent zeal of a new 
sect, forcing itself into distinction, and securing its sup- 
port by its activity. But he who looks only to an 
establishment for what an establishment can fairly sup- 
ply, for a correct moral life in those who belong to it, 
for learning, for moderation, for tranquil piety, for good 
sense, for zeal in the support of those principles which 
make men wise and happy, upon which the safety of 
our temporal and the hope of our eternal existence 
depends ; whoever looks to our establishment in this 
spirit of charitable judgment, must consider it as the 
main pillar on which rational religion is fixed in these 
realms, and must consider, therefore, its defence and 
support among his highest duties and most sacred 
trusts. 

Having stated these few main points, which appear 
peculiarly favourable in the present times to the inter- 
ests of religion, I proceed to discuss some symptoms of 
a very opposite nature. I have something to observe 
upon two great religious evils, fanaticism and intoler- 
ance. 

A man must be very bold who can look upon the 
present activity of fanaticism in this country, and ex- 
press his decided conviction that no serious evil is to 
be apprehended from it. To me I confess it appears an 
object of the most serious and rational alarm. I see no 
characteristic of danger which it wants ; it is subtle, 
rapid, secret, seductive, and utterly inexpugnable by 
reason and argument. It breaks out, not here where 
there is reason and education to restrain it, but it 
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begins in poverty, in darkness, and in disease, working 
its way upwards, and poisoning everything that is good 
and happy in our nature. As it ascends, it takes all 
sweetness and comfort out of religion, and makes earth 
an hell, God a tyrant, and man a wretch. It is a dismal 
thing to see the fair works of nature marred ; it is not 
pleasant to look even at a fading flower or a blighted 
plant, but of all wretched spectacles the most wretched 
is to behold a mind blighted by fanaticism, — suspecting 
its reason, suspecting its happiness, panting for misery, 
— seeking for safety in tears and in sadness, — believing 
that man will be cruelly judged for every gleam of hap- 
piness which shoots across his mind, and gilds his ex- 
istence with its passing splendour. It is impossible to 
describe the gloom and the misery which fanaticism is 
everywhere producing, or the degradation of human 
reason and the destruction of comfort by which its 
course is marked. And the grievous misfortune is, that 
there is no remedy. What answer can be made to a 
mistaken enthusiast, who refers you to his impulses 
and feelings ? In what way is it possible to illumine an 
understanding, which supposes religion not to consist 
in what you do, but in what you believe ; not in per- 
forming the divine commandment, but merely in ad- 
mitting it to be divine, though you disobey it ? One 
perceptible consequence of these mischievous doctrines 
is, an increasing cry against morality and moral doc- 
trines, so that it almost requires an apology from any 
teacher of religion, if he wishes to enforce any thing 
useful and practical from the pulpit. We might sup- 
pose, from such notions of the Christian faith, that 
Christianity was a set of speculative disquisitions, 
where, if a man only agreed with the barren and use- 
less results, he was left at liberty to follow the devices 
of his own heart, and to lead what manner of life his 
fancy or his passions might dictate. It is evangelical, 
according to these notions, to preach to men of high 
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and exalted mysteries; it is unevangelical to waru 
them against pride, against anger, against fraud, 
against all the innumerable temptations by which we 
are hurried away from our duty to our Creator, and 
from the great care of salvation. All these subjects it 
is now in the practice of fanatics to call by the name 
of moral, as if they had nothing to do with the Gospel, 
— as if, as I before observed, the Gk)spel busied itself 
only with unfruitful propositions, and remained quite 
passive at, and unconcerned by, the actions of mankind ; 
but let any man turn to his Gospel, and see if there be 
a single instance of our blessed Saviour's life, where he 
does not eagerly seize upon every opportunity of incul- 
cating something practical, of bringing some passion 
under subjection, of promoting the happiness of the 
world, by teaching his followers to abstain from some- 
thing hurtful, and to do something useful. The effort 
and the object of our Saviour is always to draw some 
inference, and to make some application, from the events 
before him. The most practical book that ever was 
written is the Gospel ; and • the great point where it 
differs from human morals is, that human morals say 
do so for present convenience, and the Gospel says, do 
so for eternal reward. Human morals say, do so be- 
cause it has appeared to wise men to be the best rule of 
life ; the Gospel says, do so because it is the will of 
God. They both say do it, but they differ in the au- 
thority, and they differ in the motive, as much as omni- 
science differs from frailty, and eternity from time ; 
but the moment fanatical men hear anything plain and 
practical introduced into religion, then they say, this is 
secular, this is worldly, this is moral, this is not of 
Christ. I am sure you will think >vith me, that the 
only way to know Christ is, not to make our notions his 
notions, or to substitute any notions of our own, as to 
what religion ought to be, for a faithful and humble 
inquiry as to what it is. The books which contain the 
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word of life are open before us, and every one may 
judge of their nature and their object. If they consisted 
of lofty and sentimental effusion, or if they indulged in 
subtle disquisition, then perhaps it might be our duty 
to appear before you sometimes with disordered feel- 
ings, sometimes with the spirit of subtle and scho- 
lastic dispute ; but the ministers of the Established 
Church are practical in their doctrines, because the 
.Scriptures which they explain are practical. When they 
attack any vice to which the nature of man is subjected, 
they consider themselves to be punctually fulfilling the 
commands of their great Master. They do not believe 
that you will call for the rivers of Damascus^ because 
God has commanded you to wash in the waters of 
Israel ; they do not imagine you wiU ask for mystery, 
when it has pleased God to give you that which is 
simple and intelligible. Can any man, however fond of 
opposing morals to religion, suppose, that the practical 
duties found in the Gospel were first taught to man- 
kind by the Gospel. Does he imagine that there were 
not ten thousand books before the coming of our Sa- 
viour, which said, " Do not kill, do not commit adul- 
tery, cultivate benevolence, moderate pride, follow the 
rules of temperance ? " Our Saviour did not come to 
preach new discoveries to mankind, but to give to the 
rules of conduct which men had discovered by the light 
of nature, the higher authority of religion. How then 
is it possible to comply with those unreasonable persons, 
who require something totally different from moral 
rules, before they will allow you are saying anything 
about religion. A moralist and a religionist must both 
equally inculcate charity and forgiveness of injuries. 
When you hear the one, you say it is prudent and ex- 
pedient to act so ; when you listen to the other, all the 
sublimity of good and evil is before you, and you are 
moved by an eternity of joy and pain. I have dwelt 
long upon this erroneous notion of religion, because it 
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is one of the most useful weapons of fanaticism, and is 
daily producing much practical mischief. 

I come now to the subject of toleration, which I 
should think it very pusillanimous to pass over, but 
upon which I do not know that my duty will compel 
me to say any thing in which, after a very little reflec- 
tion, the great majority of my congregation will not 
agree with me. 

First, I beg leave to observe that it is not conformable 
with the spirit of Christian candour to suppose, that 
other sects of Christianity have not been as diligent in 
getting at the truth, and are not as sincere in professing 
it as ourselves. There are about seventy distinct sects 
of Christians, and though this striking variation may 
fairly make any member of the Church of England 
proud that he has been so happy in his choice, still it 
should teach him modesty and forbearance, in punishing 
or in misjudging those who differ from him on subjects 
where it seems to be so difficult to get at the truth. 

Next, we are to remember that to debar any man 
from the opportunity of arriving at any honour or pri- 
vilege on account of his religious principles is a punish- 
ment. It is possible the safety of the state may render 
it necessary to inflict that punishment, but still we must 
know what we are about, and call things by their right 
names : it may be merited, or it may be unmerited, but 
still a privation of this kind is punishment, and very 
grave and weighty punishment also. 

Next, it must always be held in mind that to punish 
any men for their honest, religious opinions, however 
it may be a necessary office, ought always to be con- 
sidered as a very painful office; that no man should 
concur in it who has not satisfied himself, by the most 
thorough examination in his power, that it is his absolute 
duty to do so. The rule, the truly Christian rule, is to 
wish every man as free as yourself: the painful excep- 
tion should be to abridge that freedom ; an exception to 
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be made when duty requires it, but to be made with 
reluctance and distrust. I hope I shall be forgiven for 
these observations; but it is impossible not to notice 
the extreme tendency of mankind to misrepresent each 
other upon subjects of religion, to ascribe to each other 
the most improbable depravity, and to make of that 
Gospel a source of hatred, from which every feeling of 
candour and mutual indulgence ought to be derived. 
In considering the widely extended question of public 
morals, we may behold with the greatest pleasure the 
universal spirit of industry and activity by which this 
country appears to be actuated. Every man feels that 
he should reap what he sows, that the fruits of his ex- 
ertion will be his own, that they are secured to him by 
just laws honestly administered, and by the general 
state of manners and feelings, the consequence of that 
administration of justice. I do not know that it is my 
duty as a minister of the Grospel to say any evil of the 
times which I do not think, but to speak the truth, 
remembering that " the times are not hidden from the 
Almighty." I know that man is never faultless before 
God, that his transgressions are as innumerable as the 
sands of the sea. I compare these times, not with im- 
maculate purity, but with other times — the creature 
against himself — frailty now with frailty past. There 
never was a people in the world more firmly patriotic 
than this people ; there never was a less vindictive age ; 
there never was a more charitable age ; there never was 
an age in which every species of knowledge was more 
honoured and rewarded, in which the poor were less 
oppressed by the rich, and the line of demarcation more 
softened down between the different ranks of mankind : 
it is a nation too good and too great for that destiny 
which seems to await it, and that ruin in which the 
hopes and labours of mankind seem to be swept away. 
It is impossible not to tremble at the perilous uncer- 
tainty of human affairs, and to bow before the judg- 
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ments of Almighty God. The state of the world is 
like the vision of a sick man, and the thoughts of a 
dreamer of dreams when he is awakened by the light 
of the morning. The pageantry of the earth is va- 
nished away, and the powers and principalities which 
existed in the days of our youth, known only by their 
names, are still fast fading away from the memory of 
mankind. AU these have fallen before the bad ambition 
of him who is directing against us the last eflPbrts of his 
genius and his power — a man powerful to do evil, not 
wise, and far-sighted, and patient enough to do good, 
not caring for it, not wishing it — dedicated to universal 
<5onquest and destruction ; wishing only to walk over the 
smoking ashes of the world, and to be remembered by 
future ages as a passing storm. In the midst of this 
outward wretchedness we enjoy in this island the inter- 
nal spectacle of a people unanimous in discharging the 
great duties which they owe to their country, and quite 
prepared to submit to every privation, if the only price 
of quiet affluence is submission to indignity. If it be 
beautiful to behold this, it is stiU more beautiful to 
reflect upon those causes by which that unanimity has 
been occasioned ; to remember those laws which have 
long administered equal justice to the rich and the poor ; 
that constitution which has defined the power of those 
who govern, and those who are governed ; and that 
Protestant Church which for three centuries has been 
instilling the precepts of justice and manly piety into 
the hearts of the people. These are beautiful institu- 
tions which have been always praised, but are now felt ; 
they are the institutions which have kept us in life and 
strength, amid the ruin of nations that had nothing to 
fight for but the caprices of their tyrants, and nothing 
to guide them but the superstitions of their false re- 
ligion. These are principles which must secure to us a 
safe existence, or a majestic fall. If our sun does set, 
it ^vill set in splendour ; if we are to be blotted out from 
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the powers of the world, we shall light up in ages yet 
unborn the flame of freedom. Whenever the fulness of 
our time is come, we shall leave behind us a page of 
history which will appal tyrants, instruct the wise, and 
animate the brave ; we shall teach mankind that the 
sword is used abroad with the greatest strength, where 
the sceptre is wielded at home with the most perfect 
justice ; we shall teach them that in all the great con- 
vulsions of the world the people which remain the long- 
est, and suffer the least, are those who are excited to 
resistance by a sense of the enjoyments they are about 
to lose, and who are inured to a confidence in Almighty 
God by the precepts of a wise, a temperate, and a feeling 
piety. With these sentiments, and with every feeling 
of gratitude, good- will, and affection, I bid my congre- 
gation farewell. I have always endeavoured to do my 
duty like an honest man, always remembering that I 
was not here to please, but to bear witness boldly to 
the truth. It is very possible I may have pushed this 
feeling too far ; if I have, I beg you to forget it : the 
just measure may have been exceeded, but I can 
honestly say the meaning has always been good. Could 
I flatter myself that in the course of my ministry here 
I had done any real good, that I had fixed on the minds 
of any young persons, principles which would make them 
more religious, or conduct them more safely and happily 
through life ; could I flatter myself with any success of 
this kind, it would give me the most heartfelt pleasure. 
I should feel some little portion of dignity added to my 
obscure destiny, and please myself with the notion that 
I had not lived in vain. I conclude with imploring 
most fervently the blessings of God upon this congre- 
gation, and I wish to them every happiness in this life 
which is compatible with eternal salvation through 
Christ. 
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ECCLES. xi. 9. 

Rejoice^ O young man, in thy youth, and let thy heart cheer thee in 
the days of thy youth, but know that for all these things God 
will bring thee into judgment. 

In this text there are two things to be considered : the 
permission or exhortation to enjoy the pleasures of life 
while we are young, and the caution or warning joined 
to it, that we shall be judged by God, accordingly as we 
have used this permission to a good or a bad purpose. 
" Rejoice," he says, " young man, in the days of thy 
youth, and let thy heart cheer thee." There is no harm 
in all this ; it seems to be according to the law and order 
of nature ; but remember in the midst of all thy plea- 
sures that " God, for all these things, will bring thee into 
judgment." It is by these seasonable warnings that 
the violence of the young, and their appetite for plea- 
sure, is kept within the bounds of moderation. They 
would be apt to imagine that they were created merely 
for pleasure ; that all the high spirits, the strength and 
the liveliness natural to that period of life, were given 
to them that they might indulge themselves without 
limits and restraints ; but then comes this dreadful 
remembrance across them, that for these things they 
will be judged by God. From this text it is clear that 
the youth of a sinner will not be accepted by God as an 
excuse. This is a very serious consideration : a man's 
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youth is no excuse for his sins ! I am sure this reflec- 
tion must make some men tremble, but we must not be 
surprised at this doctrine; and if we reflect a little, we 
shall find that it is founded upon perfect wisdom, and 
proceeds from the same knowledge of man and his sinful 
nature, upon which every principle of the Bible is 
founded. For suppose the contrary doctrine to be true — 
suppose a man could plead his youth as an excuse for 
his sins — what righteousness would remain in the 
world ? where should we find either a good man or a 
good action ? Every man is young at one period, and 
as temptation is the strongest at that period of life, would 
of course avail himself of this excuse to plead his cause 
with his Creator, and to shrink from the labour of well- 
doing. I was guilty of adultery, but I was young ; I 
abstained from every exercise of religion, but I was 
young ; I was a drunkard, but my youth betrayed me 
into the fault. Every one would make such excuses as 
these, and all idea of religious duty would be at an end ; 
therefore you see God cannot admit the excuse of 
youth as an apology for sin; because, if he did, every 
one would make that excuse, and there would be 
nothing else but sin in the world. Scarcely any young 
people can plead that they are ignorant of the great 
duties of life. When they commit great faults, they 
know them to be faults : almost every body is sufficiently 
educated for that purpose ; and though they may say 
tliey were tempted, yet they cannot say that they did 
not know it was wrong to yield to the temptation. 
And if temptation is strongest in youth, does any man 
who remembers the justice of God doubt but that the 
reward will be equal to the temptation ? Does any man 
doubt but that an higher destiny awaits him who can 
say to his Creator in the day of judgment, that he 
sought God day and night in the season of his youth ? 
that he did not wait till passion was extinguished, and 
reason and experience had got the entire dominion ; but 
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began obedience, and began worship, in the midst of 
tumultuous feelings and lively temptations. And with 
rules yet imperfect, and with an half-formed experience, 
if Grod does punish our sins during this period (and 
most assuredly he will punish them), yet God rewards 
us more abundantly if we remain steadfast in the faith 
during this season. And in this manner he preserves 
the eternal principles of justice, by which this world is 
always governed. 

We see then from the text, that youth will never be 
admitted as an excuse for sin, and I think I have made 
it clear that it ought not to be. But we gather from 
the text a great warning that young persons should 
always bear about with them, that they will be judged 
by God for their jdeasures ; and this is what I want 
you to remember — judged, not punished. There will 
not be punishment for every pleasure you enjoy — Gt)d 
forbid! but there will be examination whether the 
pleasure was lawfiil or unlavrfiil; holy or unholy; and the 
punishment will be according to the decision. God 
loves the happiness of his creatures ; and the wise man 
whose words I have quoted says, "Be happy, — but 
remember, you wiU^be judged ! " Youth is the season of 
pleasure, but it is also the season of God's judgments. 
Be prudent, and take only so much of the good things 
of this world as is consistent with eternal salvation. 
What I want, then, is to connect the pleasures of youth 
with the judgments o£' God. If I see young persons 
before me full of life and strength, I want to put them 
out of conceit with their strength and their life, and to 
alarm them with the notion of death and judgment. 
You will grow old — you will grow pale — you will 
grow weak — you will die — you will be placed beneath 
the earth, within a few yards of the spot where I now 
«tand ! The trumpet of God will call you back, and 
every action of your life will be examined. These are 
iixe considerations, and these only^ which can ever save 
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the young from the mortal pleasures of sin. They 
must join together the enjoyment of pleasure with the 
remembrance of judgment ; and this is the principal 
point on which I wish to insist. And this rule is by no 
means confined to the young, but is a general rule 
which applies to all mankind ; only it is more particu- 
larly directed to the young, because they think most of 
pleasure, and because they appear from their time of 
life to be the furthest removed from God's judgments. 

Join the enjoyment of pleasure with the memory of 
judgment. This is a much better and wiser rule than 
many melancholy and foolish men would have you 
follow ; for they seem to think, that there is a sin in r 
happiness — that all kinds of enjoyment are hateful to 
God ; that pleasure was not made for man, but that he 
is to work out his salvation in sighs and tears, and by a 
rigid abstinence from every thing from which he can 
derive amusement or gaiety. So says mistaken man ; 
but the scriptures say " Rejoice in thy youth, and let 
thy heart cheer thee in the days of thy youth, but know, 
that for all these things, thou wilt be judged by God." 
They permit pleasure, but they put some control upon 
it : they desire mankind to be happy, but they expect 
they should be wise also : they leave us free, but they 
remind us that we are accoimtable. But this will be 
said, that to remember on every occasion that we shall 
be judged for our pleasures, to be perpetually saying to 
ourselves. May I enjoy this ? Is this sinful in any degree, 
and how far is it lawful ? to weigh all these tlnngs in a 
fine balance, and to be happy with the scales in our 
hands with a delicate finger, and a watchful eye, and 
an anxious soul, pleasure is impossible upon these terms ; 
no man can be happy and enjoy himself, if these are the 
only conditions upon which he is allowed to be so. It 
would seem from this objection, that there was some- 
thing very difficult and very delicate in the duties 
which God and our blessed Redeemer ask of us ; that 
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it required great abilities to be righteous, and that 
none but men of fine minds, thoroughly well educated, 
and become profound scholars, could ever do their duty 
to their Creator. But, my dear friends, did you ever 
know a man so ignorant that he was unacquainted with 
the common difference between right and wrong. Did 
you ever know a man steal, who did not know at the 
same time that he was doing that which was forbidden ? 
Did any man ever waste his life in the brutal sin Of 
drunkenness, without knowing that he was offending his 
God, and his judge ? There requires no nicety of judg- 
ment, no exertion of thought, no labour of the mind to 
do our duty. If it were so, there would be one set of 
duties for the learned, and another for the ignorant: 
everybody would have a line of conduct prescribed to 
them exactly suiting their capacity: but now it is, 
" thou shalt love thy neighbour," " thou shalt not take 
God's name in vain," "thou shalt not break the Sabbath," 
" thou shalt honour thy parents, thou shalt not murder, 
nor commit adultery, nor bear false witness, nor steal :" 
no man who means to be happy, to enjoy himself and 
to extract pleasure from life, ever need stand trembling, 
and asking whether God will judge him for these guilty 
pleasures. Every man who passes these bounds, knows 
he is guilty ; he knows that for these things he will be 
judged by God ; but he prefers present gratification to 
eternal happiness, and brings a curse upon his soul 
because he has not the firmness to* wait and to deny. 
So that you see this rule of connecting worldly enjoy- 
ments with the recollection of eternal judgments, does 
not drive us to that state of fluctuation and doubt 
which was at first supposed ; does not lay us under the 
necessity of examining with great subtlety and minute- 
ness the consequences of our actions, because right and 
wrong are so plain^ that no man who means to do his 
duty has occasion to reflect much about the matter ; but 
suppose a young man at the outset of life does employ 
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himself in this religious exercise, puts questions to his 
own soul, and says, Is it permitted to me by the will of 
God to do this ? Can I without endangering the safety 
of my soul do this, or that ? — if this be the occupation 
of his mind at first coming into life, it does not alway 
last ; he comes soon to know his duty. Righteousness 
becomes a matter of habit with him ; and, as the Scrip- 
tures say, he walks firmly and surely with God. Here 
id our great mistake ; we are apt to suppose that 
righteousness is as difficult and painful throughout the 
whole of life as it is when first the habit is formed ; but 
a man gets an habit of being virtuous, as he gets an 
habit of being industrious, or as he gets skilled in any 
mechanical trade by long practice. A young man sees 
a mechanic at his work, and is quite astonished at his 
skill, at the quickness with which he handles his tools, 
and the beautiful work he makes. Put him at it, and 
in the course of a few months he acquires all the readi- 
ness of the other, handles his tools as well, and is sur- 
prised he should have thought it at first so difficult. 
So it is with the work of God I A young man says, how 
difficult it is to abstain from this or that sin, how im- 
possible it is to keep myself always sober, how impossible 
to attend regularly to my vocation or calling ! Not at 
all ; you deceive yourselves ; the difficulty is only at first ; 
you will soon subdue it, you will soon handle your tools 
skilfully, and become a master workman in righteous- 
ness, till at last there will be as much difficulty in being 
sinful, as there is now in being righteous ; and there are 
men, I am sure, who would find a great difficulty in 
doing wrong ; who have exercised such dominion over 
their own souls, and trained and disciplined their 
minds in such a manner, that it would actually cost 
them a very great exertion to violate their duty to God, 
and this of all human states and conditions, it appears 
to me the most eligible and important to acquire, and 
for its acquisition no rule can be so useful as that con- 
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tained in my text : Enjoy thyself, prove thy heart with 
pleasure, but remember that for these things you will 
be judged by God. This precept wiU keep up in the 
mind an everlasting sense of the presence of God, and 
make us tremble at the pollution of sin. No man who 
obeys it, will say that he is not seen, or that he will not 
be punished ; but as the temptations of Satan crowd 
upon the mind, there will rise up against them the be- 
lief that detection is certain, and punishment enormous ; 
the mind will gradually restrain itself to such pleasures 
as are lawful ; and the young man who passes through 
life with the consciousness that he will one day be 
judged for his pleasures, will take care that those 
pleasures are calm, moderate, and agreeable to God. 
By these means he will not lavish all enjoyments upon 
one season of life, but will be usefiil in his manhood, 
serene in his old age, and full of joyful hope on the bed 
of death: 
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SERMON IL 



INDECISION IN GOOD WORKS, 



LuKE^ ix. 62. 

He that putteth his hand to the plough and looheth back^ is not fib 

for the kingdom of God, 

It falls to your lot, my brethren and parishioners, to be 
well acquainted with the severe operations of husbandry ; 
and you know that the earth cannot be tilled without 
good courage and honest exertion ; that indolent per- 
sons who are always thinking of the hardships in which 
they are engaged, are unfit for such a business ; that 
there is but one spirit to put on, and that is this, — that 
what is before you is a necessary work, that it must be 
carried through, and that the sooner and more cheer- 
fully it is executed, the lighter it will appear. Now, 
our blessed Saviour Jesus Christ was fond of teaching 
his disciples and hearers in a manner which they under- 
stood, and with language familiar to them, and being 
surrounded, perhaps at the moment he used these words, 
by persons to whom such language was well known, he 
tells them, that the kingdom of God can never be gained 
by doubting, hesitating people ; that it can be won only 
by strong resolutions steadily pursued ; that " He who 
puts his hand to the plough and looks back, is not fit 
for the kingdom of God." I need hardly describe to any 
one here present, what is meant by looking back ; im- 
fortunately we have all too much experience in this 
habit, which so unfits us for another world. The looker- 
back is always in a state of doubt whether the world 
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which he has resolved to give up, is not better than the 
heaven he is seeking ; whether the mammon whom he 
quits, is not better than the God to whom he intends to 
cleave : none of his resolutions are firm, none of his de- 
crees are boldly drawn up, none of his plans are without 
reservations and exceptions ; his path is never straight, 
but he is always turning to the right or the left, to see 
if he cannot better himself ; sometimes doubting if he 
shall not return — always willing to stop — always com- 
plaining of the intolerable labour and fatigue. But it 
will be useful, my brethren, to enter a little more mi- 
nutely into this matter, and to see the various methods 
by which the looker-back unfits himself for the kingdom 
of God. The first deceit is, a dislike of the present 
time. I will do what I ought to do, but not now — not 
at this instant — not to-day ; but this one indulgence 
shall be the last, and never, never again, after this mo- 
ment, will I act contrary to my better judgment, and 
sacrifice duty to pleasure. In this way it is, my bre- 
thren, that to-morrow is spread over the half of life, and 
that men go on breaking their resolutions from the 
cradle to the grave. This is the looking back which 
unfits you for the kingdom of Grod. Seize the very mo- 
ment before you ; let the word on your lips be now — 
the next beating of your pulse — the next drawing of 
your breath — that, is the time for God and salvation. 
The flames of hell are full of the children of delay and 
procrastination — of the worshippers of to-morrow — of 
men who could not put off their vilest lusts, but could 
put off the Christ of their salvation, and dedicate a 
futurity which they never reached to that work for which 
alone they were called into existence. Then, the looker- 
back is very apt to flatter himself, that each particular 
instance is an exception to his general rule. " I resolved 
to do this or that, but not under such circumstances as 
these ; I never could have intended this ; this is the 
exception ; as soon as this is over, the rule shall rigidly 
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be adhered to : " or, " I know this is an infringement of 
the rale, but it shall be the last infringement — this one 
frailty may be allowed to me ; the rest of my life shall 
be strict adhesion to the rule of reason and of righteous* 
ness I have laid down." But consider, I pray you, my 
brethren, what a folly this is ! The struggle, unless you 
give yourselves up wholly to the power of Satan, must 
be entered into at last. There is but one method to save 
you, and that is, to conflict boldly with your favourite 
sins and to subdue them. Will the conflict be less 
dreadful a month or a year hence than now ? Will any 
one mortification be spared ? Will any one privation be 
lessened ? Will any one effort be lightened ? Is any 
thing gained by delay ? On the contrary, is there not a 
great deal lost ? Does not passion become stronger by 
every gratification ? Is not vice inflamed by every in- 
dulgence ? Whatever difficulty you may suppose there 
is in righteousness, this is a meani^ for magnifying them 
all, and for adding the difficulties suggested by the 
imagination to those which in reality exist. 

There is another consideration which ought to occur to 
the looker-back. How does he know that he will ever be 
permitted to cast his eyes forward again ? What a mad 
calculation for any man to say " I will live !" There is no 
time for looking back in this life ; no time, no security 
for change; there is time only to follow one system 
steadily and constantly. When we first enter into life 
we cannot be made to believe or feel its brevity and its 
uncertainty. It is only as we advance, and as we are 
instructed by dreadful losses, that we learn the pre- 
carious nature of human life. Let any man of only the 
middle period, look back upon the friends and the 
relations he has lost, and who (upon the common 
period of human life) might now be present for his com^ 
fort and his happiness. It is not a condition which can 
be trusted to for a single moment, — not in the most 
ordinary of human concerns, much less in the precious 
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work of salvation and reform. There are two things to 
be done, my brethren, according to the text : to put 
the hand to the plough and not to look back. The 
hand to the plough means the labour of salvation ; and 
to reconcile you to this labour, you must first satisfy 
yourselves that the labour is reasonable, that it can be 
endured, that it is profitable. Remember, in the first 
place, that you are bom with strong passions, that will 
govern you if you do not govern them; the passions 
must be either your masters or your servants; they 
will always encroach ; they will endure no divided em- 
pire ; they will be restless and unsatisfied till they have 
driven out every thought of Grod and hope of heaven, 
and levelled you with the lowest and vilest of created 
beings. The devils in Scripture seem to be the very 
images of men's vices ; they tear, and rend, and howl, 
and lead through mire and filth, and heap up every 
species of horror and degradation upon the miserable 
beings in whose bodies they dwell — a being who has no 
power of obeying his own wiU, who struggles against a 
vice which he cannot conquer, who is dragged this way 
and that way in blind obedience to a sensuality which 
he knows is working his destruction in this life, and his 
eternal condemnation in a life to come ! These are the 
reasons for putting the hand to the plough ; to avoid 
that miserable state of sin and shame which is the lot 
of those who make no effort for their salvation, and 
never strive for eternal life. But we must not only put 
the hand to the plough ; many are ready to do that — 
but the misfortune is looking back — faint-heartedness 
— a longing again for the services of mammon — a care- 
lessness of heaven — a weariness of God — a loathing of 
the altar. Now, as I have before observed, one method 
by which you may avoid looking back is, by not form- 
ing exaggerated notions of the difficulty of the task ; 
by not imagining the labour to be excessive, or greater 
than your strength can well bear. You must not imagine 
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that that which is so difficult at first will always be so 
difficult. The power of resisting temptations, like any 
Other power, is strengthened by habit, and what seems j 

to you now the highest stretch of human forbearance 
and resolution, will soon, if you have' resolution to per- 
severe, become your ordinary habit and daily behaviour. 
You may depend upon it, and you have the authority 
of Scripture for depending upon it, that resources of 
mind are given to us, quite strong enough to resist any 
temptations with which we may be assailed. If you 
choose to exert it, the spirit is in you ; feelings of de- 
cency, feelings of shame, love of approbation, fear of 
blame, love of excellence. God has implanted a thou- 
sand rich and noble principles in the human heart by 
which he may vanquish, if he will, the lusts of sin. — 
You stand trembling at every vile sensuality, and are 
fearful that nature has not given you the means of over- 
coming it. You do not know the excellence which God 
has planted in the human heart. You stand trembling 
like a young eagle, and doubting if you can fly ; you may 
fly if you will, and up to the heaven of heavens, and 
live for ever before the throne of God ! And you have 
not only general reasoning and observation upon the 
possibility of the labour to prevent your looking back, 
but you have repeated examples in Scripture of good 
and holy men who have pleased God. You see before 
your eyes less perfect examples in the world, of men 
who are constantly and successfully striving to do so ; 
so that all these considerations should induce you to 
go on cheerfully, and not to look backwards, as if the 
toil was too enormous to be completed by any possible 
exertions of which human nature was capable. Look 
at righteous and suffering Job ! Did he look back ? His 
property, his honour, his children, his health, all lost ! 
— did he forget God ? Was there any turning back of 
heart, any fainting of spirit, any quitting of the plough ? 
When Shadrach and Meshech went down into the bum- 
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ing fiery furnace, did they offer to worship the idol of 
the king? did they fall down before the profane gold, 
and offer up to mere brute matter those prayers which 
were due to the living God alone ? This was their an- 
swer, in which there is no looking back from the king- 
dom of God : — "If it be so, our God whom we serve 
is able to deliver us from the burning fiery furnace ; and 
he will deliver us out of thine hand, king ! But if 
not, be it known unto thee king, that we will not 
serve thy gods, nor worship the golden image which 
thou hast set up." 

I request you, my dear brethren, among other reasons, 
to consider the comfort of not looking back, of living by 
one set of rules, and being actuated by one set of prin- 
ciples ; — the misery and distraction of a disputed em- 
pire over your mind, between God and the world, the 
wretchedness of not knowing what you are to do the 
next hour that passes, — whether you will be able 
to resist temptation, or to what excesses you may be 
hurried. If firm manly resolution of working out your 
salvation can save you from this unhappy wavering of 
mind, it is indeed worth while to put your hand to 
the plough, and never, never to look back ! One glance 
however, my brethren, you may give and must give, 
and that is, on the bed of death ! What pleasure then 
to think that you have early begun and bravely followed 
the work ; that the length of the day has not wearied 
you, that the heat of the day has not made you faint ; 
that you have not envied other men their idleness and 
their sport ; that you have resisted their temptations ; 
that your sole object has been to labour in the great 
work of your salvation, and that from the first begin- 
ning of the labour you have felt that he who putteth 
his hand to the plough and looketh back, is in no wise 
fit for the kingdom of God. 
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SERMON m. 



THE END OF SIN IS DEATH. 



Romans, yi. 21. 

fFkat fruit had ye then in those things whereof ye are now 
ashamed? for the end of those things is death. 

One of the surest means by which Satan keeps men 
under his power is by keeping them in ignorance of 
their state. Did they once see in what a vile, shameful, 
ruinous service they were engaged they would quickly 
leave it. Did they once see what sin really is they 
would speedily flee from it. In this view the text is 
particularly useful, for it sets sin before us in its true 
colours, and shows us what it is when stripped of every 
covering. 

St. Paul is speaking to persons, who having once 
been the servants of sin, had now left that service, and 
were become the servants of God ; and he puts to them 
this serious question, " What fruit had ye then in those 
things whereof ye are now ashamed? for the end of 
those things is death." At the time when you lived in 
your former sinful courses, what real comfort, satisfac- 
tion, or happiness did you find in them? Did they 
yield you any true profit ? The manner in which the 
Apostle puts the question plainly shows his meaning. 
He knew that they found nothing of this kind. They 
must be ready to own that sin, far from having been 
profitable to them, had brought with it disappointment 
and vexation ; had been followed with shame and grief, 
and had exposed their souls to the greatest danger. 
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In discoursing on these words I shall set before you 
the three things which are here stated concerning 
sin : — 

1. That it yields no present fruit, 

2. That it is followed by shame. 

3. That it ends in death. 

1. Sin yields no present fruit, that is, nothing which 
deserves the name of fruit. It may furnish indeed 
some short gratification, some momentary pleasure. 
But this is not fruit. It does not pay a man for the 
trouble and danger into which it brings him. Nothing 
but peace with God and an approving conscience can 
reaUy deserve the name of fruit ; and sin, so far from 
producing these things, totally destroys them. Sin, 
indeed, makes large promises, tempts men with flatter- 
ing offers, and tells them what great things it will do 
for them, in the same manner as the devil tempted our 
Lord to worship him, by offering to him all the king- 
doms of the world, and the glory of them. But as 
Satan then promised to give what was not in his power 
to bestow, so it is with sin. It cannot fulfil its pro- 
mises, or make good its words. It only deceives and 
disappoints those who listen to its offers. They may 
amuse themselves with the expectation of great advan- 
tages. They may hope to reap much fruit. But they 
are " sowing to the flesh," and must " reap corruption." 
Sinners do not find in sin even that present enjoyment 
which they had hoped to find. Look at our first parent 
Eve. What fruit had she from her sin? She had 
fancied that there would be some great and singular 
pleasure in eating of the forbidden tree. She had per- 
suaded herself that she should gain some special advan- 
tages by this act of disobedience ; that it would make 
her wise, and great, and happy, like Grod himself. But 
were these expectations answered? Did she find all 
the good which she had hoped for from her sin ? Far 
otherwise : she found herself wretchedly deceived. She 
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was become indeed wiser than she had been before ; but 
the wisdom which she had gained was not such as to 
add to her comfort and enjoyment. She knew good 
from evil, for she had lost the good and had found the 
evil. Instead of being happy she was become miserable. 
Instead of being like God she had lost his likeness, and 
was become like the devil, whose counsel she had fol- 
lowed. Instead of being filled with peace, and joy, and 
hope in God, as she had before been, she was now torn 
with remorse, and guilt, and terror. This was the fruit 
of her sin. 

Take another example. Look at Judas, who sold his 
master. What fruit had he in his transgression ? He 
doubtless thought that the thirty pieces of silver would 
add greatly to his happiness, and would yield him much 
present enjoyment. In the hope of the benefits which 
he should procure from his sin, he ran greedily after the 
reward, and betrayed the innocent blood. Was his hope 
ftilfilled ? We know that it was not. No sooner was 
the sin committed than he saw it in its true light. The 
advantages which he had promised to himself all fled 
away. He was overwhelmed with horror and despair. 

But we need not go so far back for examples to our 
purpose. We may have recourse to living instances. 
My brethren, I would refer this matter to yourselves, 
and make you judges in the case before us. What fruit 
have you had in the ways of sin ? To such of you, as being 
convinced of the evil of these ways, through grace have 
left them, and turned into other paths, to such I may 
confidently appeal. You, I feel assured, will readily 
confess that you found no fruit in the ways of sin ; that 
so long as you continued the servants of sin you were 
strangers to true enjoyment, and that peace and happi- 
ness are only to be found in the service and the ways 
of God. But you are not the only witnesses to this 
truth. I would appeal to others also ; to those who are 
still living in the ways of sin, and jdelding themselves 
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servants to unrighteousness. I would ask them whether 
they find true happiness in their sinful courses ? I 
would put the question in the text to their consciences, 
and say to each of them, " What fruit hast thou even 
now in these things ?" 

Will the passionate, revengeful, malignant character 
come forward and tell us that he is happy ? Or if he 
did teU us so, could we believe him ? 

Let me turn to the slave of lust, or to the profane, 
ungodly scoffer ; to the hardened, careless sinner, or to 
him who secretly wrongs his neighbour, and by fraud 
or theft strives to enrich himself. Let me separately 
ask each one of these. What fruit hast thou in these 
things ? He will surely answer, " Peace is not with 
me." 

I would appeal to another man, — to the idolater, — 
not him who worships gods of wood and stone, but to 
him who sets up his idols in his heart, and makes the 
world his god ; who places his whole affections on the 
things of this life, has his treasure on earth, and labours 
only for the meat which perisheth. What fruit hast 
thou in these things ? Do they yield thee true enjoy- 
ment ? Do they not bring care and sorrow ? Do they 
not frequently occasion disappointment and vexation ? 
How often art thou unable to get the thing thou 
wantest ? How constantly when gotten, does it fall 
short of thy wishes, and leave thee as it found thee, 
dissatisfied, and still wanting something more ? Rest- 
less and uneasy, thou art not, thou canst not, be happy. 

Thus we may feel confident that there is not one 
among us whose experience will not help to confirm the 
truth which we are considering; not one whose con- 
science, if fairly suffered to speak, would not testify that 
sin yields no present fruit. 

I observe, 

2. That sin is followed by shame. " What fruit had 
ye then in those things whereof ye are now ashamed ?" 

Q 
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Shame is that confusion of mind which arises from a 
consciousness of guilt. While our first parents were 
free from sin they knew not shame. But no sooner had 
they broken the divine commandment, and had brought 
guilt upon their souls, than they were ashamed. Con- 
scious of what they had done, fearing detection, and 
not able to face the Almighty, they hid themselves 
among the trees of the garden. And is not such the 
case with every sin ? Will it not sooner or later bring 
shame as its certain follower ? Undoubtedly it will. 
For a time indeed men may sin without feeling shame. 
They may even glory in their shame. They may be 
proud, and boast of that which ought to be their shame. 
But it wiU not be always thus. A day is coming when 
every thing, even " every hidden thing of darkness," 
will be brought to light ; when sin will be seen by all 
in its true colours. In that day how great will be the 
consternation of the wicked ! They " wiU awake to 
shame and everlasting contempt." How will they be 
ashamed at the discovery of those sins which they were 
not afraid to commit ! When they see what sin is, how 
odious, how vile it is, with what unspeakable confusion 
will they be overwhelmed ! They will be unable to look 
their Judge in the face. Conscious guilt will stop their 
mouths. They will call upon the rocks and mountains 
to cover them. But ftirther, even where sin is repented 
of and forsaken, it is still followed by shame. These 
things cannot be parted from each other. The persons 
spoken of in the text, though no longer the servants of 
sin, are represented as still ashamed of their former 
evil ways. Thus the penitent Ephraim is described as 
" ashamed, yea, even confounded," because he did bear 
the reproach of his youth. When the sinner indeed is 
brought to see something of the number and greatness 
of his sins ; that they are utterly without excuse ; that 
they have been committed against a good and holy God, 
who has been loading him with benefits and mercies; 
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can he be otherwise than ashamed at the recollection of 
his folly and guilt? Was not this the case with the 
prodigal when, calling to mind his father's love and 
kindness, and his own base ingratitude, he felt that he 
was no longer worthy to be called a son ? Is not this 
the state to which the Lord declares that he will bring 
his people Israel, when they shall " remember their own 
evil ways, and their doings which were not good, and 
shall loathe themselves in their own sight for their 
iniquities," and shall " be confounded, and shall never 
open their mouths any more because of their shame," 
even when He is pacified towards them for all that they 
have done? What do we suppose was the state of 
Peter's mind when he saw his guilt in having denied 
his Master ? How great a share must shame have had 
in the painful feelings of his soul when he went out 
and wept bitterly ? So, constantly is sin followed by 
shame ! 

3. Sin ends in death. 

" What fruit had ye then in those things whereof ye 
are now ashamed? For the end of those things is 
death." St. James gives the same account of the matter. 
" When lust has conceived, it bringeth forth sin; and sin, 
when it is finished, bringeth forth death." Sin is the 
parent of death. It bringeth it forth as naturally as 
the parent bringeth forth its young. St. Paul, in a verse 
or two after the text, puts the same truth in another 
light. He calls death " the wages of sin : " that recom- 
pence which sin earns, and which it will undoubtedly 
receive. Thus death was solemnly denounced on our 
first parents, as the certain consequence of sin. When 
God charged them not to eat of the tree of knowledge, 
he assured them that death would follow disobedience : 
" In the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely 
die." And what is death ? It is a word of the most 
awful meaning. When spoken of the body, it means its 
separation from the soul, which is its Ufe, and its re^ 

Q 2 
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turning to the dust, whence it was taken. But d^ath, 
when spoken of the soul as it is in the text, and in the 
other places mentioned above (for " the soul that sinneth 
it shall die"), means the separation of the soul from the 
favour, the presence, and the Spirit of God, which is its 
life, and the being for ever given up to darkness, tor- 
ment, and despair. Hence it is called, in the Revelation 
of St. John, " the second death." Hence also it is op- 
posed by St. Paul, in the passage before mentioned, to 
eternal life. " The wages of sin is death, but the gift 
of God is eternal life." Thus also in the burial-service 
of our church those who perish in their sins are said to 
die eternally; and we pray to be delivered from the 
bitter pains of eternal death. In short, this is the end 
of sin, eternal misery in hell. It is the end to which it 
naturally and necessarily leads. God hath unalterably 
decreed that " the wicked shall be turned into hell ;" that 
the unpardoned sinner shall not escape, but shall go 
into everlasting punishment. 

Such is the view here given of sin. From what has 
been said you may have some notion of what it really 
is. It yields no true enjoyment at present. It brings 
those who commit it to shame ; and if not repented of, 
. forsaken, and pardoned, it will surely, in the end, de- 
stroy their souls for ever. This is sin! yet this, my 
brethren, is the thing which so many love, and to which 
they cleave. This is the master whom they choose, and 
serve in preference to God ; that God, who, if they truly 
turned to him, instead of rewarding them with shame 
and death, would make them happy here, and glorious for 
ever hereafter. Surely if you would lay these things to 
your hearts you would not continue the willing servants 
of sin. Only consider what injury you are doing to your- 
selves by serving such a master. You are depriving 
yourselves of all the present peace and happiness which 
you would certainly find in the ways and service of 
God. As yet indeed you know nothing of these things 
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by experience, and therefore it is probable that you rate 
them far below their real value. Not having ever felt 
the joys and comforts of religion, you account them to 
be little. But they are not little : they are great ; be- 
yond your conception great. The peace of God — that 
peace which God gives to his people, and which th6y 
only know — is a peace which passeth all understand- 
ing ; a peace which the workers of wickedness can never 
know, for there is no peace to them* A conscience void 
of offence, a sense of God's favour and love, a well- 
grounded hope of eternal glory, are causes of delight 
and joy, with which all the pleasures of sin are not to 
be compared. Would the servants of God be so repeat- 
edly said in the Scriptures to be happy and blessed if 
they had not a happiness and a blessedness peculiarly 
their own ? .Could you but be persuaded to make trial 
of their ways, you would find them to be ways of plea- 
santness and peace. Could you but be persuaded to 
forsake the service of sin, you would soon be sensible of 
the present happiness which you are losing by obsti- 
nately persisting in that service. 

Besides, the longer you continue in the ways of sin, 
the greater unhappiness you are laying up for yourselves 
hereafter. You have seen that shame must follow sin. 
Here, or hereafter, either in this world, or in the next, 
you must be brought to shame for every sin which you 
commit. If you should live to repent of your trans- 
gressions, and to sorrow for them with a godly sorrow, 
yet every additional sin which you commit will em- 
bitter that repentance, and make that sorrow deeper. 
The greater is your guilt, the greater will be your 
shame and self-reproach, whenever God, in his mercy, 
may bring you to a penitent feeling of your sins. J3ut 
if this should never be the case, if the Lord, provoked 
at your past and present impenitence, should never 
grant to you repentance unto life, what, in that case, 
will become of you ? what, in that case, are you doing ? 

Q 3 
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You are sealing your own destruction ; you are trea- 
suring up wrath against the day of wrath. By every 
additional sin, you are adding fuel to that fire which will 
torment your soul for ever. 

Consider these things ; may they work in you a holy 
resolution to forsake the service of sin, and to choose the 
service of God ! Surely you mean to do this at some time. 
Why delay the doing of it ? Why delay to be free from 
the bondage of the devil, from the guilt of sin, from the 
wrath of God ? Is sin so profitable ? Is the state of a 
sinner so safe, so happy, that any should be loth to leave 
it ? Can you be happy too soon ? too soon be a child of 
God and an heir of heaven ? too soon be delivered from 
the danger of dying eternally ? Would you gratify and 
please your worst enemy a little longer before you quit 
his service ? Would you fix sin a little deeper in your 
heart before you try to root it out ? Is your life too long ? 
Are you afraid of having too much time, and of beginning 
the great work of repentance too soon? Believe it, 
Satan is not idle in destroying your soul, though you 
are negligent in saving it. Time is not standing still. 
You, together with it, are hastening fast towards eter- 
nity. When a few more days, or weeks, or years at 
furthest, shall be past, your time of trial wiU be gone ; 
your day of repentance over ; your doom for ever fixed. 
What mean you then by delaying to flee from the wrath 
to come ? " Awake thou that sleepest, and arise from 
the dead." Do you say, " We will repent to-morrow ?" 
This night your souls may be required of you. " Be- 
hold, now is the accepted time ; behold, now is the day 
of salvation. While it is called to-day, harden not your 
heart." Lie not down on your bed this night tiU you 
have begged of God to enable you to renounce the ser- 
vice of sin, and to yield yourselves servants to righte- 
ousness. So shall you have your fruit here unto holi- 
ness, and in the end everlasting life. 
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SERMON IV. 



ON THE NECESSITY OF PRAYER. 



I Thess. V, 17. 
Ptay without ceasing. 

It is the manner of St. Paul in his Epistles after he 
has discussed doctrines to propose rules, in the obser- 
vance of which the life of a Christian consists : these he 
ranges not in any formal manner, but freely scatters 
them* as they are suggested by the Holy Spirit which 
guided him. 

"Pray without ceasing!" For understanding these 
words I will first consider what is meant by praying, 
then what is meant by the qualification adjoined, of 
praying without ceasing. 

The word prayer in its usual meaning, comprehends 
every sort of devotion. It includes the praise we yield 
to God, implying our admiration of his perfections, of 
his works, of the wise dispensations of his providence 
and grace ; it includes that thanksgiving by which we 
express an affectionate remembrance of our obligations 
to God for numberless benefits ; it includes acknow- 
ledgment of entire dependence, of subjection to his 
power and pleasure ; it includes possession of faith, and 
avowal of service ; it includes humble acknowledgment 
of guilt and misery due from grievous sinners. We 
must ask in prayer supply for our wants, succour for 
our distress, direction for our undertaking, pardon for our 
offences. All these religious performances prayer com- 

q4 
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prises ; according to which, our whole body of divine 
service is called prayer, and temples consecrated to the 
performance of all holy duties, are called houses of 
prayer. 

" Praying incessantly " cannot be understooc^ as if 
we were obliged at every point of time to apply our 
minds to this practice : to do this is impossible, and can 
therefore be no matter of duty. Praying incessantly 
may mean, a ready disposition to devotion, that which 
in Scripture is termed the spirit of supplication : this 
in common language amounts to a continual practice, a 
man being said to do that to which he is ever prompt, 
as it is said of the righteous man that " he is ever mer- 
ciful, and lendeth ;" because he is constantly ready to 
supply his neighbour with needful relief. " My heart," 
says David, " is fixed : I will sing and give praise ;" 
fixed — that is, readily prepared, and steadily inclined 
to devotion. So should ours constantly be ! If th^e be 
from coldness, from sluggishness, from distraction, any 
aversion to prayer, we should by consideration and care 
labour to remove them, rousing in our spirits, and kin- 
dling in our affections, fervour towards spiritual things. 

Praying incessantly may denote a vigilant attendance 
with an earnest regard and firm purpose employed 
upon devotion ; such attendance as you bestow in your 
affairs, where, though the prosecution sometimes stops, 
the design always proceeds : as we say that such a per- 
son is building an house, or writing a book, or occupy- 
ing land, though he is at the moment following some 
other business, his main design never sleeps, and his 
purpose continues uninterrupted. This is that which is 
so often enjoined under the phrase of watching about 
prayer. " Watch ye, therefore, and pray," says our 
Lord. " Continue in prayer, and watch in the same," 
saith St. Paul. " Be ye sober, and watch in prayer," 
saith St. Peter. Which expressions impart constant 
and careful attendance upon this duty, that we. do not 
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make it a matter of small consideration or indifference, 
of curiosity, or chance, to be transacted faintly, and 
with slight endeavour, just as the humour takes you ; 
but that, accounting it a business of choice nature, and 
weighty moment, you adhere to it inmiovably, regard 
it without distraction, and pursue it with diligence un- 
wearied. 

Praying incessantly may signify that you embrace 
all fit seasons for devotion ; as a tree is said to bear that 
fruit which it produces in the season, and a man is 
accounted to work in that trade which he exercises 
whenever he is called upon. "Pray," says St. Paul, 
" in every season." " Every one," says the Psalmist, 
" that is godly wiU pray unto thee when thou mayest 
be found. My prayer is made unto thee in an acceptable 
time." Thus when you have received any singular 
favour or notable blessing from God, when success has 
attended your honest enterprises, when you have been 
happily rescued from danger, when you have been sup- 
ported in any difficulty or relieved in want, then it is 
highly seasonable to render sacrifices of thanksgiving to 
the God of mercy ; to celebrate him who is our strength 
and our deliverer, our faithful refuge in trouble, our 
fortress, and the rock of our salvation. To omit devo- 
tion under such circumstances is base ingratitude or 
stupid sloth. In surveying the glorious works of nature, 
or the awful events of Providence, — then is a proper oc- 
casion to send up hymns to the power, the wisdom, and 
the goodness of the world's Creator and Governor. 

When you undertake any business of special moment 
and difficulty, then is it expedient to sue for God's aid, 
to commit your affairs into his hands, to recommend 
your endeavours to the blessing of Him by whose guid- 
ance all things are ordered, without whose consent 
nothing can be effected, upon whose disposal all success 
depends. When you fall into doubt and darkness, not 
knowing what course to steer, or which way to turn, 
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(and to which of you all, does not this sometimes hap- 
pen ? ) then is the time also to consult the great oracle 
of truth, the mighty counsellor, the Father of lights, 
and saying with the Psalmist, " Show me thy ways, oh 
Lord ! lead me in thy truth, and teach me, for thou art 
the Grod of my salvation. Order my steps in thy word, 
and let not any iniquity have dominion over me." 
When any storm of danger threatens, then on the 
wings of ardent devotion you should fly to God for 
shelter and relief. 

When any strong temptation invades you, which by 
your own strength you cannot grapple, but are likely 
to sink under it, then is it needful that you shotild seek 
from God a supply of spiritual force and the succour of 
Almighty grace. When from ignorance, or mistake, or 
rashness, you have transsressed your duty and incurred 
guilt, thLi for turning away vengeance Ld for disbur- 
thening your conscience, with humble confession in 
your mouth, and serious contrition in your heart, you 
should apply yourself to the God of mercy ; deprecating 
his wrath, and imploring pardon from him. " If you 
confess your sins, he is faithful and just to forgive you 
your sins, and to cleanse you from all iniquity." He 
that covereth his sins shall not prosper, but he that 
confesseth and forsaketh them shall have mercy; and 
besides these outward promptings, there are other 
opportimities springing from within, which you ought to 
embrace. When God by gentle whispers calls you, or by 
soft impulse draws you into his presence, you should 
then take heed of stopping your ears, or turning your 
hearts from him. You must not quench or damp any 
sparks of devout afiection kindled in you by the Divine 
Spirit. If at any time you feel any inclination or good 
disposition to the practice of this duty, you never should 
check or curb it, but rather promote and advance it ; 
pushing yourselves forward in this hopeful career — 
letting out the stream of your affection into the right 
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channel, that it may freely run there, that it may over- 
flow itself in exuberance of devotion. 

Praying incessantly may mean seeking God; which 
implies that God does not immediately, upon any slight 
address, discover himself in eflFects answerable to your 
prayers; we must wait therefore upon God expecting 
till he is pleased to do it in his own good time, accord- 
ing to that passage in the Psalms, " Our eyes wait 
upon the Lord our God until he have mercy upon us." 
Certain periods and seasons of prayer nature herself 
seems to define and describe. Those which the royal 
prophet recommends when he says, " It is a good thing 
to give thanks unto the Lord, and to sing praises unto 
thy name, oh thou Most Highest : — to show forth thy 
loving kindness in the morning, and thy faithfulness in 
the night season." Every day do we recover and 
receive a new life from God ! Every morning do we 
commence business or revive it from the bed of rest and 
security ; we then issue forth, exposing ourselves to the 
cares, toils, dangers, and temptations of the world: 
then especially it is reasonable that we shotild sacrifice 
thanks to the gracious Preserver of our life, and the 
faithful Restorer of its support and comfort; that we 
should crave his direction and help, in the pursuit of 
our undertakings ; that to his protection from sin and 
mischief, we should recommend ourselves and our af- 
fairs ; that by offering up to him the first fruit of our 
daily labours, we should consign them to his blessing ; 
that as we are then wont to salute all the world, so then 
with humble obedience and duty we should accost Him, 
who is ever present with us, and continually watchful 
over us. Every night also reason calleth for these 
duties, requiring that we should close our business, 
and wind up all our cares, in devotion ; that we should 
then bless God for his gracious preservation of us from 
the manifold hazards to which we have been exposed ; 
that we should implore his mercy for the many neglects 
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of duty of which through the day we have been guilty ; 
that our minds being then at the night season tired with 
care, and our spirits wasted with labour, so that we can 
no longer sustain ourselves, but sink down into a pos- 
ture of death, we should then resign our souls to God, 
and deposit our cares in his custody who alone never 
slumbers or sleeps. 

More especially this precept contained in the text 
may be supposed to exact from us a compliance in care- 
fully observing the times of devotion ordained by public 
authority, and settled by general custom. So the apostle 
to the Hebrews says of the priests, that they went 
always to the tabernacle accomplishing the service of 
God. 

This is what is principally meant by continuing 
instant in prayer, and by praying without ceasing; 
and the explanation shows, as all the explanations of 
Scripture always do show, that the commandment of 
God is reasonable and wise; not more than we can 
bear, but perfectly accommodated to human nature ; not 
a commandment without motive, but one calculated to 
increase the happiness of dependent beings living in the 
midst of danger, and of short duration, calculated at the 
furthest to last but for a little time, and not sure of 
reaching even that goal. 

The great value of the precept is this, that it offers 
you in a few words the real plan of life. It says to 
you: — As you are weak, place your dependance upon 
what is strong ; as you are changeable, trust in that 
which is everlasting ; as you are surrounded with misery, 
keep up a perpetual communication with that Being 
who can confer upon you eternal happiness ! As death 
is your portion, supplicate him who can give you eternal 
life ; be regular in your thanksgivings to the Author of 
all good ; in your supplications to the possessor of all 
power — pray without ceasing ! 
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SERMON V. 



ON THE EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 

PABT I, 



Pboverbs, xxii. 6. 

TVain up a child in the way he should go ; and when he is old he 

will not depart from it. 

It is a very singular circumstance in man's nature, that 
his whole character seems entirely to depend upon those 
few years in which he is in a state of education. All 
that happens to him in after-life is trifling and unim- 
portant in comparison of the deep impression made 
upon him in the early period of life. The mind seems 
to be too hardened, the habits too fixed. We strive to 
teach them, and to persuade ; but we soon find that it is 
in vain ; that the man is already fashioned ; that every 
thing is already bent into certain directions, too strong 
for alteration and change. We soon find that there is 
but one season in which these things can be done, and 
that is the season of youth. " Train up a child in the 
way he should go; and when he is old he will not depart 
from it : " and here I beg leave to remind you that the 
training up a child in the way he should go is not a piece 
of advice which is confined to children, but to all young 
persons committed to your charge, particularly to those 
children who may live with you as servants, and over 
whose character and morals it is your indispensable 
duty to extend a fatherly care. I have often thought, 
my brethren, of addressing you from the pulpit upon 
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this subject. I see very excellent and good men among 
you who pay no kind of regard to the education of the 
children who are received into their houses as servants ; 
who, if the prescribed work be done, are perfectly care- 
less what becomes of these children on the Sabbath, — 
what company they keep, — what profane oaths they 
swear, — or what bad habits they are gradually form- 
ing; but, believe me, — I address myself to the masters 
of such young people, — you have an account to settle 
with God for these matters. As the child is, so will the 
man be ; whatever vices the future man exhibits, the 
seeds of whiqh you sow, and by a little care and a little 
exertion might have destroyed, and did not destroy, — 
because you did not see what it had to do with your 
own immediate interest, — for all this I solemnly believe 
you will be accountable to God. I do not believe that 
God will hold that man guiltless who has looked on and 
beheld a child falling into sin, without showing that he 
was interested in the salvation of a human soul ; with- 
out contributing every eflfort in his power to promote 
the interests of the religion of Christ. But what way is 
a child to be trained ? What are those paths in which 
it is desirable he should walk from infancy to old age ? 
First, train him well in the exercises of religion ; impress 
upon his mind the necessity of praying to God every 
morning and every evening ; and take care to impress 
upon his memory prayers suitable to that purpose. It 
is of the greatest possible importance to inculcate upon 
the minds of young people these daily appeals to God 
Almighty ; to teach them that Grod watches over them 
in danger ; shields them from temptation ; makes them 
sober in prosperity ; and supports them in all the great 
afflictions of life. You should tell them that the world 
is full of every species of sorrow and affliction; that 
they will be disappointed in their fondest hopes; 
wounded in their tenderest affections; frustrated in 
their most eager schemes ; — that the world is so cruel a 
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scene, and so full of trials, that they ought to accustom 
themselves from their earliest infancy to place their 
dependance upon God. 

Next, instruct them in the great Christian duties of 
civility and submission to their superiors. We live — 
thank God — in a free country, where no one can tyran- 
nise over, or ill-treat another. The law protects all 
equally; but though rights are the same, degrees are 
not the same. As long as men live together in society, 
there must be superiors and inferiors ; it is essentially 
necessary to our happiness that it should be so. All 
persons who have their bread to earn, should remember 
that civility to superiors costs nothing ; that it makes 
friends ; that friends are wanted in aU situations of life, 
but particularly in the lowest situation of life. No man 
can tell how soon he may be sick ; how soon he may be 
disabled from providing for himself and his family ; how 
soon he may want a friend to shelter him from some 
evil, or to recommend him to some good. All these 
things you should represent to your servants, and 
endeavour to train them to notions of gentleness and 
civility ; which are as far from flattery and falsehood as 
the sun is from the darkness of night. You should 
teach them that they may keep to truth without sacri- 
ficing good manners ; and remember always what is due 
to their own character as honest men, without forgetting 
the civility which is due to their superiors. It is your 
duty from time to time to urge these matters to your 
servants. That master is a bad master who looks upon 
his servant only as a mean of improving his fortune ; 
and who does not consider him as a Christian who has a 
soul to be saved, and a mind to be bent into good and 
virtuous habits ; who does not seize with eagerness upon 
the opportunity which the same dwelling, the covering 
of the same roof affords, to train him up in the way he 
should go, that in future times and seasons he may not 
depart from it. 
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I never wish to recommend any one to do any 
thing which is impracticable or useless. Those who 
serve you may be too far advanced in age for grave 
and solemn advice ; their habits may be too fixed ; 
their understandings too ripe; advice may not be 
wanted, or if oflfered, it may not be well received. 
But it is the custom of this country to receive great 
numbers of young people into your houses as servants ; 
they certainly may be influenced ; they are not too har- 
dened for advice ; their habits are not too fixed to be 
changed ; it is towards them I call for your assistance 
and your earnest interference. If you care for your 
own salvation ; if, in every situation and relation of life, 
youmean to hold yourselves accountable to God, you must 
not neglect the young and inexperienced who are under 
your roof, engaged in your service, and trusted by their 
poor parents to your fatherly care and superintendence. 
And this last consideration is not the least powerful of 
all the many considerations I have urged upon your atten- 
tion — trusted by their poor parents to your fatherly care 
and superintendence. Consider at what an early period 
the poor are forced to send out their children into service; 
the anxiety which a poor man feels that his children 
should turn out good Christians and good men ; and that, 
having no wealth, no fame, and little enjoyment, they 
should enjoy the unspeakable advantage of a good cha* 
racter. Has that man no fair subject of complaint 
against you if his son went into your service sober, and 
returned a drunkard ? If he was quiet, religious, and 
orderly, when first he came under your roof, and is 
found at the end of a year neglecting public worship, 
insolent to his superiors, and remarkable only for a 
proud and quarrelsome disposition ? Will not the 
greater part of these melancholy changes be ascribed to 
your carelessness and your worldly selfishness, who 
have made use of an human being as you would of an 
instrument of husbandry; without the slightest recollec- 
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tion that he had a soul to be saved, or a Saviour who had 
died for him on the cross ? Will it be enough to plead 
to your Creator that you have avoided aU these faults 
yourself; that while the poor unhappy creature under 
your roof, was allowed to neglect his Creator, and forget 
the prayers of his youth, that you were always upon 
your knees in the temple? Do you think that is 
enough ? Do you forget that we are all bound to one 
another by certain ties, and that we owe to one another 
certain ties? — that there is king and subject, magis- 
trate and criminal, father and son, master and ser- 
vant? — that all human improvement is handed from 
superior men to inferior men ? — that the wild beasts of 
the forest only live alone, and think only of themselves ; 
but that man — Christian man — man, the object of 
God's mercy, his splendid creation, his best work, is 
bound by a thousand ties to the beings with whom he 
lives ; and owes to them, and must pay to them, the 
great duty of superintendence and education ? 

I would desire any labouring man among my own 
congregation, to look back upon his past life and child- 
hood, and to consider how much the worse he has be- 
come for a master who neglected him in the days of his 
youth, and how much he has been indebted to the 
fatherly care shown towards him by a master, when he 
was far from his own parents. Almost every thing in 
human character depends upon the first years of youth. 
" Train up a child in the way he should go, and when 
he is old he will not depart from it." And let me 
ask the respectable masters, and good Christians whom 
I see in my church, is there no pleasure in seeing that 
a servant you have trained up in the way he should go 
does not depart therefrom ? Is there no religious pride 
in remembering, that under God the virtues and good 
qualities of that poor man are owing to you ? Is there 
no Christian joy in calling to mind, that you turned his 
wavering footsteps to the house of God, that you dashed 
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from his hand the cup of drunkenness, that you warned 
him against the sin of cursing and swearing, and taught 
him to keep the name of God for all the great changes 
and chances of life ? It is a pleasant thing I admit to 
rise from poverty to wealth ; it is a pleasant thing to 
stand upon the borders of old age, and to say, " So I 
was, — so I am. When I began life I had no olive- 
yards, nor vineyards ; there was no bleating of mine 
own sheep, no lowing of mine oxen. I earned the bread 
of the day by the labour of the day, but God blessed 
my endeavours. There is nothing between me and the 
grave but plenty and peace." It is pleasant to be able 
to say this, but it is much more pleasant to be able to 
say, " I have got rich religiously and respectably. 
Jesus Christ my Redeemer and my Saviour was never 
forgotten by me in all my efforts to become rich. In 
the midst of all my harvests I remembered my own 
soul, and the souls of aU them who were gathered to- 
gether with me under the same roof. I thought of their 
righteousness while they laboured for my well-doing, 
and it was my first care to make them good servants to 
God, my second to make them good servants to me. I 
never could endure the cruel sight of a poor labouring 
man wearing out his body in my service, and condenm- 
ing his soul to the punishment of God. I knew that 
wealth so acquired was not wicked wealth, and that the 
comfort I received from the increase of my substance 
would never be brought against me at the day of judg- 
ment. Brethren, ye who have servants, and above all 
young servants, whose habits are to be formed, I ear- 
nestly entreat you, in the name of our blessed Saviour, 
to watch carefully over their habits and morals, and to 
assist me in training them up in the way they should 
go. Use your influence and authority that they attend 
the service of the Church. I am sorry to say there is 
great remissness among masters upon this subject. The 
Sabbath is too often spent by these young people not in 
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your service (though that would be very blamable), 
but in absolute idleness before your eyes ; in unseemly 
sports, with which you are acquainted and do not inter- 
fere ; sometimes I fear in the indulgence of vice which 
you know, but do not check : depend upon it this neglect 
is a serious violation of Christian duty ! — depend upon 
it you are not innocent if you do not strive that they 
should not be guilty; that you serve Christ in vain if you 
do not strive against their service to Mammon ; that our 
blessed, our meek, our good Saviour will never own 
you on the day of judgment if you use the limbs and 
arms of your feUow-creatures, and bestow no thought, 
lavish no care, feel no anxiety, for their immortal souls. 
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SERMON VI. 



ON THE EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 

PABT n. 



Proverbs, xxii. 6. 

Train up a child in the way he should go^ and when he is old he 

will not depart therefrom,- 

Among the many subjects of praise upon which I could 
enlarge, there is one point where I think I have a fair 
right to find fault with my parishioners, and that is in 
the education of their children — the religious educa- 
tion of their children. It is astonishing how negligent 
parents are in taking care that they attend the public 
worship ; but they will rather suflfer them to play and 
idle about the public streets, and be engaged in all kinds 
of mischief, before they will exercise any fatherly care 
in causing them to attend the service of the Church. 
I have noticed this carelessness in masters before.* I 
now wish to notice it in parents. 

There can be, of course, but one wish among parents 
— for the honour, honesty, and character of their chil- 
dren. Every father must feel that his happiness is in 
a great measure in their hands, and that he must rise 
and fall with their prosperity and adversity. How then 
can you reap the fruits if you will not sow the seed ? 
How can you expect that without any care and prepa- 

* Education of Children, Foston Parish. 
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ration of yours, the greatest of all human advantages — 
the formation of the religious character of your children, 
can be brought to a happy issue? What right have 
you to be surprised and afflicted some years hence, if 
you see your children followers of pleasure rather than 
followers of God ? If you see them addicted to drunk- 
enness, bad company, and dishonesty, whom have you 
to blame but yourselves, who have suffered them to 
pass the Sabbath day in all kinds of idleness and folly, 
rather than in the worship of God ? 

Every man is alive to the idea of laying up something 
against his old age — of meeting that weak and decaying 
season of life with some increase of means and re- 
sources; but what better can you lay up of comfort and 
resource for your old age, than the excellent conduct 
and character of your children ? What is to be your . 
staff ? upon what are you to recline ? who is to guide 
your wavering steps? who is to cheer your fainting 
spirits ? upon whom are you to lean ? what have you to 
love then but your children ? and yet these are the human 
beings whom you are neglecting, and rashly suffering to 
prepare for themselves and for you the elements of 
mischief and of vice. And pray let me ask what impor- 
tant study is pursued in human life without care and 
reflection ? what trade, what art, what skill is gained, 
without constant application, early and late, month aflter 
month, year after year, from boyhood to manhood ? And 
if this be true of all human pursuits, do you think it is 
not true of righteousness ? do you think a knowledge of 
God's law is picked up by chance ? that your children 
are to be Christians -by chance, without any care and 
preparation on your part, and without any attention on 
their part ? I ask you earnestly, with the spirit of a 
pastor who sincerely wishes your happiness, and the 
happiness of your children, how do you suppose they 
are to learn their duty, if you do not bring them to that 
place where their duty is taught ? If you suffer them 
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to look upon the Sabbath day as a day of idleness and 
play and every kind of foolish amusement, hereafter 
if you find your children turning out badly — if you 
hear that they do not do their duty, and fall into 
poverty and disgrace, do not blame them ; blame your- 
selves and your own criminal neglect. You may as 
well blame the ground you have never cultivated for not 
producing you rich crops, as you may blame children 
for not showing those virtues when they are come to 
years of maturity, of which you have taken no care to 
sow the seed or to watch the growth. 

It seems to you but a little, the neglect of one sab- 
bath ; but after one comes another, bad habits creep in, 
and the respect for sacred things is lost. If the arm of 
a child were to lose its strength — if the body were to 
be pained, or the face to grow pale with disease, how 
alarmed the fond parent would be ! Is not the soul of a 
child dearer than its body ? are not the diseases of the 
soul more terrible than the diseases of the body ? Can 
any thing be more fearful than the aspect of sin ? Is 
there any thing you ought more to dread for your chil- 
dren than the anger of God ? What must a child think 
if he sees his neighbours gathered together for the wor- 
ship of God, and does not perceive the smallest anxiety 
on the part of his parents that he should be present at 
that worship ? How can he construe this, but as a per- 
mission to prefer pleasure to duty, and to do nothing at 
any time which is to cost him a moment of exertion or 
forbearance ? Surely the child will say to himself, " If 
religion is so important as I hear it said to be, my pa- 
rents would have been anxious that I should hear that 
Word of God to which I saw them hastening. Why am 
I excluded ? why is it not made a rule of my life, that 
I should always be present at the public worship ? why 
are my parents so anxious about the most trifling of my 
worldly concerns, and so careless and indifferent about 
this, the greatest and most important of all concerns ? 
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How is it possible such a train of reasoning should not 
occur to any young person ? and if it does occur, how 
is it possible it should not produce real and important 
mischief to the Christian character. 

You are not to consider the present indulgence only 
of your children ; you are to act so towards them, that 
they will never reproach you, — that they will not trace 
any serious faults to your foolish and ill-judged indulg- 
ence. What will they think of my conduct when they 
are grown up, and come to years of discretion ? They 
will then think that all I said to them of the importance 
of attending divine service was true, — that my conduct 
in restraining their idleness, and requiring of them the 
worship of God on the sabbath, wa^ a conduct of real 
affection, though it appeared to them at the time harsh 
and unkind. If you cannot withstand the first wishes 
and feelings of your children for their own good, — if 
you do not look upon the establishment of their cha- 
racters as of infinitely greater consequence than the 
gratification of their sinful propensities, then are you 
in name only their parent, in reality their most corrupt 
and their most decided foe ; — and the singularity of 
this neglect is, that men who are diligent in their own 
religious exercises, are careless for those of their children. 
If it were any disbelief — if it were any unfortunate 
opinions formed respecting the inefficacy of public wor- 
ship, carelessness about bringing children to church 
would be better understood; but the father frequents 
the worship of God himself ; shows by the decency and 
propriety of his behaviour that he knows the duty of a 
Christian ; and, by the regularity of his attendance, ap- 
pears to feel the importance of these duties to his daily 
character and daily happiness ; and yet all is forgotten 
when the happiness and salvation of children are con- 
cerned, and the parent puts up his prayer to God, know- 
ing that his children at that moment have forsaken the 
most sacred of all duties, and that they are engaged in 
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foolish and dangerous idleness. What, then, do you 
imagine the question will be at the day of judgment ? 
not only in what were you engaged, and how were you 
employed, when the laws of Christ, and the law of your 
country, called you to public worship ? but how were 
all those employed under your roof, and guided by 
your care, and influenced by your example ? did your 
children join the prayers ? was the lowest and meanest 
of your servants there ? did you, as much as was in 
your power, strive to bring under this sacred influence, 
and to stir up to those solemn duties, every human be- 
ing whom nature, law, chance, or any other power had 
placed within your reach, and subjected to your control? 
It is pleasant to see health and strength descending 
from father to son, and continuing through many gene- 
rations a strong and hardy race, fit for the labour, and 
not afraid of the perils of the world. Is it not pleasant, 
then, to see piety and the love of God, and the care of 
religion, descending from father to son, and constituting 
an orderly, righteous race of men, walking in the law 
of Christ, and keeping themselves void of ofience towards 
God and towards man. When you see a child brought 
up in the way he should go, you see a good, of which 
you cannot measure the quantity, nor perceive the end ; 
— it may be communicated to the children's children of 
that child ! — it may last for a century — it may be 
communicated to innumerable individuals. It may be 
planting a plant, and sowing a seed, which may fill the 
land with the glorious increase of righteousness, and 
bring upon us the blessings of the Almighty ! — and if 
this be true of the good, the reverse also must be true 
of the evil — where will it end ? — If by neglecting the 
religious education of your children, and not caring 
whether they come to the church or not, you make them 
bad members of society, that is bad enough ; — that 
ought to shock the feelings, and harrow up the soul of 
any parent ; but that is not all : — you are fixing a curse 
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upon your race ; yoa are sowing the ground with tares ; 
years and year& hence, when you are reduced to dust 
and asheS| the crimes of your descendants shall rise up 
against you in judgment, and accuse you before the 
Judge of Heaven ! — and of what importance is all 
human labour to your welfare, compared to this labour ? 
how can you employ your time at greater interest, and 
with better profit ? what else will injure you so much 
if you neglect it ? When ruin is brought upon you and 
yours — when your character is lowered — when your 
substance is wasted, and your children brought to shame 
and disgrace before your eyes, you will then remember 
the real wisdom contained in the words of my text, and 
see how important a thing it is in human life to train 
up a child in the way he should go, that when he is old 
he may not depart from it. 
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SERMON YII. 



ON THE LAYING UP OF A GOOD FOUNDATION. 



Tim. 1. 19. 

Laying up for themselves a good foundation against the time to 
come, that they may lay hold of eternal life* 

I CAN safely and honestly say that I never get into 
this pulpit without a sincere desire to do good to my 
parishioners, to impress upon them precepts which may 
make them better and happier men, and render them 
more fit for the kingdom of heaven. Now this is a 
good text, and I am very fond of it, and I wish you 
particularly to notice it : laying up a foundation against 
the time to come. If I were to say, save money against 
the time to come ; don't be extravagant or wasteful of 
your substance; remember you may be rich, — remem- 
ber you will be old, — lay up for the evil day; — if I 
were to say this, you would all say. It is right ; it is 
well ; the advice is well suited to the necessities of life ; 
we ought to follow this advice. What I now say to 
you is more true than all this ! I say, lay up a founda- 
tion for good things, for you will meet God! — for all 
the actions of your life will be made known i — lay up a 
foundation of good things, that you may not be driven 
into that hell which you will see on the day of judg- 
ment. Do it that Christ may own you on that day, — 
do it that you may be called upon that day to the 
heaven of heavens, and to inherit eternal life. 

Every one feels that there is comfort and peace of 
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mind in possessing property, because it seems a security 

for the future. Let what will happen, I have this 

And so, not otherwise is it with a good foundation of 
good works. Now, within these few weeks, in the little 
villages where we live, see how busy death and disease 
have been among us.* You have yourselves carried to 
their graves men as strong, as healthy as yourselves, 
who had as much right to expect long life and old age 
as the strongest among you all. Now suppose any of 
you had been seized by the same disease, and the fear 
of death had come upon you. — Ah, what comfort then? 
You feel the work of death going on : you have seen 
your companions borne away to their long home. 
What comfort then? — Why, the comfort is the good 
foundation laid up against the time to come ; the 
temptations you have resisted ; the injuries you have 
forgiven ; the steadiness and industry of your lives ; 
the morsels you have broken off from yoiir morsel to 
give to those who are poorer than you. These are the 
good actions from which, in such a dreadful situation, 
you would derive your first comfort and your liveliest 
hope. Is not this true? — is this exaggeration? — is it 
over-stated and over-painted? Do you think that these 
poor brothers whom we have lost, when they found 
themselves sinking away to their graves, did not eagerly 
search their minds for the remembrance of good actions, 
for every thing which could recommend them to their 
God and their Saviour, to whose awful presence they 
were fast approaching, and knew themselves to be fast 
approaching? These were poor men, but what if they 
had been rich, noble, powerful? Do you think that the 
feelings of dying men are not all the same, whether he 
die in a cottage or in a palace ? Do you believe that a 
man thinks of any thing but whether Jesus Christ will 
receive him? — of any thing but the new world to which 

* During a severe and contagious fever. 
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he is going — new in terror — or new in everlasting 
happiness ? 

But now you will say, How are we to proceed in lay- 
ing up a good foundation for the time to come ? — what 
are we to do ? — how are we to begin ? Why, you are 
to gain the habit of considering, on all occasions, how 
a Christian ought to act ; — what sort of conduct Gk)d 
requires of him; — and when you are tempted by any 
temptation, then strive against it, because Jesus Christ 
calls upon you so to do : and of this I will give you a 
few examples. How common a thing it is to see men 
giving way to the passion of anger, cursing, swearing, 
and calling God's name in vain ! You cannot tell how 
soon you may be placed in a situation where you may 
be exposed to the temptation of such a sin. Then, 
upon such an occasion, remember my text : lay up a 
good foundation for the time to come ; seal your lips, 
stop your hands, be quiet, be mute, be calm. If you 
are provoked, thank God for giving you an opportunity 
of showing your zeal in his service ; behave so, that, 
when the trial is aU over, you may be pleased with 
yourself — satisfied with the victory you have gained 
over sin and passion — convinced that you have laid the 
first stone of the foundation, that you have done some- 
thing which you may remember in sickness, in old age, 
and in death : and don't imagine you will ever forget 
these victories you gain over yourself. You may not, 
years after, remember all the particular circumstances 
of every religious struggle ; you may not remember 
time, and place, and persons, and every trifle, but you 
will strongly remember that you made a successful 
effort to act like a good Christian, — that you suc- 
ceeded in resisting the devil, — that you said. Get thee 
behind me, thou Satan of anger, thou fiend that hatest 
the meekness and quietness of man's Saviour. This 
you will never forget. You may live to forget your 
oldest and best friends. You may live so long that 
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you may not know the voice of your children from the 
voice of a stranger ; but the last thought that dwells in 
your mind will be the early sacrifice of sin and passion 
which you have made to your Saviour. How painful is 
it to reflect upon those things which men do lay up 
against the time to come. Envyings, hatred, strife, 
heart-burnings, jealousies — the recollection of the ene- 
mies you have overcome — of the pleasures in which 
you have indulged — of the success which has attended 
worldly schemes — of the many instances in which you 
have enjoyed the approbation of the world. If these 
are your foundations against the time to come, they are 
truly the foundations of sand, against which the wind 
and rain exerted their force, and swept it from off the 
face of the earth. 

It is, I am afraid, much more the habit of the world 
to lay up miseries for the time to come, than to lay up 
the foundations for future happiness ; to do that which 
shall be remembered with sorrow, than that which shall 
be remembered with satisfaction ; to act as if they were 
the servants of Mammon rather than the servants of 
God. 

There is a pleasure in accumulating property — 
and if the wants of life are the purpose proposed in 
heaping up property, it is not an unreasonable pleasure ; 
men love to add to the treasure, to mark the increase, 
to remember from what small beginnmgs it originated, 
to what magnitude it has arrived, and they naturally 
reflect upon the comfort and security it carries with it. 
The pleasure also of hoarding property becomes a 
pleasure of habit — overleaps the bounds of reason, — 
and men not imfrequently deprive themselves of the 
necessaries of life to increase a store which they began 
to make that they might always secure to themselves a 
certain supply of these very necessaries. If there be a 
pleasure in accumulating property, there is also a great 
pleasure in this Christian accumulation of good actions, 
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in adding to the treasures of immortality, in multiplying 
the chances of eternity, and fostering the hopes of God's 
grace and favour. The man of this world can deny 
himself nothing. He says, I must have it now : it has 
presented itself to my senses, and I must enjoy it; 
but the disciple of Christ, — he who has been accustomed 
to lay up against the time to come, he says. This 
temptation is a mean of adding to my heavenly trea- 
sure, of laying up against the time to come : this op- 
portunity is not to be neglected, the means of improving 
my future happiness not to be passed over. He considers 
every action as it bears upon his beloved futurity — as 
it increases or diminishes his heavenly treasure. The 
present has no dominion over him; he acts with the 
wise and dignified resolution of a man who has resolved 
to labour for the future, and to put under his feet 
every appetite and passion which comes between him 
and the settled purpose of his soul. But you may say, 
I have deferred too long to lay up a good foundation, or 
what will all my efforts avail ? How little I can lay 
up ! what will aU my savings amount to ! But this is 
fallacious: begin, — make the resolution, break through 
the old habit, lay the first stone of the new building — 
and you may probably soon look back with astonishment 
and delight* at the victory you have gained over sinful 
habits, at the power you have acquired over temptations 
you did not think it possible to resist — of the tendency 
you have created to thoughts, words, and actions, which, 
a little time before, appeared ungenial and foreign to 
your nature ; — and be assured it is the safest and wisest 
of all actions to lay these foundations at any period of life, 
rather than not at all. If possible in youth, if not in youth 
then in manhood, if not in manhood yet in old age, — in 
old age, I beseech you, rather than not at all. Do not 
let the hand of death touch you in the midst of sin — 
without thought of repentance — without care of eternity ! 
Tremble, I pray you, at that wrath of God, which will 
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assuredly fall upon the unprepared, unrepenting, hard- 
ened soul — a wrath which no prayer will ever after 
soften, no time diminish, no supplication disarm. 

How miserable is the state of that man who has 
nothing beforehand, who lives only from day to day, 
and has nothing prepared against the accidents of life ! 

— As in worldly things, so it is in spiritual. Your 
health fails. You all of a sudden see befoi-e you the 
prospect of long sickness and of pain — perhaps you 
feel, in spite of all the assurances of those who are 
about you, that you are called, — that death is be- 
gun in you, and in a few days you will be no 
more! Have you laid up a foundation? — have you 
ever thought of the evil day? — have you ever pon- 
dered on the time to come ? — what have you to depend 
upon — what have you to catch at ? The waters are 
closing over your head — in a moment all is over! 
Now, my dear brethren, is this a new situation for 
human nature to be placed in ? Is it not so trite and 
so common an occurrence, that it is almost tedious to 
mention it ? But is it not also so horrible that it fills 
you with religious terror, when you fix your eyes fully 
upon it? Remember these thiugs, I pray you, while 
you are yet unvisited by the punishments of Grod ! — 
Conquer the present, — think steadfastly of the future 

— exercise that forethought which is the great dis- 
tinction between man and the creatures of the field — 
live not as if you talked only of another life, but as if 
you thought of it, and believed it, and held out your 
arms to Jesus Christ your Saviour, — as if you laid up a 
good foundation against the time to come, that you 
might inherit eternal life. There is an opportunity 
this day of laying up a good foundation for the time to 
come. I have already stated it to you. Thousands of 
human beings are languishing in the greatest distress, 
and supplicating your charity. The widow had her 
mite, and the poorest have some trifle to bestow. It is 
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not the quantity given that God heeds — it is the 
pilgrim's heart, ever open to compassion! — it is the 
ear ready to hear the cries of the distressed — and the 
hand ever ready to lift up the fallen Christian. Such 
a scene of sorrow and desolation exists in the countries 
very little removed from us, as would render your 
misery and poverty opulence and comfort when put in 
comparison with it. I have on two or three occasions 
appealed to your charity, and have never yet appealed 
in vain. I have the highest confidence in your dis- 
position to mercy, and am well assured that in this 
present appeal you will lay up for yourselves a good 
foundation for the time to come, and thus lay hold of 
eternal life. 
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SERMON VIII. 



EVIL SPEAKING, 



James, iv. 11. 
Speak not evil one of another ^ Brethren. 

I HAVE often called upon you, my brethren, to consider 
the Christian religion as a religion of practice ; teaching 
you not so much what you are to say, as what you are 
to do ; a religion which, by making you better men, 
renders you more fit for enjoying the bleissngs of im- 
mortal life. 

Human beings have not only property in goods — it 
is not only his fields, his vineyards, and his oxen, which 
belong to him, but a man has property in his fair fame ; 
— he loves to be well spoken of, — he is vexed to be ill 
spoken of, — his happiness or his unhappiness depend 
upon these circumstances; audit is therefore your duty 
as Christians, to attend to his feelings in these particu- 
lars, and to take care that you speak no iU of him which 
you are not thoroughly convinced it is your duty to 
speak. — Look at home (I say to the evil speaker) — 
can you bear to be spoken ill of ? — Have you no feeling 
for your own reputation ? no fear of making enemies ? 
none of losing friends ? no desire of rising in the world 
and promoting yourself by the advantages of a fair 
character and a good reputation ? Who feels more sharply 
than yourself ? who complains more loudly, who resents 
more bitterly ? Why not pay, then, the same attention 
to the reputation of others, which you expect to be paid 

s 
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to your own ? why make one law for yourself, and an- 
other for your fellow creatures ? Be just — and remem- 
ber that as you feel, others feel ; and remember that in 
making your own notions a guide for discovering what 
passes in the minds of others, you are obeying that 
blessed law of our blessed Saviour, " Do unto others as 
you would they should do unto you." 

I counsel you, my brethren, against the unchristian 
sin of evil speaking ! Among many others, because it is 
unmanly and mean ; it is an injury which the person 
suffering, often cannot know, and therefore cannot re- 
sent ; — it is a blow struck against your antagonist 
while you are in darkness and safety, and therefore can- 
jiot suffer for it. You are exposed to no risk — the 
person who suffers from your evil tongue does not know 
that he has suffered till it is too late to remedy the evil, 
and expose the author of it. Your sin has not even 
the worldly apology of courage and boldness — it evinces 
a want of spirit as well as a want of Christianity; — it 
breaks the laws of the Gospel without displaying those 
qualities which are approved by the world. 

You hear that you have been the subject of conver- 
sation to others, — that you have been talked of : you 
hear also in the midst of malice, and ridicule, and un- 
christian severity, that some one has had the kindness 
and courage to defend you ; — not a relation, — not a 
friend ; but some one who thought himself bound by 
the Gospel to defend the absent, to guard the unpro- 
tected, and to do justice to all. If you revere such a 
man — if you honour him — if you think him your 
friend and your benefactor, — why not be such a man 
yourself ? why not defend the absent, — plead for the 
accused, — and show to your fellow creatures these 
blessed fruits of the Christian spirit ! 

We often speak evil, because we wish to excel, to be 
thought better than others, and to have it imagined we 
are free from the sins for which we find fault with 
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others. There is no harm in this feeling ; there is no- 
thing in the Grospel which forbids one man to endeavour 
to make himself more perfect than another; — but a 
good principle takes a wrong direction ; you must excel 
by improving your own good qualities, not by denying 
the good qualities of others. You must excel by curing 
your own faults, not by magnifying the faults of your 
neighbours. This is the excellence which Christ teaches, 
which God rewards, and which will bring forth the 
glorious fruits of everlasting life ! 

The habit of evil speaking, like all other bad habits, 
increases upon you. You become at last notorious for 
it ; and in this way you defeat your own object, and can 
do no injury to your neighbour, because nobody believes 
what you say. You become a common calumniator, an 
enemy to human quiet and to human fame, the foe of 
the human race, the engine of malice, and the advocate 
of Satan! 

It is not necessary to be always praising. The Gos- 
pel requires nothing false, nothing foolish, nothing 
childish ; — but good principles and feelings require that 
you should remember there are two sides to human 
character, and that you should not always be dwelling 
only on the worst : — why should you dwell always on 
the worst ? there is as much talent and ingenuity in 
ascribing good motives to human actions as bad motives, 
they are often as true ; it is much more uncommon 
to do so, much more difficult to do so, much more holy 
to do so. 

Evil words spoken in the absence of the parties are 
seldom forgotten or forgiven ; but I earnestly beg you 
to remember, when you are speaking of your neighbours, 
that they are, in country situations like ours, likely to 
be your neighbours for the rest of their lives, for many 
of us live and die in the same spot, close to each other, 
and in the daily habit of seeing and meeting each other. 
How important, then, that we should see each other 

9 2 
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with joy, and meet each other with peace ; — how dread- 
ful are evil passions pent up in a narrow place ! — What 
can fancy paint, or mind suffer, worse than this ? There 
are two opposite sorts of characters in the world, exem- 
plifying in a very pointed manner the service of God 
and Mammon : I mean the man who is in the daily 
habit of speaking good of his neighbours, and the man 
who is in the daily habit of speaking evil. The servant 
of Mammon no sooner hears any piece of defamation, 
than he spreads it with joyful activity from neighbour 
to neighbour, and from house to house. If it was un- 
certain before, it becomes certain from his relation. If 
it was black, it becomes more black ; if it was bad, it 
becomes worse. Reports that would have died away, 
he continues in life ; circumstances of which he knows 
the explanation, he does not explain; faults which 
admit of excuse, he can find no excuse for ; evidence 
on the contrary side he takes care not to remember. 
You may trace him scattering poison in his path, spread- 
ing unhjippiness wherever he goes, doing the work of 
Satan, and labouring in the great cause of the father of 
lies. But what does the good Christian do ? — he 'de- 
lights in the preservation of character, and thinks that 
the reputation of a good man is the best and most splen- 
did possession of the public. He feels the deepest and 
most sincere concern, when he hears any bad action im- 
puted to a fellow creature ; and he could hardly be more 
in earnest if the object were to vindicate himself. Is 
this true (he says to himself) ? perhaps it is propagated 
by an enemy ; — perhaps it is a mistake. I will wait 
till I hear the opposite side, till I balance the evidence, 
till passion and prejudice are softened, and till I have 
had time to reflect. And if it is true, are there not 
many excuses ? Is not the unhappy person young ? — 
Is not he new to guilt ? has he not been misled ? could 
I have done better in his situation ? should I not have 
done worse ? So reasons, so feels, so acts, the disciple 
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of Christ. These are the signs of a man destined to 
everlasting life — these are the blessed fruits of the 
Spirit ! 

But do not imagine I have any wish to screen guilty 
people from blame, for blame is the natural check to 
guilt ; but I wish to promote justice in talking of 
others, and in condemning them : and there are a few 
plain rules I can give you, which you must all admit 
to be just ; and do not despise them because they are 
easy and common. They may be easy to understand, 
and I mean they should be ; but if they were very easy 
to practise, they would be commonly practised, and 
then there would be much less evil speaking in the 
world than there really is. My rules are such as these : 
— Before you make up your mind to believe the evil 
things spoken of your neighbour, wait to hear what 
can be said by himself or by his friends in his defence. 
There is no more sacred rule of Christian justice than 
this. Never forget there are two sides to every ques- 
tion, — two opposite set of passions, — two ways of view- 
ing the same object, — and that the greatest possible 
cruelty is committed by not bearing this in mind. 
Experience in the world shows that there is no asser- 
tion so positive which does not sometimes turn out to 
be untrue ; no evidence so clear which is not often con- 
tradicted by opposite evidence ; no probabilities so con- 
vincing that are not occasionally found contrary to the 
truth : and if this be true of other things, it is super- 
eminently true where character is concerned ; for the 
strongest passions often conspire to destroy character, 
and upon that subject more than upon any other, is the 
testirnony of mankind to be suspected. Consider also, 
if there is some foundation for evil report, if it is not 
magnified ; and if you are sure that the fault is com- 
mitted, wait before you make up your opinion of the 
guilty person till you know the extent and degree to 

which the fault is committed. Consider what excuse 

s 3 
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you can make for the guilty person ; give those excuses 
their due weight and their lawful authority. Is the 
guilty person young, unprotected, unadvised, goaded 
by want, deserted by parents, exposed to great and 
formidable temptation ? — Think of all this — say it, 
urge it. Let the angel of God, that looks down upon 
the ways of men, behold you walking in the paths of 
charity, breathing the spirit of the gospel, speaking no 
evil, shielding your fellow-creatures from the arrows of 
slander, doing something in this short period of human 
existence to deserve immortal life and to benefit by the 
cross of Christ. Don't be the first to shun the guilty 
person; don't run away from a backsliding person as 
you would do from a plague; do not drive him from 
bad things to worse ; do not let him think himself, for 
some slight fault, a mere outcast upon earth. Watch 
for signs of repentance, — encourage them ; lead on an 
heart-broken man to better things; bring him to the 
house of God. Let him hear the voice of prayer, and 
listen to the cry of supplication, and behold the ser- 
vants of God, praying under the covenant of Christ. 
This is better, my brethren, and more pleasing to our 
blessed Redeemer, than the accursed bitterness of the 
tongue and all the works of slander and malice. All 
men will bless you if you are mild of speech and avoid 
evil speaking. Every man will feel himself safe with 
you. Whatever secret injuries are done to characters, 
nobody will imagine you to be the author of those in- 
juries. You will live without enemies, — your days 
will slide, on in harmony and peace, — and, after this 
life, you will be raised to that heaven for which you 
have prepared yourself by godliness and Christian rule. 
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SERMON IX. 

ON AVOroiNG SELF-DECEPTION. 



Galatians, Tl. 7, 8. 

Be not deceived^ God is not mocked : for whatsoever a man soweth^ 
that shall he also reap. For he that soweth to his fleshy shall 
of the flesh reap corruption : but he that sowetli to the spirit, 
shall of the spirit reap life everlasting. 

We have here an instance of the plain manner of 
teaching used in the Holy Scriptures. St. Paul is 
desirous of showing the certainty, that holiness in this 
life will be followed by happiness in the next^ and of 
exposing the folly of those persons, who think that they 
may spend their lives in sin, and yet go to heaven when 
they die. He says to them, in words which cannot be 
misunderstood, " Be not deceived : God is not mocked ; 
for whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap." It 
is well known how much the future crop of the husband- 
man depends on his improvement of the seed-time. If 
he should let this season pass by without sowing good 
seed in the earth ; if, instead of sowing good seed, he 
should sow only weeds and thistles, the consequence 
must be, that when his. wiser and more industrious 
neighbours shall be gathering their fruits into their 
barns, he will be reaping only shame, vexation, and 
poverty. Thus it is with our souls. This life is the 
seed-time for eternity. If this opportunity be once lost, 
it can never be recovered. If it be turned to a bad use, 
there will be no preventing the consequence. What 
a man sows here, he will most certainly reap hereafter. 

8 4 
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" He that soweth to the flesh, shall of the flesh reap 
corruption : he that soweth to the Spirit, shall of the 
Spirit reap life everlasting." 

These are plain truths, and truths as important as 
they are plain. They are truths in which we are all 
infinitely concerned: truths, therefore, which I shall 
endeavour to fix deeply in your minds. To this end 
let us consider the two different kinds of husbandry 
which men follow with respect to their souls, and the 
different produce of each : these things are set before us 
in the text. 

First, We have a description of the man who " soweth 
to his flesh." 

By "his flesh" is meant not merely his body, but 
that evil and depraved state of the soul, which he in- 
herits from Adam, and brought with him into the world. 
" For that which is bom of the flesh, is flesh." It is called 
in Scripture by many difl^erent names, which plainly show 
what it is ; as " the carnal mind " — " the body of sin " 
— " the old man, which is corrupt according to the 
deceitful lusts." Since the tree, however, is best known 
by its fruits, we shall form a clearer idea of what is 
meant by " the flesh " when we look at its works. " Now 
these works," says St. Paul, " are manifest." They are 
such as may be easily seen, and distinctly show what 
the flesh is. They are " adultery, fornication, unclean- 
ness, lasciviousness, idolatry, witchcraft, hatred, variance, 
emulations, wrath, strife, seditions, heresies, envyings, 
murderers, drunkenness, revellings, and such like." 
More need not be added to explain this point. When 
such is the dreadful off^spring, there can be no doubt 
as to what the parent must be. If such be the works 
of the flesh, what the flesh itself must be is clear. 

What, then, is it to sow to the flesh ? It is to. spend 
our lives in doing these works of the flesh ; to lay out 
our time, our thoughts, and our care, in gratifying the 
vain, sensual, and selfish inclinations, which this evil 
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state of the heart naturally and continually puts forth» 
It is the same as what is elsewhere meant in the sacred 
writings by "walking after the imaginations of our 
own heart," by " walking after the flesh," — " minding 
the things of the flesh," — " fulfilling the desires of the 
flesh, and of the mind," — " obeying sin in the lusts 
thereof," The man who soweth to his flesh is one, of 
whom it may be truly said, that " God is not in all his 
thoughts ; " that is, to any good or real purpose. He 
may say that he knows God ; but he lives to the world. 
Self is the great idol which he worships. The questions 
which are ever first in his mind, are these. " Who will 
show me any good ?" How shall I best take care of my 
own ease, interest, reputation, or enjoyment ? These 
things he follows with the utmost eagerness ; and for 
the sake of them neglects the interest of his soul, and of 
eternity. He may make, perhaps, some show of religion ; 
but he has only the form of it without the power. He 
has Hieither " repentance towards God," nor " faith 
towards our Lord Jesus Christ." What godly sorrow, 
indeed, can he feel for sin, when in his heart he loves 
it ? What daily trust can he place on Christ for pardon 
and strength, when he knows nothing of his own guilt 
and weakness? In short, his treasure is upon earth, 
and where his treasure is, there his heart is also. He 
loves the world, and the things of the world. Here is 
his portion. Here his aff^ections are set. In the strong 
language of Scripture, " His god is his belly ; his glory 
is in his shame : he minds earthly things." 

Such is the man who soweth to his flesh. And what 
will be the fruit of his labours ? As he has sown, so 
shall he reap. He has sown to the flesh, and " of the 
flesh he shall reap corruption." The pleasures of sin 
are but for a season." " They all perish in the using. 
They cannot satisfy the soul now, and they leave a 
dreadful sting behind. Broken health, ruined fortunes, 
disappointed wishes, soured tempers, infamy, and shame, 
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are among those things which usually come from walk- 
ing after the flesh. But if a man escape all these evik 
(as some who sow to the flesh do escape them), if he 
here live in comfort, and credit, and prosperity, yet this 
state of things cannot last for ever. He must one day 
die; and then he will fully reap the corruption for 
which he has been so long labouring. Then " shall he 
eat of the fruit of his own way, and be filled with his 
own devices." 

He will then too late find the misery of his choice. 
All wicked gratifications, in which he has here placed 
his happiness, will be no more. A load of unpardoned 
sin will lie upon his conscience, with an intolerable 
weight ; while the body and soul will be miserably tor- 
mented in hell. This is the corruption which he who 
sows to the flesh, shall reap of the flesh. 

Secondly, we have an account of the man, who 
" soweth to the spirit." 

The spirit is directly contrary to the flesh; for as 
the flesh is that evil nature, which we have from the 
first Adam, so the spirit is that new and holy nature, 
which comes to us from Jesus Christ, who is "the 
second Adam ; the Lord from heaven." It is called the 
spirit, because the Holy Spirit is the Author and Sup- 
porter of it ; because it puts into us spiritual desires and 
aiFections ; and because it enables us to become spiritual 
worshippers of God, and to give to him, in some measure, 
a spiritual obedience. There can be no true religion in 
the soul of man, but what is first begun, and afterwards 
carried on, by the Spirit of God. Hence the real Christian 
is said to be " born again of the Spirit," to be " saved 
by the renewing of the Holy Ghost." Great and glorious 
are the consequences of this spiritual birth. For the 
spirit, like the flesh, is known by its fruits; and its 
fruits are these, — " love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance, right- 
eousness, and truth." 
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To SOW then to the spirit, is to live under the guid- 
ance of Grod's Holy Spirit ; and in every part of our 
conduct to bring forth the fruits of the spirit. It is the 
same with what in other places is called "walking in 
the spirit," — " minding the things of the spirit," — 
" yielding the members as instruments of righteousness 
unto God. The man who " soweth to the spirit," is 
one who lives unto God, and serves him with a willing 
mind. Awakened to a sense of his guilt and danger as 
a sinner, he has fled to Christ for refuge from the wrath 
to come ; and to the daily use of faith and prayer, trusts 
to him for pardon, grace, and holiness* He lives not to 
the world. He does not indeed leave his station, nor 
neglect his duty in life. His conscience does not suffer 
him to be "dothful in business." He attends with 
diligence to the concerns of his proper calling, as being 
a part of that work, which the Lord has here given to 
him to do. But his heart is not in the world. None 
of these things are his treasure ; — his affections are set 
on things above, not on things in the earth. His secret 
prayer is, " Lord, lift thou up the light of thy counte- 
nance upon me :" and in an humble sense of God's love 
and favour to his soul, he looks for a pleasure far beyond 
that which the greatest worldly prosperity could give. 
He lives not to himself. He thinks kindly and tenderly 
of others. He feels for them ; prays for them ; wishes 
and seeks their good, both in body and soul. He 
does not push his own interests at their expense; 
nay, he chooses rather to lose a part even of his strict 
right, than by insisting on it too strongly to distress his 
neighbour. In short, he is constantly fighting against 
the flesh and its lusts ; he spares no sin ; he practises 
much self-denial ; and labours daily in all things to keep 
a conscience void of offence towards God and man. Is 
he called to suffer for conscience sake? He suffers 
patiently, assured that if he suffer with Christ, he shall 
also reign with him. Is he afflicted? He murmurs 
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not ; knowing that he who " sows in tears, shall reap in 
joy.*' And what shall he reap ? The text tells us " life 
everlasting." This shall be the fruits of his labour ; this 
the reward of his patient continuance in well-doing. 
He has " sown to the spirit, and of the spirit he shall 
reap life everlasting." All the ways of religion are 
really ways of pleasantness and peace. The truly re- 
ligious man, that is, he who " sows to the spirit," enjoys 
even at present, in no small degree the fruit of his la- 
bour. For " to be spiritually minded is life and peace ;" 
he feels in this world an inward peace and joy, of which 
they who sow to the flesh have no knowledge nor con- 
ception. He has peace with God. He has the testimony 
of an approving conscience. He has a hope full of im- 
mortality. That Holy Spirit, under whose guidance he 
lives, dwells with him as a Comforter; puts into him 
divine consolation ; and at times, it may be, fills him 
even " with joy unspeakable, and full of glory." 

All this, however, is but the beginning, the foretaste, 
the earnest of that happiness which is laid up for him 
hereafter. Faint at present are our ideas of that glory, 
which is prepared in heaven for the saints, and which, 
in the text, is described by the words "life ever- 
lasting." To raise our thoughts of it, however, and to 
give us high notions of its greatness and excellence, it 
is set forth in Scripture as " a kingdom which cannot be 
moved," — "a crown of righteousness," — "an inheritance 
incorruptible," — " an exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory:" in short, a something, which "eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard, neither has it entered into the heart 
of man." This will be the harvest, which he who now 
sows to the spirit, shall hereafter reap of the spirit. 

While those who have sown to the flesh are reaping 
corruption, "suffering the vengeance of eternal fire," 
he will reign with Christ in glory ; and will feel a 
happiness which knows no end, and which will be 
grooving greater and greater for ever and ever. 
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Having thus led you to consider the truths set before 
us in the text, I shall now shortly apply them. 

There is one question, my brethren, which I would 
put in the most sepous and earnest manner to every 
one's heart : — To which are you sowing, to the flesh or 
to the spirit ? You must be sowing to one of them. 
To which is it ? Consider how important this question 
is. If you are now sowing to the flesh, you will reap 
corruption ; nothing but a timely and a total change of 
heart can prevent this consequence. Examine then 
yourselves on this great point. You may be deceiving 
yourselves as to your real state. But, remember the 
charge in the text, " Be not deceived ; God is not 
mocked." You cannot deceive Him ; He clearly sees 
whether you are sowing to the flesh or to the spirit. 
May He give you grace to see it as clearly ! 

There are some marks of sowing to the flesh so plain, 
that the slightest attention will show them. Are you 
living in the practice of any known sin, — of any one 
work of the flesh ? Are you living in the practice of 
adultery, or of fornication, or theft, or of drunkenness, 
or of reviling, or of injustice, or of any other open 
breach of the divine law ? If you do not daily commit 
any one of those sins, yet you are ready to commit them 
whenever the temptation may offer, and a suitable 
opportunity present itself ! In this case, my brethren, 
the matter is as clear as the day. There can be no 
doubt of your state : you are most assuredly sowing to 
the flesh. And oh ! what a dreadful harvest will you 
reap I You may now flatter yourselves that you shall 
escape at last : but, be not deceived ; God is not mocked 1 
He will render to every man according to his works. 
Neither fornicators, nor adulterers, nor thieves, nor 
drunkards, nor revilers, nor extortioners, shall enter the 
kingdom of God. Indignation and wrath, tribulation 
and anguish, shall be upon every soul of man that doeth 
evil. As he hath sown, so shall he reap. 
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But there are other marks of sowing to the flesh, 
which, if not at first sight so plain, yet are no less 
certain. Do you live unto the world, and not unto God ? 
Covetousness is a sin, which proves ft man to be walking 
after the flesh. And what is covetousness? It is an 
excessive love of the things of the world. Hence, it is 
expressly said to be idolatry ; an idolatrous love of the 
creature above the Creator, " a settingup of our idols in 
our heart." Where then is your heart ? On what are 
your affections chiefly fixed ? What is that thing which 
you follow with the greatest eagerness ? Is it money ? 
Is it pleasure ? Is it the favour of man? Is it any earthly 
good ? Alas ! my brethren, if this be the case, you are 
sowing to the flesh, and cannot but reap corruption. 
You are bringing on yourselves disappointment here, 
and everlasting misery hereafter. You must, in this 
world, " seek first the kingdom of God, and his right- 
eousness," or be for ever shut out from liis presence and 
favour in the world to come. 

Try your state by another mark. Are you living to 
yourself ? Are you indulging any one of the corrupt 
desires of your own heart ? Remember, he that sows to 
the spirit, must practise self-denial. Perhaps on some 
occasions, when your worldly good is concerned, you do 
deny yourself. You check your anger, when a mild be- 
haviour will best suit your purpose. You keep your 
tongue from evil-speaking, when you are in the presence 
of those whom you wish to please. But this is not the 
self-denial of the Christian. Do you mortify your evil 
inclinations from a regard to God, and to the good of 
your soul ? Do you mortify not some few, but all of 
them ? Is there no lust which you secretly spare? 
While you keep from what you call great sine, do you 
not give way to wrath, to malice, to envy, to a peevish 
disposition, to a contentious spirit, to a false or an 
uncharitable tongue ? These are all works of the flesh : 
and he who allows himself to live in the practice of one 
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of them, is sowing to the flesh as really as he who lives 
in habits of adultery, of drunkenness, or of theft. 

This may be deemed a hard saying : but it becomes 
the minister of the Gospel to be plain in a matter, 
wherein the souls of his hearers are at stake. He might 
flatter and deceive them, but who would be the better 
for such a conduct ? Let it be granted that to mortify 
the flesh is indeed a work most painful to our nature. 
Does not this very thing prove that it is a necessary 
work ? If to root out our lusts be so difficult a task, 
this very circumstance shows how deeply rooted our 
lusts are in our hearts. And is it not better to cut off 
the ofiending member, than having two hands or two 
feet to be cast into everlasting fire ? 

Do you ask, then, what course you should take? 
There is but one which you can take with safety ; " sow 
to the spirit : " — repent and bring forth fruits meet for 
repentance. Pray to God that you may be " bom again 
of the spirit ;" that by the teaching of the spirit you 
may be brought to know Jesus Christ and him crucified ; 
that you may live under the guidance of the spirit ; 
through the spirit may mortify the deeds of the body, 
and in every part of your conduct, that you may abound 
in the fruits of the spirit. " So shall an entrance be 
ministered unto you abundantly, into the everlasting 
kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ." Thus, 
sowing to the spirit, you shall of the spirit reap life 
everlasting. 
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SERMON X. 



UPRIGHT WALKING SURE WALKING. 



Prov. X. 9. 
He that walketh uprightly walketh surely. 

The heads of men are very busy in contriving for the 
affairs of this world, and full of anxiety about the means 
of consulting safety and securing interest. They will re- 
ceive, then, graciously, an infallible maxim proposed by 
the wisest of men, for a certain method of security in all 
their transactions. 

To walk, signifies our usual course of dealing, or the 
constant tenor of our practice. Uprightly, means, in 
perfection and with integrity. In fact, the phrase 
" upright walking^^^ means one who is constantly dis- 
posed in his designs and dealings, to bear a principal 
regard to the rules of his duty and the dictates of his 
conscience; who, in every case, is ready to perform 
that which upon good deliberation seems most con- 
formable with God's law, and sound reason. But now 
for the proof of the assertion contained in the text. 

1st. An upright walker is sure of easily finding his 
way : it requires no laborious diligence to find out what 
is just. If we will but open our eyes, it is straight 
before us, — it is the road which reason prompts, and 
common instruction points out ; — so that usually that 
direction of Solomon is sufficient, " Let thine eyes look 
right on, and let thine eyelids be straight before thee ; 
turn not to the right hand, nor to the left." The ways 
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of iniquity (if we may call them ways, which are but 
seductions from the way) are very obscure, and very 
difficult to be understood : they are infinitely various, 
and utterly uncertain ; so that out of them, to fix on 
this or that, puzzles our heads and perplexes our hearts, 
— and to pursue them involves us in infinite difficulty 
and trouble. But the ways of truth are so simple and 
uniform that we can hardly miss them, unless we wil- 
fully deviate from them: for they, by divine wisdom, 
were marked out, not only for ingenious persons, but 
for the great body of God's subjects, consisting of per- 
sons of mean capacity and small improvement, being 
intended to make wise the simple, to give the young 
knowledge and discretion, to direct all sorts of people 
in their duty and towards their happiness, according to 
the words of the prophet Isaiah — " An highway shall 
be there, and it shall be called the way of holiness; 
the wayfaring men, the fools, shall not err therein.'' 

They are in very legible characters graven by the 
finger of God upon our hearts ; they are written with a 
sunbeam, so clearly expressed and so frequently taught, 
that, without gross neglect, we cannot but descry them : 
for who cannot see that the practice of love towards 
God, of justice to our neighbours, and of temperance 
towards ourselves, is approved by reason and prescribed 
by holy Scripture. Hence, in the Bible, as bad ways 
are called dark, crooked, rough, — so the good ways are 
said to be clear, plain, and direct. " The path of the 
just is as a shining light ; aU the words of my mouth 
are plain to him that understandeth ; my foot standeth 
in an even place. The law of God is in his heart; 
none of his steps shall slide." 

2dly. The upright walker treads on firm ground, — 
upon solid, safe, and well-tried principles. That there 
is an eternal God, wise, just, and good, viewing not 
only our outward actions but our inward desires, — 
that he concerns himself in all human affistirs, disposing 
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all events according to his pleasure, exacting obedience 
and dispensing recompence, rewarding each man ac- 
cording to the purposes of his heart and the practices 
of his life,- thatTrtue is the best endowmentf and sin 
the worst mischief, — that nothing can be really profit- 
able which does not consist with our duty to God, — 
that every thing not suitable to that purpose is either 
a trifle or a snare, a damage or a bane, — that content 
of mind, springing from innocence of Ufe and discharge 
of duty, is much to be preferred before every delight 
of temporal possession, — and that a bad mind is the 
sorest adversity which can befall us, — such are the 
grounds of upright practice, more sure than any rock, 
more immovable than the earth's foundations ; as- 
sured by sacred oracles, attested by many remarkable 
providences, avowed by the wiser sort, admitted by 
general consent, most agreeable to reason, most ap- 
proved by experience. The practice, therefore, built 
on such foundations, must be very secure. And if God 
does not cease to be, if his word does not deceive, if the 
wisest men are not infatuated, if the common sense of 
mankind do not prove extravagant, if the main props 
of society do not fail. Upright Walking is sure walking ! 

Thirdly, The upright person walks steadily, holding 
his main course through all occasions without wavering 
or inconsistency. Passion, humour, and interest, are 
very changeable things, depending upon temper of body 
and casualties of time, whence he that is guided by 
them must needs be many-minded and unstable; he 
can enjoy no settled rest, nor observe any smooth tenor. 
But good conscience is stable and unwearied in all vi- 
cissitudes. It steers by fixed stars, and aims at sure 
marks. An upright man is always the same man, and 
goes the same way ; the external state of things does 
not alter the moral reason of things with him, or change 
the law of God. 

The way of uprightness is safe. He who designs 
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only that which is reasonable and just, who innocently 
prosecutes his intentions, can hardly fall into any ex- 
treme disaster ; — cannot irrecoverably sink into miser- 
able disappointment. As he yields no just provocation 
or urgent temptation to oppose him, so he is not very 
likely to meet with obstructions to his designs : he can 
har(Uy raise up adversaries that will be very formidable 
and very fierce ; he is sure that few wise men, and no 
good men, will trouble him. A man who is constantly 
upright in all his dealings, will most probably not be 
involved in any grievous mischief, or exposed to any 
extreme distress. However, an upright man hath this 
comfortable reserve, that whatever doth befall him, he 
shall not want that which shall support and erect his 
mind : he shall triumph, if not in the felicity of his suc- 
cess, yet. in the integrity of his heart, and in the inno- 
cence of his deportment ; even as blessed Job did, under 
all the pressure of his adversity: — " Till I die" (said 
he) " I will not remove my integrity from me ; my 
righteousness I hold fast, and will not let it go ; my 
heart shall not reproach me so long as I live." 

He that walketh uprightly, reflects on his own heart 
with complacence, and looks on the world with confi- 
dence; he is content that his thoughts should be sounded, 
and his actions sifted. The more curiously his ways 
are scanned, the more thoroughly his designs are pene- 
trated, the greater approbation he is sure to receive- If 
the upright walker seems disappointed, yet he will not 
be disparaged ; — wise and candid men will excuse him, 
good men will patronise his cause, no man of sense 
will insult his misfortune ; — he shall not, as the Psalmist 
assureth, be ashamed in an evil time. 

But now, my brethren, let me, in the spirit of pasto- 
ral kindness, explain to you a little more particularly 
what upright walking is. If you wish to walk uprightly, 
and therefore safely, be clear, be frank, be candid, be 
harmless, be consistent in your behaviour, your discourse, 
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and your dealing. Let your heart be seen in your face, 
your mind suit with your speech, your deeds have a just 
correspondence with your professions; never fail to 
perform what you promise, and to satisfy the expecta- 
tions you raise. Do not wrap yourselves in clouds, that 
none may see where you are, or know where to find 
you ; disguise not your intentions with fallacious pre- 
tences of conscience, use no disingenuous spiteful tricks 
to serve a present turn ; lay no baits or snares to catch 
men ; have little of the serpent, and much of the dove ; 
let your wisdom be tempered by humanity, meekness, 
and charity. Let your wisdom be that which is from 
above, first pure, then gentle, easy to be intreated ; full 
of good fruits, without partiality, and without hypo- 
crisy. You may prudently reserve your mind, but let 
your words never clash with your meaning, so, as to de- 
ceive or disappoint any man. You may warily prevent 
harm, but you may do it without casting mischief on 
your neighbour. The engines you should employ in all 
your transactions, if you wish to walk uprightly, are 
providence in contriving, diligence in acting, heedfiilness 
not to provoke. If you use these methods, you will 
not lie under perpetual constraint, — ^you will not fear the 
disappointment and shame which attend the detection 
of unworthy designs. You will be at no pains to ob- 
viate the jealousy which craft and dissimulation ever 
raise against those who practise them. In fine, men 
do not shun the society of an upright person, but gladly 
deal with him, and seek his alliance ; they are not apt 
to suspect him, but place an entire confidence in him, 
and use a clear frankness towards him. No man fears 
him as dangerous, or crosses him as an adversary; and 
in this way he undisturbedly enjoys the benefits of so- 
ciety with safety, ease, and comfort. 

To conclude. It is an infinite advantage of upright 
dealing, that at the last issue, when all things shall be 
accurately tried, a man will be fully justified in it, and 
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accurately rewarded for it. Then all deceits shall be 
laid bare, all schemes shall be unravelled, all shrewd 
contrivers of mischief shall be exposed to shame. So 
also, the righteous man shall stand in great boldness ; — 
his case will be rightly stated, and fully cleared — what 
he has done, shall be approved — what he has suffered 
shall be repaired ; then will it clearly appear that sim- 
plicity is deep wisdom, and that he who is just to others 
is most friendly to Idmself. " In the day when God 
shall judge the secrets of men by Jesus Christ, every 
man's work shall be made manifest." The Lord will 
bring to light the hidden things of darkness, and will 
make manifest the councils of the heart, and then shall 
every man have praise of God ! 
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SERMON XL 



ON THE REPROACHES OF THE HEART. 



Job, xxvii 6. 
My heart shall not reproach me so long as I live. 

Job abounds with wise resolutions and good thoughts ; 
but there is nothing finer and better in the book of Job 

than this. In the midst of all his calamities, children 

perished, property wasted, health injured, friends fled 
away, -^ in the midst of all this, he still reserves for 
himself the greatest and best of all human pleasures ; 
— " My heart shall not reproach me so long as I live." 

Now, my brethren, it shall be my business this day, 
to treat upon this point. I will recommend to you to 
think as Job thought, to act as Job acted, to place before 

your eyes the same object he placed before his eyes ; 

to beware, whatever else may happen to you, that your 
heart does not reproach you as long as you live. 

In the first place, my brethren, respect the heart ! for 
God has made it your monitor and your judge. There 

lies in your breast a tribunal — a judgment seat ! In 

the very inmost parts of the mind the great work of 
justice and judgment is going on ! — Conscience is God's 
servant ; — it judges you on earth, as you will be judged 
in heaven ; respect your conscience as you would respect 
a presiding angel from heaven — the representative of 
God and Christ ! 

We talk of man's superiority over the beasts of the 
field: where is that superiority so clear as in that 
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wonderful moral construction which we call conscience ? 
The perishing beast dreads the punishment of his master 
for the moment that is passing on, and he is conscious 
often of his approbation ; but the approbation of the 
world, for the present moment, has nothing to do with 
conscience. The object of conscience is not to avoid 
blame, but not to deserve it. It matters not if the 
sun was hid, and the crime was conmiitted in the 
deepest darkness : it matters not if no eye saw it, if no 
ear heard it, — this will not do for conscience ! — God 
saw it ! It is noted in the book of heaven, it will be 
revealed on the great day of judgment. So speaks the 
voice within ! — stronger than the law, greater than the 
judges of the land, more irresistible than every motive 
which the wit of man can heap up. 

Take care, I have said, that your heart does not re- 
proach you, for God has made it the seat of conscience 
— but take care your heart does not reproach you, for 
the reproaches of conscience are severe and dreadful: 
the reproaches of cong(cience are the worst and most 
intolerable part of misfortunes. If you are visited with 
calamity, you will mourn a little for privation, — but 
you will mourn much more for self-reproach ! " Why 
did I yield to this temptation — why had I not the 
courage to resist it? — Why was I deaf to the clear 
inward warning, that said, it was wrong, — it must not 
be, — " God forbade it ! " This makes the sting of mis- 
fortune. It is not the coarse bread, and the humble 
garment, and the meaner dwelling; but the inward 
blame, the restless feeling of being degraded in your 
own estimation, of being compelled to look nearly at 
your own unworthiness, and to know that the calamity 
was not accidental but produced — that it might have 
been avoided — that it is just ! But as a man's own heart 
is powerful for blame, so is it also for praise. The ap- 
probation of your own heart will support you as much 
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as its reproaches will sink you. If ever you see decent 
firmness in the midst of grief — if you see a man fresh 
and unshaken in vast sorrows and afflictions, meeting 
with fresh resources within, the varied evils of outward 
fortune, — be sure that man is an innocent man ; — he 
is the -sport of fortune, and not the victim of guilt. It 
has pleased God to leave him, but Satan has not got 
hold of him. He is the man who, like virtuous and 
patient Job, has taken care his heart shall not re- 
proach him so long as he lives ! — but I ought to quote 
to you the whole passage from Job, which is very fine, 
even in that book, which abounds with fine passages. 
" Moreover, Job continued his parable and said, As God 
liveth, who hath taken away my judgment, and the 
Almighty, who hath vexed my soul, all the while the 
breath is in me, and the Spirit of God is in my nostrils, 
my lips shall not speak wickedness, nor shall my tongue 
utter deceit ; — till I die I will not remove my integrity 
from me ; — my righteousness I hold fast, and will not 
let it go. My heart shall not reproach me so long as 
I Uve." 

Another reason why you should take care your heart 
does not reproach you is, that if you cease to attend to 
the admonition of your heart, — if you bear its reproaches 
with indifiference, and without any alteration of conduct, 
your heart will cease to admonish ; you will lose the 
warnings of conscience, and that inward guide which 
directs you in all your actions. There is in us a sacred 
spirit, the guardian of good and evil, and as we treat it 
so will it treat us : listened to, and respected, it will 
continue to preside over our lives, and decide the 
conflicts of reason and passion, — disregarded, it will 
cease to act, and will at length leave us not only 
unwilling to do right, but unable to decide between right 
and wrong ; and this of all situations of mind is the 
most dreadful, — to have lost the power of distinguishing 
between good and evil, to ofifend against the laws of 
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God and the rights of men, without knowing that we 
are guilty, or the punishment that awaits our actions. 
Every day's experience tells us there are such men, so 
long accustomed to do evil, made so full of defiance by 
intercourse with each other, by whom the lessons of 
youth are so forgotten, who have grown so bold and 
so blind, from the delay of justice, so fortified by pei*- 
verted notions, and false foolish systems, which no better 
mind has refuted and exposed, that they are hardly 
sensible, in the midst of their greatest crimes, that 
they are doing wrong ; and yet they are guilty to the 
utmost extent of guilt, because they have deposed that 
conscience which God gave them for their guide, — be- 
cause they have produced their ignorance, — because they 
have extinguished their own lights, — because, bom with 
the most perfect means of distinguishing good from 
evil, — endowed with feelings which in an instant told 
them what belonged to heaven, what to earth, — what 
God loved, what Mammon coveted, — they have chosen 
to bring destruction upon this organisation, — to blunt 
and break these fine springs and movers of the soul, and 
so to bow themselves down, that they can never lift up 
their faces again to the light of heaven. 

Another great use of appealing to conscience, and 
taking care that your heart never reproaches you, is, that 
conscience destroys sophistry. It is too powerful for 
the mere work of the head : when a man is going to 
commit a bad action, he commonly begins to find good 
reasons for it; he answers objections which may oc- 
cur, he lays down principles that appear to be right, 
and he reasons rapidly and fluently upon them, and 
all is gilded and gay ; but his heart speaks to him in 
silence and darkness, and says. Thou fool! what hast thou 
done ? what mad and desperate resolutions have you 
made ? have you forgotten there is a God who punishes 
with the fire of hell? have you forgotten there is a 
Judge who bears the sword of the law? have you 
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forgotten that life is short, and that after life there is 
Gehenna and Paradise, — unbounded joy, unbounded 
sorrow ? Will you not wait a little longer ? Will you 
give up your soul ? Be just ! be honest ! be good, and 
be upright ! — let not your heart reproach you so long 
as you live." Oh, thou blessed voice of conscience, 
how often hast thou torn men and women from the 
jaws of hell, and made more joy in heaven for the one 
sinner that repenteth, than the ninety and nine just 
persons who need no repentance. 

The world, my dear brethren, is fiill of terror and 
misery; — it is the valley of the shadow of death. See 
how men die, — how they are snatched away from us 
between the thought and the action, between the cast- 
ing in of the seed and the rising of the plant ; before 
the thirsty lip can touch the cup which the hasty hand 
has filled ! See how our affections are all destroyed, — 
how often we live to see father, brother, sister, children, 
all let down into the grave before us ! — how we are 
destined to witness our own decay, to remember what 
we were, and to lament at what we are ! The remedies 
for these evils are not what men think they are ; — they 
are not wealth, they are not birth, they are not power ; 
— they are the remedies which virtuous Job knew and 
practised, that his virtue should not depart from him, 
that his heart should not reproach him so long as he 
lived. 

There is no other method of meeting the evils of life 
than this method. Upon any other system, life is a 
mere tissue of miseries; fear after fear, sorrow after 
sorrow, reproach after reproach, — but this is a burning 
lamp in the night, upon which you fix your eye, when 
any cloud of evil comes floating across. Whatever evil 
you feel, you instantly fall back upon a pure conscience 
as your shelter and support. The man at the bottom 
of a dungeon says his conscience is pure ; — the dying 
Christian lays his hand upon liis breast, and says that 
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no grievous sin weighs down his conscience ; — the poor 
man, in his wretched cabin, looks up to that God who 
has allotted him so small a portion of earthly good, and 
thanks him that his conscience is void of crime. It is, 
my brethren, the greatest of all human goods, — the 
most valuable of human possessions, — far above every 
thing else which you strive to obtain ; a feeling which 
makes a beggar greater than a noble, — which makes the 
last first, and puts the lowest in the highest place ; a 
feeling which embraces and comprehends every rule of 
Christianity, — which makes you dear to Almighty God, 
and secures for your souls hereafter the glorious crown 
of an immortal existence. 
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SERMON XII. 

ON THE AVOIDANCE OF MISREPRESENTATION. 



Romans^ xiv. 16. 
Let not then your good be evil spoken of. 

This text, when maturely considered, will afford excellent 
instruction for our conduct in the pursuit of those things 
which are in themselves truly good and praiseworthy. 
It will teach us not only how to be good and pious 
ourselves, but likewise how to be useful to the world, 
by exercising a truly Christian patience and address in 
promoting the interests of virtue and religion. To court 
oppression and persecution, to invite the world to misuse 
us for the sake of our profession, is far from being a 
duty to which the gospel has called us. It is neither for 
the interests of religion, nor for the glory of our Master, 
that we should voluntarily expose either ourselves or 
our doctrine to the hatred of the world. In both cases, 
our Saviour has given other directions. Give not (says 
he), that which is holy unto the dogs ; neither cast ye 
your pearls before swine, lest they trample them under 
their feet, and turn again and rend you;" — and when 
he sent his disciples forth to preach, he expressly com- 
manded them to beware of men ; not only allowing them, 
but requiring them, to have a regard to their own safety ; 
and to meet those dangers with caution, to which they 
were exposed in the discharge of duty. 

This may satisfy us of the lawfulness and expediency 
of guarding against those misapprehensions, which may 
attend the practice and profession of religion in an evil 
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world; and enable us to perceive the scope of that 
Apostolical precept : " Let not your good be evil spoken 
of." The rule is applied by the Apostle to a particular 
case, which was matter of controversy in the Church 
of Rome at the time this Epistle was written to them. 
But as the rule does not arise from the particular 
circumstances of that case, we may deduce from it the 
general principles of Christian prudence and charity, 
in which it is founded. 

The business of the Apostle here, is not so much to 
deter us from the practice of evil, as to direct us in 
the use of that which is good, — that our virtue may be 
without offence, and secured from calumny and reproach ; 
and his meaning therefore is this : Do not be content 
merely with doing that which is good and commendable, 
but look forward to the consequences which are likely 
to attend it, and endeavour to prevent any mischief that 
may grow out of it to yourselves or others, that your 
good may be inoffensive and irreproachable. 

It is impossible to be truly good and virtuous till we 
are above the temptations of the world, and free from 
the servitude of courting its opinion. But then, it is 
too common a mistake, for men to think that to be 
above the temptations of the world, is to despise the 
world, and all that belongs to it ; and hence it is, that 
virtue often becomes so morose and untractable, that 
instead of being any public benefit, it is confined to 
the heart that possesses it. The cause of virtue itself 
often suffers by the zeal of such mistaken votaries ; they 
look with disdain upon all the prudent methods by 
which goodness may be advanced, and censure them as 
the effects of worldly wisdom and cimning; and provided 
the thing they do be in itself justifiable, they are above 
considering the consequences that may attend it. Nay, 
the greater the inconveniences which threaten them, the 
more eagerly they are embraced ; because, to suffer for 
that which is good, is esteemed to be the most generous 
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part of virtue. This sort of inflexible goodness naturally 
runs out into disdain and aversion, and makes men 
value themselves more for hating sin, than for reforming 
it; and to consider it as a higher degree of virtue 
to reproach men for their vices, than to correct or 
amend them. 

This is one way by which men expose their good to be evil 
spoken of. Their mistake lies in not rightly distinguish- 
ing between a servile compliance with the world, and a 
prudent behaviour towards it ; and yet, one is the method 
in which conscience is sacrificed to interest, — the other 
that which good men take to recommend the practice of 
virtue. In the first case, to comply with the world, you 
must be like it ; in the other, you treat the world kindly 
that it may be like you, — that you may gain upon it, and 
instil the principles of virtue, which may be infused by 
gentleness, but cannot be obtained by violence. Those 
who are of too stiff a virtue to court the world into 
a compliance with that which is good, may do well to 
consider how St. Paul is to be justified in the character 
he has given of himself, — " Though I be free from all 
men, yet have I made myself servant unto all : that I 
might gain the more unto the Jews, I became as a Jew, 
that I might gain the Jews unto them that are under 
the Law, as under the Law that I might gain them 
that are under the Law ; to them that are without law, 
as without law, that I might gain them that are without 
law ; to the weak became I as weak, that I might gain 
the weak : I am made all things to all men, that I might 
by all means save some. 

Some there are who have such little regard to secure 
their good from being evil spoken of, that their very 
zeal for good arises from envy and strife ; it is no un- 
common thing for men to be spitefiilly good, and to 
delight in the opportunity of exasperating others who 
differ from them : they say that men ought not to be 
ashamed when they are in the right, or afraid of own- 
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ing the truth, which is a very good reason very badly 
applied ; for men ought to be ashamed of making such 
a use of the truth as insults the prejudices of the 
world rather than corrects them. The consequence of it 
is very plain : it makes men seldom care to converse 
with any but those of their own opinion, which is the 
way to establish error, and propagate it for ever. 

There is a diflference between raising a man's pas- 
sions to oppose the truth, and preparing them to re- 
ceive it : this is the true end of conversation, though 
the other is too often the use of it ; and the mischief is 
sufficiently great, if we only consider what a stubborn- 
ness in opinion men are apt to contract when they are 
unseasonably provoked. But there is still a further 
mischief: — when men labour to promote truth, they 
always place it in the best light ; but where they enter 
into a question for the sake of opposition, or for the 
pleasure of exposing some one else, they care not how 
little he understands the truth, or how grossly he 
mistakes it ; for the more passion he shows, the' more 
entertainment they receive : and therefore, instead 
of obviating his doubts, the thing is painted indus- 
triously in such colours as are known to be most 
offensive to him. You have your entertainment for 
the moment, and he his error for ever : and thus it is 
that good is evil spoken of, and the interests of truth 
and religion sacrificed to an ill-natured diversion. The 
same effect is often seen to proceed from a mixture of 
zeal and ignorance. In this case, men often judge it 
absolutely necessary to do or say the things they 
approve, when they are before those who they know do 
not approve them ; they look upon it to be asserting the 
truth, and to do otherwise, in their opinion, is to desert 
it. This was something of the case which the Apostle 
had before him, when he wrote the words of the text : 
the question in the church of Rome was concerning the 
lawful or the unlawftil use of meats forbidden by the law 
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of Moses. Those who held it lawful to use them, were 
never more zealous of their liberty, or more certain to 
make use of it, than when they met with those of an 
opposite opinion. The Apostle, who allowed the use of 
all meats indifferently, disapproved this uncharitable 
use of them, and among many other reasons gave this 
as one, — " Let not your good be evil spoken of." 

Sometimes men expose their good to be evil spoken, 
of, out of pure pride and haughtiness of temper : this 
is the case when men have such a contempt for the 
world as not to think it worth their while to guard 
against the misapprehension of those about them; — they 
reckon it below their dignity to render any account of 
what they do, and a mark of guilt, to descend so low as 
to justify their actions : but surely the very reason why 
we despise the world, and disdain to give an account of 
what we do, — because the world is weak and captious, 
and below a wise man's notice, is the reason why we 
ought to endeavour to satisfy it. The rule of the Apos- 
tle has its rise from the weakness of men ; and the very 
end of it is to direct us how to walk, with respect to 
those who are weak, and unable to judge of things so 
perfectly as we do. In the first verse of the next chap- 
ter, the Apostle sums up the advice he has given, and 
lays his foundation in the known or supposed weakness 
of men. We then (says he) that are strong, should bear 
the infirmities of the weak, and not please ourselves: 
and when he advises us not to let our good be evil 
spoken of, he knew surely, that good was not liable to 
be evil spoken of, but by being misunderstood ; and 
therefore he can mean nothing else in this charge but 
that we should condescend to the weakness of others, 
and keep our good out of the way of being misunder- 
stood by them. How much below a wise man this may 
be considered, I cannot say; but I am sure it is not 
below a good man, who will think nothing below him 
that tends to the honour and advancement of virtue; — 
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and nothing more does so than to justify virtue and 
goodness in the eyes of the world. Things are 
capable of very difficult constructions, and all men can- 
not equally judge of the consequences and tendencies 
of opinions and actions; and therefore it is a duty 
owing to yourself, your neighbour, and the truth, to 
fence your actions and principles against the misappre- 
hension of weak minds; your own reputation, your 
neighbour's satisfaction, and the honour of truth, are 
equally concerned and equally demand this justice at 
your hands. Nor is any man, how great soever he 
may be, above rendering an account of himself to the 
world : it is not true magnanimity and greatness of soul 
that makes men averse to it, but a narrow spirited in- 
solence and pride that possesses them ; and teaches 
them not to place their glory in the worthiness of their 
actions, but in despising the merits and pretensions of 
others : whereas a man not only owes it to duty to do 
that which is right, but to seem to do that which is 
right, or to explain why appearances are against him : 
he owes to his neighbour and to the gospel not only 
righteousness, but that righteousness should never for 
a single instant (if any effort of his can prevent it) 
wear the character and colour of sin. 

The honour of God is chiefly consulted by reconciling 
men's minds to the love of virtue and religion, by 
removing their prejudices, and gently drawing their 
affections to the cause of goodness, this is th€ most 
substantial honour we can pay to our Maker, to exalt 
his name among the people, and to teach every tongue 
to confess his truth ; it is certain men can never love 
the thing they speak evil oi^ and therefore, the first 
step to make men in love with virtue, is to remove out 
of their way all possible offence, — to do nothing out of 
contention, which is the way to elevate the passions, and 
depress the judgment, and blind men from seeing and 
acknowledging the truth; in all human actions the 
passions and affections will have a share, and therefore it 

u 
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is necessary to court them by all fair means — even in the 
cause of virtue. It is a piece of justice too that we owe 
to our own characters, to render our good irreproach- 
able : when our good suffers we must suffer with it, and 
partake of the reproaches which fall on it ; and therefore 
it is prudence with respect even to our 'own interest and 
credit, to avoid giving offence as much as possible. It 
is matter of doubt, whether it be justifiable in the 
good we do, to have regard to our own reputation : to 
make it the end of what we have to do is certainly bad, 
for the applause of the world is not the end of religion ; 
but a good man is capable of doing so much good by 
having a good reputation, that it certainly is his duty 
to consult his credit and character in what he does ; for 
this reason, he ought to restain himself in those ireedoms, 
which, in the judgment of the world, are unbecoming 
his character, though in themselves they be innocent 
and harmless; — but surely there cannot be a more 
innocent way of aspiring to reputation than by guard- 
ing against the mistakes and misinterpretations which 
others may make of what we do. 

In short, our duty is, after we have done a great deal 
for the reality of virtue and religion, to do a little more 
for the appearance ; to do that which is right, because it 
is the will of God, to do it so that it may seem to be 
right, because it will be for the benefit of men ; when it 
is impossible to be virtuous and to seem virtuous at the 
same time, then no man can doubt in what manner he 
is to act, and how much it is his duty to support every 
unfavourable appearance in order to preserve the reality 
of goodness, but we ought all to know that it is our duty 
to avoid these dilemmas as much as possible ; to make 
piety appear to be what it is, — to make men love what 
they ought to love, — to beware lest our good be evil 
spoken of; — and these excellent actions be turned only 
to reproach, which have only been performed by the 
subjugation of many furious passions and many evil 
thoughts. 
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SERMON XIII. 



ON HATRED. 



PrOVEBBS, XV. 1 7. 

Better is a dinner of herbs where lave isy than a stalled ox and 

hatred therewith, 

* 

It is very necessary that those persons who live near 
to each other, and see much of each other, should be 
guarded earnestly against the unchristian sin of hatred; 
than which no passion more vexes or ruflBies the face of 
life, and multiplies the pains of living. 

I appeal to the recollection of all my parishioners, if 
there is any feeling, any commandment which more 
frequently occurs in the New Testament than that of 
loving one another, and caring for one another; whether 
any man can believe he is worthy of the Christian com- 
munion, and even the Christian name and distinction, 
who lives in a state of violent hatred against his fellow- 
creatures : a man may say he does not revenge himself 
— he does no outward harm to the man he hates; he 
only cherishes a feeling which ends in a feeling ; and 
does no mischief to any body. This might have been 
very good morals before the coming of our Saviour, 
but they are not the morals of a Christian : the law of 
Christ requires not only the outward action but the in- 
ward thought from which the action flows. The Chris- 
tian religion is an empire over men's minds. The sacri- 
fice to God must be begun in your hearts ; — there the 
seeds of everlasting salvation must be sown. When our 
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Saviour commands, it is enough ; — it is our duty not 
to reason, but obey ; still, if it were necessary, it would 
be very easy to show (and, in the course of my preach- 
ing, I have very often shown you) why this is expe- 
dient ; why it lessens the labour of righteousness, in- 
stead of increasing it; and how it gives permanence 
and security to good actions. 

One reason why you ought not to hate your neigh- 
bour is, that you cannot be happy if you hate any body 
violently. As one thing tastes sweet, and another bit- 
ter, so it is with human passions ! One passion feels 
pleasant to you, and another unpleasant ; — it is the law 
of human nature and the will of God ! it admits of no 
explanation — but so it is. Providence has perhaps 
made animals to whom the angry passions are a source 
of pleasure, but it is not so with 'man ; his nature is a 
richer work — he is cast in a finer mould — formed of a 
better material — destined for another and a better pur- 
pose than to be the organized engine of destruction. I 
wish to say nothing in which the experience of my con- 
gregation will not bear me out ; but, after an act of 
compassion and kindness, after an act of forgiveness, 
when you have shaken hands with an enemy, when you 
have just come from the cottage of the mourner, and 
left there your word and your look of comfort, and ob- 
served that your fellow-labourer was obliged to you for 
your Christian kindness, that he was thankful for the 
notice you had taken of him, that you had really done 
him good, that his wife and his children were really 
better and happier from the kind attention of their 
neighbour, is not this a far happier state than bickering 
with a person you hate — than all the rough actions, 
unchristian threats and menaces, the noise, violence, 
and malignity which always attend the gratification of 
hatred ? 

It seems a singular thing to say; but feelings of 
hatred confer more misery, perhaps, in a civilised state 
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of society than in a very savage one. The hatred of a 
savage is quick and decisive : it is soon brought to an 
end ; he has no law to protect him, and he must protect 
himself; his hand is lifted up, he triumphs or he ex- 
pires ! — But here every man is restrained by the law. — 
Vengeance is taken out of your hands, and placed in 
the hands of the Judge. — . The passion must be left to 
burn itself out. — It must torment you day and night, 
for months and years ; and live in you as the devils of 
Scripture lived in the possessed It is a fruitless in- 
convenience — it is an ungratified desire — it is an unfed 
flame — it seems useful for nothing but to make your 
own misery. 

In the early periods of the world, when the law of 
the strongest prevails, there may be some excuse for 
the passion of anger. As every man looks to himself 
only for redress, he must be supported perhaps by great 
passions in the great struggles necessary for his pre- 
servation : but here the passion of hatred is useless. 
If you have serious wrongs to redress — if any one has 
inflicted an injury upon you, which you cannot and 
ought not to bear, the more calmly and quietly you 
proceed to bring the offender to justice, the more cer- 
tain you are of success. 

Self-defence, to which of course every man must 
attend, is performed in the beginning of society by strong 
passions ; but in these days, when law and order have 
such an hold upon mankind, self-defence is best provided 
for by sound sense, great quietness, and great self- 
possession. 

Hatred is bad enough any where, my brethren, but 
hatred is a more formidable guest in the dwelling of a 
poor man than it is in a palace, because there, human 
beings cannot escape from each other ; they must ne- 
cessarily be almost always present to each other — always 
crossing and intruding ; there is no absence, no diversion 

for the passion of hatred, it must be always present, 
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and always in action ; always tormenting, and harassing 
the soul. 

Hatred is unfavourable to mutual assistance, and the 
poor want mutual assistance ; they must be necessarily 
dependant upon each other, and ought, if they consulted 
their own happiness, to live in a constant exchange of 
good offices. Poverty has enough of unavoidable evils, 
without adding to itself the e^dls of hatred. Hunger 
follows in the train of poverty: sickness often associates 
itself to poverty, — the distant dayis not bright, — the fu- 
ture prospects are the same ! Labour after labour, — toil 
succeeding toil ! such a lot of life wants all the assistance 
it can derive from mutual affection and the indulgence of 
the Grospel. 

One other important reason I offer to you against 
the feelings of hatred is, that they lead to revenge ; and 
when the Gospel bids you not do a thing, it bids you 
not to encourage that turn of mind which renders it 
probable; that the forbidden thing will be done. You 
should so value the commandments of our blessed Saviour 
that you should endeavour to train your minds by 
every exercise for a ready obedience to him. Now, it is 
extremely probable, that by allowing yourself to hate 
any human being, by indulging in the mere feeling, and 
meaning to go no farther, you will not be able to resist the 
temptation, but you will be guilty of that violence or that 
injury to your neighbour for which aU your previous 
thoughts have so well prepared you; therefore remember, 
among all the other objections to the passion of hatred, 
that it is the nurse of revenge ! — that it is connected 
with a thousand other unchristian passions, and as well 
from what it leads to, as from what it is, should never 
take up its residence in the mind of a Christian. 

Think also of the state of injustice to which hatred 
dooms you. A man who hates his neighbour loses all 
sight of his real merit, and remembers only his defects. 
There are two sides to almost every human character. 
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The hater can see but one, and that of course the worst; 
whatever is good he explains into bad, — ^whatever is bad 
he blackens into worse ; his enemy can do no right, and 
avoid no wrong ; the whole intercourse of life becomes a 
scene of calumny, misrepresentation, and mistake. It 
is the duty of a good Christian to impute no bad motives 
but upon the strongest evidence ; to believe every thing 
to be good and pure, where such a supposition is possible ; 
to be the reverse of every thing which a person addicted 
to hatred is always found to be. It is not only all this, 
but do you wish to be happy and free ? — avoid hatred ! 
Do you wish the sun to rise pleasantly and to set 
pleasantly? Do you wish a good seasoning for the 
dinner of herbs ? Do you wish day to roll on after day, 
and month after month, in quietness, innocence, gaiety, 
and peace ? Do you wish to avoid the agitation of rest- 
less nights, the loathing of food, — the sleep that brings 
no refreshment, — the food that brings no nourishment, — 
the cup without joy ? Avoid the curse of hatred ! — pray 
to Almighty Grod that he will cast out of you this cruel 
fiend, that scares away all the gentle feelings which 
might live in the heart ! 

It is not possible to pass through the world without 
meeting with some injuries and some aflPronts. Why 
should you make them permanent, by which he who 
inflicted them meant only, perhaps, to give you momen- 
tary pain? Many things must be forgiven, — this is 
Christianity : many things must be forgotten, — this is 
the gospel! Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof; 
sufficient are the injuries thereof; sufficient is the hatred 
thereof ! — sufficient, and more than sufficient, are all 
those bad passions which blot the fair page of eternal 
life, and remove the heavens further from the earth. 

If hatred be well founded, you have still no right to 
hate ; but suppose it is ill founded, suppose the person 
whom you suspected to have injured you has not in- 
jured you ; suppose, after a long course of violence and 
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wrong, you find you have been mistaken, that the person 
whom you supposed to have done you an injury had not 
done you an injury, — had perhaps acted as your friend 
when you conceived him to be your enemy : — Is not 
this possible ? Is it not an occurrence of every day ? Is 
it not (though it does happen every day), is it not an 
occurence of terror, to think you have acted contrary to 
the rules of the Gospel, and that you have not even 
the weak and unsatisfactory plea of having suffered any 
injury for your justification ? 

The passion of hatred you will find, like all other 
bad passions, to increase upon you ; you cannot keep it 
within any bounds ; your disposition will be soured, 
and your judgment perverted ; you will lose the power 
of seeing good, or of wishing good ; — the imperfections 
of your fellow-creatures will be alone perceptible to 
you, not their good qualities. The law of Christ will 
no longer influence your thoughts, nor guide your life. 

What right have you to hate ? Does any man admit 
that he is hateful ? Why then use a measure with which 
you are not willing it should be measured to you? — 
Remember how many things you have to say in your 
own defence, and in your own praise. If you deserve 
this praise, do not others deserve it also? Is every 
thing bad, true of others ; and every thing good, true 
of yourself? — The first step to cure you of unchristian 
hatred is to restrain* your own self-love, and to become 
the advocate of others ; to represent to yourself what 
they would urge in their own defence ; to reflect whe- 
ther it is not possible, nay probable, that your enemy 
may be in the right, and you may be in the wrong ; — 
and to be cautious in giving way to passions which 
partake so little of the Christian spirit. 

Every man must have noticed how different that soil 
is which is turned from the sun to that which is turned 
to the sun. It is not only that the one looks more 
chcerfiil and more gay than the other, but it produces 
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more; the green herb springs upon it more; flowers 
bloom upon it more ; colour, odour, succulence, growth, 
beauty, fruitfulness, are its characteristics] So it is 
with the mind that encourages Christian charity ! and 
does not give way to the hateful passions. It is turned 
to the sun ! — every thing in it is pleasant and bright ; — 
come near it, and it pleases you ; cultivate it, and it will 
repay you ! It is neither cold, nor barren, nor blighted, 
but the light of heaven is always descending upon it, 
and it brings forth the glorious fruits of everlasting 
life. The Scriptures tell us of the torments of hell ; — 
but there are men who make to themselves an hell 
before the day of vengeance, and cast themselves into 
its lowest abyss. The mind of that man who hates his 
fellow-creatures is an hell! foul passions dwell in it, 
fatal desires lay it waste. Revenge stirs him up, and 
says, " Sleepest thou ? art thou quiet ? art thou still ? 
Up ! Vengeance is at hand ! — thine enemy cometh, and 
seeth thee not. God gives him to you — lose not this 
moment, it may never come again." And when this 
daemon hath past away, then comes Envy, and says, 
" Look at the man who has inj ured you ! — See how 
prosperous he is ! — Whose fair fields are those ? — whose 
men? — whose olive-yards? — whose vineyards? — look at 
his careless ease ! at the life, the plenty, and opulence 
which surround him." But he who reads the Gospel, 
and he who feels the Gospel — he says, " God forgive 
mine enemies ! — God withdraw not thy favour from 
him — give him time, give him warning — do not root 
him out ! — he will repent, he will turn to better ways ! 
— pity him for the sake of Jesus Christ ! " And is not 
this, my brethren, a great triumph of the Gospel ? — 
that it enables you to say to the man who injures you, 
" You are master over your own actions, but you are not 
master over my feelings and character. I cannot pre- 
vent the injury, but I can take care that you shall not 
raise up unchristian passions in my mind ; — I may 
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avoid you, or forget you, or put you away ; but I will 
not hate, I will not revenge, I will not bear malice — 
take from me what you will, do with me what you will. 
If all the fair and lawfiil means of defence fail me — if 
friends will not aid me — if the judge will not protect 
me — in thought, in word, and deed, will I remember 
what I have promised to my God ! I will keep my soul, 
and show amidst the evils of fortune that the law of 
Christ reigns above aU the feeUngs and interests of the 
world." 
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SERMON XIV. 



THE FEAR OF THE LORD MAKETH DEATH EASY, 



ECCLESIASTICUS, 1. 13. 

Whoso feareth the Lord it shall go well with him at the last; and 
he shall find favour in the day of his death* 

Among many other motives for fearing the Lord, this is 
always urged by the Son of Sirack as a very powerful 
one — that it gives comfort and peace of mind at the 
close of life; that it commimicates satisfaction to a 
period of existence which wants it the most ; — " Whoso 
feareth the Lord, it shall go well with him at the last, 
and he shall find favour in the day of his death ;" at that 
period when mankind have deserted you, when you are 
become old and insignificant, when the strength of your 
body is gone, when you are no longer gay and lively, 
when you find that younger people have got possession 
of the earth, and taken to themselves all the power and 
aU the authority, and that you are no longer regarded ; 
then will you find the advantage of having feared God : 
then will you find yourselves wonderfully supported, 
comfortably refreshed ; — then will you find that there 
is somewhere an invisible guide who upholds you, who 
cherishes you, who refreshes you, and who leads you 
gently and imperceptibly to another and a better world. 
It sometimes appears astonishing to young people, 
how the old can do with such little pleasure. They 
cannot understand what enjoyment they have of life; 
but they forget the pleasure which arises from the re- 
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membrance of good deeds, — the numberless delightful 
thoughts and recollections which spring up in the mind 
of a man who has feared God in the days of his youth : 
he remembers the guilty pleasures from which he has 
had the courage to abstain, because his Saviour has for- 
bidden them ; he thinks of the injuries he has forgiven, 
because the Gospel enjoins it; he thinks of the sick 
whom he has raised up, the weak whom he has pro- 
tected, the poor to whose wants he has contributed. 
All these remembrances fill him with the most heartfelt 
pleasure, and for all these he humbly hopes that it will 
go well with him at the last, and that he shall find 
favour at the day of his death. 

Now consider the peculiar advantages which the text 
holds out as an encouragement to the fear of God. It 
holds out comfort to you at two particular periods of ex- 
istence — old age and death. It does not say that these 
are the only advantages which result from the fear of 
God, but that they are the principal ones: the wise 
man confines himself, in the present instance, to this 
particular species of comfort ; if he had meant to make 
mention of every kind of blessing which results from 
fearing God, he would have said that it renders good 
fortune safe — that it makes bad fortune less bitter — 
that it gives a spirit of gentleness and kindness — that 
it makes a man feel always safe — that it fills him full 
of pleasant hope, and keeps continually before his eyes 
a fair and a pleasant prospect. This, and infinitely 
more than this, he would have urged, if it had been his 
intention to mention all the advantages resulting from 
the fear of God ; but passing these over for the present, 
he rests only upon the two greatest — the comfort to be 
derived from it in old age, and on the imminent ap- 
proach of death. " Whoso feareth the Lord, it shall go 
well with him at the last, and he shall find favour in 
the day of his death." 

Now, first, I beg you to consider how very much old 
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age wants some support of this kind. The mind of man 
always depends in a considerable degree upon the state 
and condition of its earthly covering. Health always 
contributes materially to happiness, and a thousand 
gloomy ideas rise up on the bed of sickness, which pro- 
ceed only from the sufferings of an infirm body. There 
are some men, to be sure, of characters so firm, and of 
resolutions and opinions so fixed, that the soul in them 
seems almost always to impart its character to the body, 
or at least completely to have exempted itself from all 
influence of its earthly companion ; but these cases are 
very rare ; — and in general we are sensible to every 
variation of the earthly frame — we are glad or sorry, 
happy or unhappy, in proportion as we are excited or 
depressed by the state of the body. Now, then, there 
comes this consideration across the mind. It is all very 
well now, when I feel myself capable of every exertion, 
when my sleep is sweet, when my limbs are supple, when 
I hardly know what is meant by fatigue, and am supe- 
rior to every labour and every danger. With all this 
state of feelings I can do for myself ; I want nothing to 
support me ; — but what am I to do when my body is 
rent with old age, — when the red blood of youth and 
strength is fled away, — when I am a weariness to my- 
self and to others, — and when death seems to linger? 
" Remember, then, (say the Scriptures) your Creator in 
the days of your youth ; while the evil days come not, 
nor the years draw nigh, when thou shalt say, I have 
no pleasure in them. In the day when the keepers of 
the house shall tremble, and the strong men shall bow 
themselves down, — and the grinders cease because they 
are few, — and those that look out of the window be 
darkened : when they shall be afraid of that which is 
nigh, and fears shall be in the way, — and desire shall 
fail, because man goeth to his long home, and mourn- 
ers go about the streets ; — when the silver chord is 
loosened, and the golden bowl is broken; — when the 
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pitcher is broken at the fountain, and the wheel at the 
cistern: then shall the dust return to the earth as it 
was, and the spirit unto God who gave it." 

This is the beautiful description which the Scriptures 
make of old age ; — and for this state and condition it 
is our business to make a due preparation, by accustom- 
ing ourselves to the fear of God. — Accustom yourselves 
while you are young to call upon God in prayer. As 
the day rises, and as it passes away, pour out your heart 
and soul before your Creator ; — confess to him your 
sins, — and ask of him strength against temptation, and 
constancy in doing well ; — ask of him, that your life 
may be honest, sober, and quiet ; — that you may give 
no offence to any man, that you may abstain from un- 
lawful gain, that you may prosper in lawful industry, 
that you may never forget the wretched, but though 
you have little, give to him that hath less ; — this is the 
proper foundation to lay for the decline of life ; — this 
is the way to meet the evils of old age, and to sptnd 
comfortably the last scene upon the stage of life ! — 
And recollect always, that it is the remembrance of good 
actions, and that alone^ which puts old age upon an 
equal footing with all other situations in life j without 
that, it is the most miserable of all human conditions ; 
with it, it is equal, if not superior, to any other ; — for 
the remembrance of rational happiness we have derived 
from doing good, is of itself an high pleasure ; — but 
in this instance it is necessarily connected with the ex- 
pectation of pleasure to come; — for no man can remem- 
ber the good he has done in this life without entertain- 
ing an humble hope, that Almighty God will be pleased 
to vouchsafe to him some portion of his mercy, through 
Christ, for what he hath done of good in this world ; — 
so that old age cannot look back to past goodness with- 
out at the same time looking forward to future reward. 
And it must not be forgotten, that to secure this conso- 
lation to old age, we must fear God in the early parts 
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of our lives; — it will not do to begin from fear, just 
as you feel old age coming upon you, and the warning 
of death loud and importunate — good actions done 
then will bring no consolation to old age ; — for when 
a man comes near the grave, and death stares him in 
the face, he never deceives himself, he knows what his 
Saviour will accept, and what he will not — he examines 
the actions of his early life ; he endeavours to remem- 
ber when in early life he has been charitable — when he 
has been honest, though strongly tempted to the con- 
trary; he says to himself, What good have I done when 
I was young ? — was I a good father ? was I a kind 
husband ? was I a dutiful son ? and then if he can find 
any white speck in his life — if any good action rushes 
up to his recollection, — then he cherishes it to his bosom, 
and. keeps it as a lamb to oflFer before God in the day of 
judgment, and as a sin-offering for his soul; and he 
receives from it inexpressible joy, and derives from it 
joyful hope ; and he would not quit it for the gold of 
Ophir and all the gems of the East. Therefore, my 
dear brethren, what I earnestly exhort you to do is, to 
lay up these precious treasures for old age. Every wise 
man looks to the bodily wants of old age, and thinks 
himself extremely fortunate if he can lay up a little 
money for that season when he will certainly want it 
the most ; — but why not lay up also the remembrance 
of good actions? — which will confer quite as much 
happiness as any other treasure. " I feel myself tempted, 
but I will give up this pleasure, that I may remember 
when I am old, I have done my duty, and derive from 
it a real and solid satisfaction." And then consider 
what old age is without these recollections ! Death is 
near, — but comfort is not near, the last hour approaches, 
but there is no favour ! — there is a sick body, but there 
is also a sick mind. Before, there is infinite danger, 
but behind, there is no comfortable help ! — I earnestly 
entreat you to think of this, and to lay up some com- 
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fortable recollections against you are old ; — whenever 
you see an ancient person, make of him a lesson of re- 
ligious wisdom, and say, I shall be as him ! — add some- 
thing, then, to your heavenly treasure, and remember 
always, that " whoso feareth the Lord, it shall go well 
with him at the last, and that he shall find favour in 
the day of his death." 
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SERMON XVI. 



GOD AND MAMMON. 



Matthew, vi. 24. 

No man can serve two masters : for either he will hate the one, 
and love the other ; or else he will hold to the one, and despise 
the other. Ye cannot serve God and mammon. 

There are few persons who could be brought plainly to 
say, even in their own hearts, We will not serve God. 
Most men would be shocked at avowing such a reso- 
lution. But there are numbers who act in the spirit of it ; 
who are resolved to serve the world, and, at ^11 events, 
to have a portion on earth. And what is this, but, in 
fact, to give up the service of God ? It is true that 
they do not professedly intend to give it up. They 
mean to secure a portion in heaven, as well as a portion 
on earth. But in attempting this they are attempting 
an impossibility. Our Saviour in the text strongly 
condemns the folly of such an attempt. " No man can 
serve two masters : for either he will hate the one, and 
love the other, or else he will hold to the one, and 
despise the other. Ye cannot serve God and mammon." 
In discoursing on these words let us consider, 

I. The meaning and truth of the maxim here laid 
down. 

II. Our Lord's application of it. 

I. The maxim is this, " No man can serve two 
masters : for either he will hate the one, and love the 
other ; or else he will hold to the one, and despise the 
other." Now the meaning and truth of this maxim 
may be clearly seen from a very little consideration. 

X 
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Every one understands what is meant by serving a 
master. It is spending our time and our talents in his 
service. It is doing his will and his work, furthering 
his interests, and obeying his orders. What should we 
say of the man who should betray the trusts which his 
master puts in him ; who, as soon as his master's back 
is turned, should neglect his business ? or who, when- 
ever his own inclination tempt him, should disobey his 
master's orders, or sacrifice his master's interests to 
those of some other person ? Should we say of such a 
man, that he served his master ? No. The man who 
serves his master, is one who serves him with faithful- 
ness, with diligence, with singleness of heart, with a 
mind ready ai^cl willing, and wholly given up to his ser- 
vice. Now for a man thus to serve two masters is utterly 
impossible. He cannot love them both alike. He can- 
not be devote4 tp both of them alike ; he must, secretly 
at least, prefer the one to the other ; and thus> in truth, 
must belong to the one, and not to the other. So long, 
indeed, as both those, whom he calls his masters, may 
travel the same road, ox give the same orders, he may 
appear to serve them both. He may foUow both ; he 
may obey both ; and so may deem himself the servant 
of both. But when they go diflferent ways, or give dif- 
ferent orders; when one of them turns to the right 
hand; and the other to the left ; when one of them corn- 
viands one thing, and the other gives a directly contrary 
ooDponand ; then what will be the case ? It will then be 
seen which of thexn the man really serves. It will then 
be seen to which of them he really belongs. However 
he may have hitherto hidden his mind from others, or 
even deceived himself, by calling them both " master," 
yet he caA now hide the matter no longer ; he must now 
follow one of them, and forsake the other ; he must now 
obey one of them and disobey the other ; he must now 
clearly show to which of them, either from interest or 
from affection, he is bound, and whose service of the two 
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he really prefers. The meaning and truth, then, of 
the maxim in the text are clear — " No man can serve 
two masters." He may intend to do it ; he may try 
to do it ; he may, for a time, seem to do it ; and may 
even think that he does it. But when something hap- 
pens which brings the matter to a trial, then his real 
mind is discovered: then it is decidedly seen, however 
ignorant he may have hitherto been of his own heart, 
that, in fact, he " hates the one, and loves the other ; 
that he holds to the one, and despises the other." 

II. We consider our Lord's application of this 
maxim, " Ye cannot serve God and mammon." 

Mammon is a word which signifies gain ; and it may 
be understood as meaning honour, riches, pleasures, 
sensual gratification, or any thing of a worldly nature, 
which men account to be gain, and to which they look 
for happiness. Of this mammon, then, our Lord says, 
" Ye cannot serve it and God." He does not say. You 
ought not to serve God and mammon — your duty, your 
interest forbid you to serve them both. To attempt it, 
is to attempt what cannot be done. And why cannot 
it be done ? For the very reason which he had stated 
above — '"because no man can serve two masters." God 
and mammon are two masters, and therefore no man 
can serve them both. They are two masters whose in- 
terests directly thwart each other, and whose commands 
are continually crossing and opposing each other. For 
example, Grod says, " Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself ! " Mammon says, " Love thyself best." — God 
says, " If thou sell ought unto thy neighbour, or buyest 
ought of thy neighbour's hand, ye shall not oppress one 
another." Mammon says, '* Make the best bargain in 
your power. Over-reach and defraud one another, if 
you are able : — push your own interests, and care not 
at whose loss or expense." God says, " Thou shalt not 
follow a multitude to do evil." " Come out from among 
them, and be ye separate." " Be not conformed to this 
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world. '* Mammon says, " Do as others do. Avoid be- 
ing singular. Comply with the customs and practices 
of the world." — Now, is it possible, while God and 
mammon give such different orders, that we can serve 
them both ? Is it possible that we can love the one 
without hating the other ; that we can hold to the one 
without despising the other ? Nay, the very pleas 
which men continually urge in defence of their sins, 
show this to be the case. How often do we hear per- 
sons trying to excuse their transgressions of God's law, 
on the ground that their worldly affairs make such 
transgressions necessary? What is the language of one 
when required to leave off such or such a practice, 
which the law of God clearly condemns ? he answers, 
" All persons in my circumstances follow this practice. 
It is necessary to the successful carrying on of my bu- 
siness. K I were to leave it off, I should suffer a great 
loss. My profits would be less. Others, who are not 
so scrupulous, would get the start of me. Surely these 
reasons are sufficient to justify my conduct. I cannot 
be expected so far to injure myself as to give up the 
practice in question ! " What is the language of another? 
He is admonished to keep holy the Sabbath-day. He is 
told that many things, in which on that day he employs 
himself or his servants, are strictly forbidden by the 
holy law of God. " But such employments," he cries, 
" are very gainful to me. Several of these things, if 
done on another day, would greatly interrupt the regu- 
lar business of the week. To do them on a Sunday is 
a considerable saving of time. It is a piece of good 
management, without which I should not keep pace with 
my neighbours. To observe the Sabbath in the manner 
enjoined, would be so great a hinderance to me, that I 
may surely hope to be excused for breaking the com- 
mand." — Listen to the third. He is exhorted to be 
bountiful to the poor ; to communicate freely to those 
that are in want. He is shown that this merciful and 
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liberal conduct is strongly prescribed by the divine law. 
What does he say? "I must think first of myself, and 
of my own family. I have worked hard for what I 
have. It is not to be supposed that I should readily' 
give it away. Besides, I have a certain object in view, 
a possession to buy, an improvement to make, a child to 
set up in business, for which I want to raise a parti- 
cular sum. In this case it is impossible that I can part 
with my money to others. Such an unreasonable act 
can never be required of me." Now what does this 
language, in these several instances, prove ? It proves 
that God and mammon are two masters, who require of 
their servants contrary things : two masters, therefore, 
whom no man can serve. The persons who use this 
language, in fact, by using it, confess as much ; while, 
by breaking God's commands, whenever it happens to 
cross their worldly interest, they clearly show what 
master they serve. They clearly show, whatever they 
may say to the contrary, or however in some things 
they may seem to do otherwise, that they are devoted 
to the service, not of God, but of mammon. 

Let us remember, that if God be our master, we must 
follow him fully. He demands the heart. He will allow 
of no reserves. He will not permit us to choose which 
of his laws we shall break, and which obey ; to keep one 
of his precepts, and to break another. He requires us 
to have respect unto all his commandments. He will 
not admit of a rival in our affections, nor suffer any idol 
to share with him that love which is due to him alone. 
He has expressly said, that " if any man love the world, 
the love of the Father is not in him ; " that " the friend- 
ship of the world is enmity with God : " and that there- 
fore " whosoever will be a friend of the world is the 
enemy of God." 

This may be called a hard saying. Some at least may 
be ready to ask. What, then, are we to do ? Are we to be 
idle and slothful ? Are we to neglect our business, ancj 
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let our families come to ruin ? Are we to bring ourselves 
to poverty, till we become a burden to others ? Does 
religion require these things of us ? No, my brethren : 
•religion requires of you none of these things. On the 
contrary, it forbids you to be idle : it commands you to 
be industrious, to follow your worldly business with 
diligence and activity. It expressly declares, that *' if 
any will not work, neither should he eat ;** that " if any 
provide not for his own, and specially for those of his 
own house, he has denied the faith, and is worse than 
an infidel." But is there no difference between indus- 
triously following your worldly business, and making 
the world your master, your idol, your God ? Yes; there 
is a very wide difference between these things. While 
religion permits, nay, commands you, to follow with 
diligence your worldly calling, it also commands you to 
serve God, and to make him your master. It tells you, 
that while you are diligently following your worldly 
calling, you must yet be faithfully serving God ; " not 
slothful in busixiess," but at the same time ^^ fervent in 
spirit, serving the Lord." Are you unable to under- 
stand how this can be done ? I wiU endeavour to show 
you. 

1. You must follow your worldly business from 
right motives. You must be diligent, not merely be- 
cause diligence is the road to wealth, but because it is 
your duty to be so. You must labour in your calling 
for conscience' sake, from a desire of doang the will of 
God in that station of life in which he has placed you. 

2. You must follow your worldly business by 
right rules. You must be governed, not by the corrupt 
maxims and bad examples of the world ; not by what 
may be called the laws or customs of trade, but by the 
precepts of God's law. What he forbids you to do, you 
must leave undone. What he teUs you to do, you must 
do. You must patiently submit to the losses which this 
conduct may occasion. You must suffer your less scru- 
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pulous neighbour to get a little richer than yourself, 
without envy and repining. 

8. You must use your worldly gain in a right 
manner } not in gratifying your own lustl^, your pride, 
your covetousness, or your sensuality ; but to the glory 
of God, and to the good of your fellow-creatures ; in 
acts of kindness and charity ; in liberally communi- 
cating to others; in freely bestowing what Ood has 
given to you, in such a way as is most pleasing and 
honourable to him. In short, the world must not be 
your treasure, and you must not follow nor use it, as if 
it were so. In every thing you must sacrifice your 
worldly interest to the will and the law of God. You 
must have your treasure in heaven, and seek first those 
things which are above. 

This is what religion demands of you. It will be 
satisfied with nothing less than this. At the same time 
it will enable you to do aU this, if you earnestly desire 
it, and 'humbly and constantly pray for grace and 
strength to do it. 

It now only remains, my brethren, that I apply this 
subject to yourselves. You cannot serve God and 
mammon. One of them you must serve. Both you 
cannot serve. The question is. Which unll you serve? 
Will you be the servant of God, or the servant of the 
world? Before you decide, consider well the ground 
on which each claims your service. There are but two 
things which can weigh with a man in the choice of a 
master — interest or gratitude. If he prefer one master 
to another, it must be, either because he believes that 
one can do more for him than the other, or because he 
feels that one has done more for him than the other. 
Now, on both these grounds, God most decidedly claims 
your services above the world. Whether you would 
consult your interest, or would avoid the charge of in- 
gratitude, you cannot but choose God for your master. 
Let me reason, this matter with you. 
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1 . God can do more for you than mammon can do. 
He will reward your services with higher and better 
wages. You are not sure that, with all your toil and 
foresight, you shall acquire that worldly gain which 
you are now so diligently seeking. A thousand things 
may disappoint your hopes: but even, if acquired, it 
cannot secure to you happiness. It cannot free you 
from pain, or sickness, or sorrow. It cannot prevent 
you from feeling the loss of friends, the infirmities of 
age, and the fears of death. It cannot silence the voice 
of conscience, and give you peace at the last. And 
what wiU the world do for you at the day of judgment? 
Could you gain the whole world, what, in that aweful 
day, would it profit you ? WiU mammon turn aside 
the sword of vengeance, deliver you from the sentence 
of the Judge, or save you from eternal punishments ? 
No. It will leave you comfortless and defenceless. 
Nothing of what you have here possessed will then 
remain. All which you will have in that day is the 
recollection of what you have been ; and the misery, 
the remorse, and the shame, which that recollection wiU 
bring with it. These will be the wages, the rewards, 
with which mammon will repay your services. But 
will such be the consequence of having chosen God for 
your master ? Will he thus repay your services ? Far 
otherwise will be the case. Be faithful to him, and you 
shall find the blessedness of serving him. " His ser- 
vice is perfect freedom." Even in this life you shall be 
free from those tormenting fears, and anxious cares, 
which the servants of mammon undergo. You shall 
have a supply of such worldly things as are good and 
needful for you. You shall have peace with God, and 
in your conscience. You shall enjoy the delight of 
communion with him in prayer, the sense of his love 
and favour shed abroad in your hearts, and the cheer- 
ing hope of a glorious immortality. Nor will the bless- 
edness of serving God end with the present life. Nay, 
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it will then be immensely increased. Then the advan- 
tage of having chosen Him for our portion will indeed 
appear. How joyfully will these words sound in the 
ears of every one who has served God instead of mam- 
mon : " Well done, good and faithful servant ; enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord!" And when he has 
entered there, how vast will be his happiness, how in- 
conceivable his bliss! Then in truth will he be con- 
vinced that man does not " serve God for nought." 
Would, my brethren, that you may now be convinced 
of the same thing I Surely you cannot but see, that if 
you would most certainly serve and secure your own 
interest, you must choose God for your master. But 
further: — 

2. God claims your service on the ground, not 
only of what he can do, but of what he has done for 
you. In this respect, his claim to your obedience is 
still more clear and strong. By every tie of gratitude, 
you are bound to serve God. He made you what you 
are. Your body is the work of his hands. He breathed 
into you the breath of life. He gave to you an immor- 
tal soul. He has preserved you ever since you were 
bom. The food, by which you have been supported ; 
the raiment, by which you have been clothed ; the 
friends, who have assisted you ; the health you have 
enjoyed, have been all his gifts. They have been mer- 
cies, daily and hourly bestowed on you. Surely you 
are powerfully called on to devote to the service of God 
all those faculties of soul and body, which, in fact, are 
not your own, but his. There are, however, other, and 
still higher grounds, on which he claims your services. 
He has not only created, not only preserved you ; but 
he has also redeemed you. Who can conceive how vast 
a mercy is expressed by the word Redemption ? Call 
to mind your state as sinners; the guilt and misery 
which you brought upon yourselves. Recollect that, in 
this wretched state, God looks on you with pity, and 
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wishes not your death ; that, " for the great love where- 
with he loveth you," he has planned a way for your sal- 
vation. To this end, he has not withheld from you his 
Son, his only Son, but has given him up for you ; has 
given him up to death, even the death of the cross ; that 
thus, by the ransom of his blood, he might redeem yon 
from eternal misery, and open to you the kingdom of 
heaven^ Nay, that nothing might be wanting to com- 
plete your salvation, or to show forth the riches of his 
grace, to the unspeakable gift of his Son, he has added 
also the gift of his Spirit, to dwell in you, to be 
your Sanctifier, your Comforter, and your never-failing 
Friend. Hath God done all this for you, and does he 
not justly claim your services ? Is it not the most base 
ingratitude to refuse to serve him, who has thus bought 
you with his own blood, who has ransomed you at such 
a price ? What claim can the world have on you equal 
to such a claim as this? What has mammon done to 
deserve your services ? Instead of furthering your hap- 
piness, it has only brought on you trouble and sorrow, 
sin and shame. Instead of doing any thing to save you 
from perishing, it has done all in its power to ruin and 
destroy your soul. Far therefore from being entitled to 
your favour, it deserves your just abhorrence. " Choose 
you then, this day, whom ye will serve." Life and death 
are set before you. May God ^ve you grace to choose 
that better part, which shall never be taken away from 
you ! May every one of you be enabled from the heart 
to say, " As for me, I will serve the Lord ! " 
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SERMON XVII. 

CHARITY SBBMON FOR THE IRISH. 



COLOSSIANS) iii. 14. 
Above all things, put an charity. 

Charity is a principle of prevailing love to Grod, and 
good-will to men, which effectually inclines one endued 
with it to glorify God, and to do good to others ; to be 
patient — slow to anger — and ready to forgive wrongs 
— to show kindness to all — and seek the good of others, 
though with prejudice to himself. A person endued 
with charity does not interpret doubtftd things in the 
worst sense, but in the best ; — is sorry for the sins of 
others, but rejoices when they do well, and is apt to 
bear with their failings aud infirmities ; — and, lastly, 
this grace is never lost, but goes with you to another 
world, and is exercised there. 

As it falls to my duty to encourage in you this day 
the virtue of .charity, I know no method in which it 
can be more effectually done among a religious people, 
such as I am sure I am now addressing, than by show- 
ing you, from repeated quotations of Scripture, the pro- 
digious importance attached in Holy Writ to the spirit of 
charity. The very essence of the Christian religion is 
charity : without it, all other virtues seem to be of little 
use ; and, where it exists, many and grievous sins are 
forgiven. — " Though I speak with the tongues of men 
and angels," says St. Paul, " and have not charity, yet 
am I nothing worth." — " Follow after charity ; — 
faith, hope, and charity, but the greatest of these is 
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charity." — " The end of the commandment is charity." 

— " Be an e^xample in charity, in spirit, and in faith." — 
" Have fervent charity, for charity covereth a multi- 
tude of sins." — " They shall be saved, if they continue 
in faith and in charity:" — and a multitude of other 
passages in Holy Writ, with which, I am sure, your own 
reading of the Scriptures will supply you as effectually 
as any exertion of mine can do. 

Passing from the general subject of charity to the 
particular circumstances which will be the subject of 
the present day, I have to inform you that the subject 
to which your attention is now called is the calamities 
of Ireland. They are suffering from famine ! — a whole 
people absolutely wanting food ! — No common subject 
of appeal this ! — no ordinary topic for exciting compas- 
sion ! — Which of you ever heard it before ? — Does the 
oldest person here present ever remember such a thing ? 

— You have seen single persons suffer; — you have 
entered cottages where the whole family seemed to be 
badly supported — where you said the hand of poverty 
is upon them: God has not blessed them with abun- 
dance ; but did you ever hear of a famine in the land ? 
Did you ever hear of whole villages — nay, towns, and 
counties, and provinces, groaning and complaining for 
the want of food ? Can you imagine such a thing ? 
Did you ever hear of it before ? Can you picture it to 
your eyes ? I thank my God it is new to you ! I 
rejoice that your ears never heard it. 1 am glad that 
your kind hearts were never wounded before by such a 
terrible history ! I hope that the youngest child here 
present who hears me will never hear such things 
again ; but that years and years hence, long after I am 
dead and forgotten, he will tell it to his children's chil- 
dren as a most memorable instance of human misery 
and affliction ! And if he tells of the wretchedness, I 
hope also he will tell of the compassion. When he 
mentions to the listening children about him, that dead 
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bodies are daily found in the fields, the old and the 
young, thd famished child and the famished mother ; — 
when he tells of these things to children yet unborn ; — 
when he says that he heard these things in the Church 
(where no man dares say what is false) — I hope he 
will add also that the wretched Irish asked relief from 
England and found it ! — that he saw the poor man 
bringing that which he had earned with the sweat of 
his brow, the widow putting in her mite, a deep feeling 
pervading all ranks and descriptions of people; that 
they were called upon, by all that is good and honour- 
able in our nature, to do their utmost to minister to 
this great affliction. 

That you may not suppose I have the slightest inclin- 
ation to make the story worse than it really is, I shall 
lay before you, however painful it may be to you and 
to myself, a few details of the present shocking state of 
Ireland : — circumstances, not hastily collected, not un- 
advisedly believed, but stated by those who have actu- 
ally observed them — cool men — wise men — men of 
wealth and rank — Christian men — giving themselves 
up to the care and protection of the sick, dying, starv- 
ing people around them. It appears, from the Central 
Committee of the County of Cork, that near one hundred 
parishes in that district, containing 92,800 persons, were 
at that period in the most urgent distress. From the 
Rev. Henry Paisley it appears, (I quote names, in order 
to show you that the greatest pains have been taken to 
procure accurate reports,) — from this gentleman it ap- 
pears that, in the three parishes near him, there are 
9700 individuals; — that, from the inadequacy of the 
supply, spotted fevers had broken out among them ; 
and that several of the poor creatures lay all night in 
the churchyard, unable to move, from pain and hunger. 
A letter received from Ennis contains the afflicting 
account of a man, his wife, and nine children, perishing 
from want of food ! At Ballyhauin it is mentioned that 
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many of the starving creatures drop down at the place 
of distribution, and the fever rapidly increases. From 
Bingham Castle it is mentioned that thousands have for 
weeks past subsisted upon sea- weed and wild vegetable 
substances. This bad diet has brought on a typhus 
fever ! • If we have not speedy relief, the living will 
scarcely be able to bury the dead ! — For instance, about 
two days ago, four men could not be collected to bury 
a poor creature that died for want of food. 

The clergyman of Ennistimon says, " My parish is 
inhabited by the most wretched class in society ; there 
is not an individual among them able to call attention 
to his melancholy situation ; and, unless something is 
done to afford them immediate relief, it is my firm con- 
viction that more than half the parish wiQ fall victims." 
So that the minister who has exhausted his own little 
means, perhaps, in supporting his poor parishioners, is 
bound to see them dropping, one after the other, into 
their graves ! — every day to lose some old friend ! — to 
miss some countenance which was familiar to him! — 
to take leave of the flock that he has cherished, not in 
their old age, not in the fulness of years, not at the 
common time in which we must all part, but before 
their day, long before their day,, stretched out on the 
bare earth, dying for the lack of a morsel of bread ! If 
such scenes are ever to happen in this country, God 
grant that I never may see it ! — God grant that I may 
be called to my long home before I am caUed upon to 
witness the misery of you and yours ! 

But I cannot stop my narrative here ; it is my duty 
to proceed.. I have it in command from my sovereign ; 
I have it in command from my ecclesiastical superior ; 
I have it in command from my own conscience and my 
own feelings, to tell you the whole truth — to hide 
nothing from you — to multiply upon you the pictures 
of these calamities till you cry out, " God, spare 
our poor brethren ; spare these wretched people ! Let 
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not the work of death go on ! Turn, God, to mercy ! 
Stay thy hand. Give back the milk to the mother's 
breast. Let not the suckling hold out its hands in vain ! 
Hasten, just and good God, the fruits of the earth, or 
the sons of men will be no more." 

To proceed with the same sad history : — Fifteen per- 
sons have died within the parish of Balynakill within 
these two days — all for the want of food. Four times 
that number are afflicted with fever, and past recovery. 
" I entered a poor man's house," says another clergy- 
man writing from the south of Ireland, " and there I 
saw a sight, which, to the latest hour of my existence, 
I never shall forget. I saw six young children lying 
dead in one house : all dead for want of food ! ! — the 
youngest upon the breast of the mother, who had lost 
her senses, and perished within one hour after I had 
entered the cottage. The father, who was a mason, was 
in the last stage of weakness. He had just strength to 
tell me that he had eaten nothing for forty hours ; he 
tried to taste the food that we brought with us. As 
we lifted him up, the poor man saw his wife and chil- 
dren lying dead on the floor ! — he dropt down again 
upon liie bed ; and took no notice, from that moment, 
of the food that was placed before him, or of any thing 
that was said or done ; and, about six o'clock, four 
hours after we had entered his cottage, he died, groan- 
ing very heavily." Now, if any thing is sufficient, this 
is sufficient : hundreds upon hundreds of such cases are 
every day arising in Ireland and arriving from it. It 
is an affliction to which the civilised world can afford 
very few parallels. 

And now, my brethren, when the officers of the 
parish come round to ask your compassion for these 
unhappy people, do not say you are poor : the widow 
that gave the mite was poor ; but she gave it, and Jesus 
blessed her ! and never mind if the sum you give is but 
trifling. There is more joy in heaven over the poor 
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man's mite of charity, than over the rich man's gold ! 
Remember, also, at what a period I am asking you to be 
charitable — at a period of unbounded fertility; — when 
you not only do not want food, but when it exists here 
in greater abundance than it was ever known to exist 
before; — when we are revelling in the choicest gifts, 
and enjoying the highest blessings of God, and basking 
in the favour of Heaven ! You must have observed 
that all the accounts mention disease as well as famine : 
for, to aggravate human wretchedness, these two cala- 
mities are inseparable. Whenever there is a great 
scarcity of food, and the human body is badly sup- 
ported, infectious disorders appear — rapidly spread 
among the common people, and whole towns and vil- 
lages are swept away by the destroying angel ! My 
brethren, it is your duty to pity any of the human race 
visited by these calamities ; it is your duty to pity them, 
living in any climate and under any laws ; but the Irish 
are governed by the same king — live under the same 
laws — are part of the same empire — have the same 
friends — the same enemies — fight under the same 
banner — send up to God the same prayers — are part 
of yourselves — are your countrymen — and therefore 
have the strongest claims on your mercy ; — and they 
have other claims to your mercy, too, from the gene- 
rosity, the kindness, and the hospitality of their own 
character. When did any Irish peasant ever turn an 
houseless wanderer from his door ? When was the 
stranger or the fatherless unwelcome in an Irish cabin? 
They would never ask if any one of you were an 
Englishman or an Irishman : if they saw you wretched, 
if they saw, you faint, if they saw you hungry, that 
would be enough for them. They would own you for a 
brother, because you were miserable ; they would treat 
you as a friend, because you had no other friend ; you 
would be welcome to them, because you were welcome 
nowhere else : your afflictions would be a sacred bond 
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of union, they would never betray you, nor weary of 
you ; never forget your first look of distress which 
opened their good hearts and made them yours. If a 
little will save them, these poor creatures must not be 
left to perish ! they must be pitied, they must be lifted 
up, they must be saved ! 

And now, my dear brethren and parishioners, con- 
sider your own harvest, which is soon coming to us all. 
Suppose it should please Almighty God to blast the fair 
prospect before our eyes, and to visit ics with famine. 
Is that impossible ? It comes to aU the nations of the 
world occasionally, why not to us ? There have been 
great famines in the land. Many thousand Englishmen 
have perished in one year by want of food. Is it 
childish, is it foolish, to say,, that Heaven may be pro- 
voked by hardness of heart, at such a period as this? — 
that if you will not give the smallest portion of your 
abundance, you may no longer be thought worthy of 
your abundance ; — that if you will suflFer your fellow- 
creatures and your countrymen to perish with hunger, 
almost before your eyes, you no longer deserve that the 
open hand of nature should fill your gamers with all 
the inexhaustible stores of nature. 

There is one little circumstance, my brethren, I can- 
not help mentioning to you, and it is this : — Above five 
hundred thousand persons in Ireland are now in daily 
danger of dying of famine, and actually would die of 
famine, if they did not receive from committees a^d 
charitable associations a daily supply of food ; and it is 
calculated that they are fed at the expense of a half- 
penny for each person. — A human being saved from 
death for a sum like this ! — I think, after this, no man 
need say he is too poor to give ! — You have all of you 
the power to save many human lives : the smallest por- 
tion of your earnings will assuage the pangs of hunger, 
and stop the ravages of disease ; and I solemnly believe 
that God will never forgive you, if you do not show 
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some sign of pity to these poor people, if you are 
quite merciless ; — if you say, " let them die, let them 
perish; I do not hear their cries, I do not see their 
wretchedness." Take heed of this, my dear brethren ; 
for if you do not take heed of it, I believe God will 
surely visit you with some punishment : but you mU 
take heed ! — your good feelings will predominate, — 
Every man will give something, according to his means 
— the English mother will think of the Irish mother — 
the healthy labourer will pity the sickly drooping la- 
bourer of Ireland — the English child will feel for the 
Irish child — the good Christian will feel for aU; and, 
holding up his charitable offering to heaven, will say, 
" Deign to accept this, God, as an offering for my 
manifold sins and iniquities ; and pity me and my chil- 
dren, in the day of adversity, as I show pity upon the 
children of that poor, unhappy, long oppressed, and 
long afflicted land ! 
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SERMON XVIII. 

CHRISTMAS DAY. 

(Pbeaohed at Bebk£let Chapel.) 



Luke, iu 11. 

Unto you is bom this day, in the city of David, a Saviour , which 

is Christ the Lord. 

There can be no better method of employing the time 
allotted to religious instruction at this awful period, 
than in considering the arguments to be drawn in favour 
of Christianity from the peculiar circumstances of our 
Saviour's birth, and a few of the most striking eflFects 
which that birth has produced upon the destiny of man- 
kind. The first topic will confirm our belief, the last 
excite our gratitude; — from one we shall derive strength 
to meet the perils, and from the other^ arguments to 
refute the scepticism of the world. 

About the time that our Saviour began to make him- 
self known in Jerusalem, the innumerable passages in 
the prophets allusive to his coming, had created a gene- 
ral expectation among the Jews of the speedy appear- 
ance of a Messiah ; a temporal prince, who should spread 
the terror of his arms over the surrounding nations, 
swallow up the Roman empire, and lead them to as easy 
victories as they had gained over the Hivites and the 
Jebusites when they were chosen as the ministers of 
God's vengeance over those guilty and degraded nations. 

Such was undoubtedly the mistake which the Jews 
made in the interpretation of their prophecies; — a 
mistake so clear, and so notorious, that it is not denied 
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even by those enemies to Christianity, who deny every 
thing which they are not compelled to admit. 

It is of great importance in this place to observe, that 
we are not to measure the expectations of the Jews, by 
the common sympathy which any other people may feel 
in the glory of their country; it was not that ordinary, 
yet illiteral conviction which all nations are apt to en- 
tertain of the inferiority of the rest of the world. The 
Jews remembered, that their Creator had singled them 
out from the whole earth, among whom he would depo- 
sit the ark of religion, and preserve, amid all the pollu- 
tions of idolatry," the knowledge of one Almighty Being. 
— They could never forget those noble works which 
" they had heard with their ears, and which their fathers 
had declared in the old time before them;" — how they 
had been led out of the house of bondage, after diverse 
warnings to Pharaoh, and after the varied destruction 
of man, and beast, and every living thing. They could 
not forget the retreating sea, the pillar by day, the 
fire by night, the garment that never waxed old in the 
desert, the quails, and the manna of angels ; they knew 
that God walked in their camp, and overshadowed their 
altar ; that he spake with their prophets, and that he 
instructed their lawgivers. They could not be sure 
that so many miracles had been wrought in their favour, 
without feeling, at the same time, the comparative infe- 
riority of the rest of mankind. — To such a people the 
promise of a renowned, and a conquering Prince was a 
restoration of ancient glory, a renewal of that order of 
the -^orld, which appeared to them natural ; — a pro- 
motion of the Jews, which was their sacred and original 
right, and a degradation of other nations, which was 
their original destiny. 

The Jews, in fact, hated and despised the whole world, 
and were notorious for the incessant and scrupulous 
severity with which they avoided the intercourse of 
foreign nations. They did not avoid them only from a 
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dread of political consequences, but they avoided them 
as unclean to the touch, and as unholy to the eye ; — 
yet by these very objects of their lowest contempt, they 
were conquered and enslaved — they were the tributa- 
ries of foolish idolaters, who had never heard of the 
Urim and the Thummim, and the Holy of Holies, — 
but who lighted up a thousand impious altars, and who 
had a god for every evil, and for every good. 

The expectation which the Jews entertained of this 
Deliverer was so strong, that a notion was very gene* 
rally spread at that time, of some great character who 
was to rise in the eastern part of the world, and obtain 
universal dominion ; — but the same notion was enter- 
tained by Jews and Pagans; — with this remarkable 
difference, that the Pagans looked only for a master of 
the Roman world ; the Jews for the subjugation of the 
Eoman world by their own nation. 

It would have been rather singular, in such a state 
of general expectation, if some fanatic or impostor had 
not started up, persuaded by his own enthusiasm, or 
desirous of availing himself of the enthusiasm of others ; 
accordingly, the fact is, that both before^ and immedi- 
ately after the ministry of our blessed Saviour, there 
were a great many persons who assumed to themselves 
the name and office of the Messias \ — and every one of 
them without a single exception, pretended that he was 
sent to deliver the Jews, and to extend their empire by 
force of arm«. A stronger fact than this multiplicity 
of impostors cannot be produced in corroboration of 
those expectations which then existed among the Jews ; 
and the mode and character of their impostures is quite 
decisive as to what those expectations were. 

So fer it seems unfortunate for the cause of Chris- 
tianity, that it should have made its appearance at a 
period of general fermentation, when the minds of men 
were ready for the reception of every novelty; when 
there was no coldness which might have excited mis- 
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trust, and no caution which might have examined pre- 
tensions. Yet in spite of these appearances, it is here 
that the cause of Christianity is so peculiarly strong. 
It is this fact which furnishes irresistible proof in favour 
of that cause. Christ did not only not act in conformity 
with these expectations, but the immediate consequence 
of his doctrines were to destroy them all. He promised 
the Jews no extent of dominion ; he enticed them with 
no splendour of victory ; he made it public from the first 
moment of his appearance, that his parents were obscure, 
and his birth humble, — that he seemed to have sprung 
from a mechanic, and was bom in a stable. He awoke 
them from their dreams of ambition by lessons of hu- 
mility; — he exacted from them moderation in enjoying, 
and purity in thinking ; never spake to them of the 
tumultuous happiness to be derived from the sudden 
acquisition of political liberty; bade them mortify evU 
and corrupt aflFections, and by patient virtue to draw 
nearer and nearer to the kingdom of God. 

It does indeed appear that the genuineness of Chris- 
tianity might almost entirely be rested upon this single 
argument which stands forward before an host of others, 
like David against the Philistines to fight the battles of 
God ; — for if there be any deception in the character 
of Christ, why should he reject a fraud which he found 
ready for his adoption ? why should he spurn at a pre- 
judice upon which he might have built his warmest 
hopes of success ? — Is the common sense of mankind 
so very trifling ? — are the methods by which a nation 
can be deceived so innumerable, that an impostor has 
only to determine to which he will give the preference ? 
Did there ever exist a deceiver who disdained to borrow 
assistance from existing errors and prejudices, who re- 
fused any means of deceiving because they were too 
easy ? and who resolved to show his consummate skill 
by shocking the opinions of his fellow-creatures while he 
blinded their understandings ? — If there be candour and 
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common sense in the world, there is force in this argu- 
ment ; it would have its effect in all cases of human 
concern ; and it is not very wise to be fastidiously scru- 
pulous in that single case, where rashness in believing 
might almost be excused. 

I will not insist upon the positive arguments which 
may be drawn in favour of the Christian faith — from 
the powerless people among whom it began — from the 
humble individual who was its founder, and from the 
equally humble individuals who were the ministers of 
its propagation— I will say nothing more direct re- 
specting the popular opinions which it counteracted, 
and the uninviting doctrines which it held forth ; but 
I will try upon all these arguments the effects of con- 
trast. Let us suppose that Christianity had sprang up 
among a people who were the masters of the world ; 
that it originated among their most learned^ and was 
patronised by their most powerful men ; that it coin- 
cided with all the popular traditions of that people, and 
confirmed all their fixed opinions ; that it opened an un- 
bounded range to sensual gratification, and said to 
mankind, " Come, eat and drink, and enjoy — for to- 
morrow you die ! " — Suppose we had contended such a 
religion to be of divine origin, can any man doubt how 
we should have been answered ? We should have been 
told that it was imposed by the conquerors upon the 
conquered through the dread of violence, or through 
the influence of example ; that it was propagated by the 
allurements of eloquence, and by all those arts which 
the wise of this world exercise over the simple ; we 
should have been told that it bribed the senses, and 
flattered the national vanity of the people where it ori- 
ginated. In this way the ministers of such a religion 
would have been answered, and the common sense and 
common feelings of mankind would have gone along 
with the objectors. Is it not fair, then, to remind you 
that no sovereign helped it ; that no leaftied man ex- 
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plained and adorned it; that it sprang up in an obscure 
and conquered nation ; that a Being poor in the riches 
of this world was its founder; that persons as poor 
were its apostles ; that it told the Jews they were still 
to remain slaves ; that it exacted from them lives out- 
wardly righteous, and hearts inwardly pure? — If the 
contrary of all this would be proof against the Christian 
faith, these circumstances are strong evidences for it. — 
No human &id seems to have been employed in its form- 
ation: — there is not a single circumstance which a 
deceiver would have chosen, and hardly one which he 
would not have avoided as fatal to his designs. 

Such are the arguments to be deduced from the par- 
ticular circumstances under which the Christian faith 
was first propagated in the world. Stupendous indeed 
are the consequences to which that event itself gave 
birth! — On this season it was, that that connection 
between Providence and man, which so many wise Pa- 
gans had seen in glimpses, became clear and indisputa- 
ble ! — Earth was joined to heaven ! — and the knowledge 
of the true God not left to the laborious deductions of 
superior wisdom, but made manifest to all. From this 
season man took a higher order in the creation ; he was 
further removed from the perishing beasts, and brought 
nearer to angels ; — his hopes became more bright, and 
his destiny more high -be was then first certain that 
he should live again ! 

It is the habit of our nature to forget those enjoy- 
ments to which we have always been accustomed : bom 
under the promises of the Gospel, it almost appears to 
be the original and natural state of mankind ; — and 
yet for what could we consent to be placed in that con- 
dition in which we existed before this stupendous revo- 
lution? — Could we consent that man should once more 
be acquainted with his Maker only in the rhapsodies of 
poets, and the speculations of philosophers ? Could we 
adore again the sun, and the wind, and the seasons, and 
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bum the flesh of beasts, and watch the flight of birds ? 
Could we submit to reason again whether God is har- 
mony or number, whether he is the soul of man, or the 
whole world ? Could you say with one set of atheists, 
that there is no God, or with another, that he never 
thinks of man ? — ^WiD you tremble with the vulgar at the 
fables of Tartarus ? or comfort yourself with the learned 
few, that after death there is neither sorrow nor joy ? — 
Are we prepared to study the will of Heaven in the en- 
trails of beasts — to be scourged by the lash of dismal 
superstition, or to sink into the cold despondence of 
universal doubt ? To know what this season has brought, 
we should remember what it has found ! We should 
bring before our eyes all the horrors and follies of the 
ancient world, and thus learn by comparison and reflec- 
tion the magnitude of those blessings for which we have 
on this day returned thanks to the great Author of our 
being. 

To this day we owe, not only the certainty of another, 
but the enjoyment of the present world ; — -for if the 
blessings of Christianity terminated here, they would at 
least teach us good morals, and leave us under those 
obligations which we owe to a wise maker of temporary 
laws, — we should owe to it all that system of sound 
morals which so wisely arranges our clashing interests, 
and harmonises our conflicting passions. 

The greatest of all blessings which the Gospel confers 
is, that it makes the great business of immortality sure ! 
Before the coming of Christ many men contended that 
the soul was immortal : they wrote upon it beautifully ; 
they argued upon it subtly; they showed the foolish 
consequences which result from the contrary supposition ; 
they showed that the notion of the soul's immortality 
falls in exactly with that benevolence and wisdom dis- 
played in all the other works of God ; they made of it 
an elevated theme, and an impressing system, but they 
were hot sure of it ! — The wisest among them sometimes 
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doubted, their clearest reasoners had their moments of 
gloom and despondence. Doubt is always painful, cer- 
tainty cheerful and pleasant; but to doubt whether 
we shall ever rise again after death, to be sure that we 
shall rise again ; — to hear it from God ! — to see it in 
miracles ! — Who does not see what he has escaped ? — 
who does not feel what he has gained ? — who does not 
feel how imperfect human condition was before a reve- 
lation ? how perfect, how tranquil, how composed that 
revelation hath made it ? 

As the amelioration of human affairs is commonly 
effected by designs conceived at a great distance of time, 
and by long trains of action, we are always surprised in 
history, by those sudden revolutions which outstrip the 
ordinary current of human affairs, and condense in a 
few hours the events of as many years. History pre- 
sents us with the examples of some men who have laid 
themselves down as condemned criminals, or as mean 
slaves, and who before the morning's light have been 
placed upon the throne of some great empire, the arbi- 
ters of life and death. A single victory has sometimes 
exalted a nation from despair to boundless conquest, and 
universal dominion. All these subordinate revolutions 
we have read of, in the wide and varied annals of man- 
kind : — but Christianity is the only sudden event which 
has ameliorated the whole earth ! — The day past, there 
was no Saviour, no immortality, no redemption, no life 
after this life ! — To-day the will of God is done ; Jesus 
draws the first breath of life, and the soul of man be- 
comes an everlasting spirit ! — This corruptible put on 
incorruption, this mortal put on immortality; — more was 
done for the happiness of man than if God had sent us 
many thousand sages, and had multiplied upon the earth 
wise makers of laws, and potent discoverers of the 
secrets of nature ; — more, than if he had chased away 
all storm and tempest from our fields, and made them 
doubly fruitful for our use ; — more than if he had 
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guarded our bodies from disease, and breathed into them 
a never-failing health and strength : — therefore let me 
call upon you to remember, that you are now present at 
this great anniversary of human happiness ; and if the 
memory of benevolent kings and of the great benefac- 
tors of mankind is consecrated by public gratitude, — 
if the example of such men has any tendency to make 
us good, — if their benevolence has any influence to 
make us thankful, — if for these reasons such institu- 
tions are honourable and wise, — consider now, I pray 
you, much more who that Being is, whom we are met 
to praise, what that example is, which we are exhorted 
to imitate, and how boundless those mercies are, for 
which it is our duty to be thankful ! — Therefore with 
prayer in the temple, with charity out of the temple, 
with solemn resolutions at the altar, with purer hearts, 
and better lives when we have left the altar, let us ofifer 
up our gratitude to Almighty God for this highest act 
of his mercy and of his love ! 
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SERMON XIX. 



LIVING PEACEABLY WITH ALL MEN. 



Romans^ xii. 18. 

If it he possible^ as much as lieth in you^ live peaceably with all 

men. 

The holy apostle conveys to us a precept in this 
text, which our blessed Saviour had often before re- 
peated. He exhorts us to live peaceably with all men ; 
but he adds, " if it be possible," as much as in us lies, 
intimating that there may be occasions in human life 
where there are principles of much higher consideration 
than the preservation of peace. That there are times 
when it is not possible to preserve that peaceable de- 
meanour which, in the ordinary current of human 
affairs, is the greatest ornament of a Christian. 

As it is a very difficult and delicate line of action, to 
live in a state of hostility with other men, and still not 
to transgress the Gospel of Christ, it must be of consi- 
derable importance to reflect how this can be done, and 
to settle both the causes of difference and dispute be- 
tween Christians, which are lawful, and the manner in 
which it is lawful to conduct them ; for the rule is not 
merely to live at peace, but to live at peace, if it be pos- 
sible, and as much as in us lies : to live at peace if we 
do not pay too high a price for peace ; to live at peace, 
if the sacrifice of all truth and justice are not the price 
of tranquillity ; to live at peace, if our duty to God and 
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man do not make the love of peace criminal indolence 
and contemptible pusillanimity. 

First, to obey the command of the Gospel, we must 
properly understand it, — we must obey it in its most 
comprehensive sense. Live in peace with all men, not 
merely for to-day or to-morrow, but for the greatest 
time in which peace can be procured, the road to which 
often lies only through present contention, and immediate 
display of firmness and spirit ; for immediate tranquillity 
may often be obtained at a greater price than it is 
worth — the sacrifice of all future tranquillity. Pa- 
tience may provoke fresh insult, — submission may bring 
on further and greater injuries, — supine inattention to 
abuses and injustice may render them so enormous and 
intolerable, that, instead of being touched with a finger, 
they must be broken with a rod of iron : so that a dis- 
ciple of Christ, and a very true disciple of Christ, may 
still find himself in the midst of contention, not for- 
getting the law of his Master, but understanding it 
thoroughly, obeying it comprehensively, pursuing those 
principles, which upon the whole place the peace and 
the order of the world upon the most firm and immov- 
able foundation. It is not the coward that loves peace 
— it is not the sluggard that loves Christian peace — it 
is not the man who fears to encounter a little hatred, 
or a little blame, who promotes peace in Christ. It is 
he who aims at keeping up in the world that spirit by 
which peace is rendered permanent — who is always 
ready to combat injustice, to spread himself out against 
violence, to defend rights, to detect abuses. These are 
they who are the real disciples of peace, whom cruelty 
fears — at whom wickedness trembles, whom mad am- 
bition respects ; by whose labours the world is safe ; by 
whose firmness the great barriers of life are held up. 

Acquiescence in evil of any kind, can be no part of 
that love of peace which is prescribed by the Gospel ; 
that which we so often call the love of peace, is the love 
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of idleness, the dread of inconvenience ; a sort of civil 
timidity, which, above all things, dreads to encounter 
public opinion, and to run contrary to the way of 
thinking which prevails. I am not at present blaming 
these various turns of mind and disposition, but I am 
denying that they have any religious merit ; they have 
nothing to do with the love of peace ; — but in their 
causes they proceed from the love of self, and in their 
consequences they are eminently destructive of that 
peace which they appear to favour. A human being 
is arrived at the maturity of his reason : he lives among 
his fellow-creatures ; he forms opinions upon the laws, 
the policy, the institutions of the country in which he 
Uves, and his opinions happen not to be the predomi- 
nant opinions ; he thinks he sees many human beings 
under the influence of very mischievous prejudices. Is 
there in the Gospel any principle so childish and incon- 
siderate, that dooms that man to a silent acquiescence 
in received opinions ? Does our Saviour command him 
to suffocate truth and conscience ? Is his conduct 
unevangelical if he offend, by exploding the fallacy of 
popular arguments, and the authenticity of popular 
facts ? Look back at the past ages of the world — 
what do you see ? The good and great men of the 
earth protesting against tyranny and bigotry, and every 
species of human excess — wresting the sword from 
ambition, quenching the fires of persecution, calling out 
to mankind to spare each other's blood, standing in the 
midst of the world, and holding up on high the hateful 
splendour of truth ? Were these men not the disciples 
of Christ, and wiU their love of truth be counted for 
the lust of offending ? And what befell them all ? 
They died by prison, by chains, by hunger, by exile ; — 
hunted down as disturbers of the public peace, hated 
as all men ever will be hated who will not leave their 
fellow-creatures in quiet possession of their errors ; — 
yet leaving to after-times the immortal legacy of their 
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virtue and their wisdom, and securing the peace and 
order of ages to come, by breaking through the perilous 
tranquillity of the times in which they lived. By such 
men freedom has been established ; by such men know- 
ledge has been promoted ; by such men religion has 
been purified from superstition, and the Protestant 
Church established upon the basis of reason, and 
clothed in the garb of simplicity. These men loved 
peace ; and because they loved her, they dug deep the 
foundations of her temple, and placed it upon the ever- 
lasting Rock ; and at all hazard of ease, and life, and 
fame, guarded it till the building was reared up and 
strong, and no longer to be destroyed. Their ideas of 
peace were wide and comprehensive ; their interpreta- 
tion of Christianity was liberal and enlightened ; — they 
knew that the peace of Christ could only mean the 
peace which is founded upon truth and justice — that 
any other peace is only dissension aggravated by 
delay. 

What is quite plain by the text is, that there are 

other duties which the rule of Christ puts far above the 

preservation of peace. There are situations where St. 

Paul deems it impossible to remain any longer at peace ; 

and this takes off something from the merit of those 

who are always desirous of acting with the majority, 

and never like to stem the current, but to glide down 

the middle of the stream in unobserved tranquillity. 

Those who do this from an utter incapacity of forming 

any opinions for themselves, can have no more merit for 

their acquiescence than any piece of matter too light 

to resist the wind has for being driven before it ; but 

those who think the majority wrong, and agree with 

them from a supposition that in so doing they are acting 

according to the Gospel of Christ, most grievously 

mistake the import of those commandments which the 

Gospel conveys. There is nothing in that Gospel which 

commands us to give way to public opinion, when 
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public opinion is wrong ; to strengthen the cry of op- 
pression, to perpetuate error, and to feed with our ad- 
ditional suffrage the arrogance of folly; and there is 
not only no Christian merit in this, but there is great 
demerit ; the Gospel loves that a man should bear wit- 
ness to his honest opinions; that he should not be 
intimidated by the voice of the multitude; that he 
should fling himself back upon God and truth, and be 
bold in righteousness : for this, God saved Meshec and 
his brethren, shut up the mouths of lions for Daniel, 
saved Paul from the poison of the serpent, with miracles, 
and with a mighty hand and a stretched-out arm hath 
he rescued his servants prepared for martyrdom, and 
ready to lose all, and to suffer all for righteousness' sake. 
And, in truth, happily enough are such examples held 
out to us in the Scriptures ; for he who differs from his 
fellow-creatures upon important questions, and ex- 
presses that opinion upon principle, requires every sup- 
port which religion can afford him : his portion in this 
world is bitterness, reviling, malignity, and misrepre- 
sentation. No one so weak and so devoid of under- 
standing who cannot raise against him the popular 
clamour, and make him the object of general hatred. 

If indolent submission to received opinions were a 
duty, if we were commanded always, and at any ex- 
pense of principle, to live at peace with all men, it 
would be easy and pleasant enough to perform this 
duty — to leave virtue and common sense to the pas- 
sions of the multitude, and to look only to ourselves ; 
nay, if to agree with the majority were the first of duties, 
passive acquiescence would not be sufficient, and it 
would become a duty to lead the multitude into greater 
errors than those into which they had already fallen — 
to promote every popular mischief, and confirm every 
inveterate prejudice : this, is surely enough the road to 
favour, and to all the consequences of favour ; but it is 
not the way to please God, and to live up to the dictates 
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of our conscience. A sincere disciple of Christ may often 
be placed in situations (is often placed there) where he 
must forego the pleasure of agreeing with his fellow- 
creatures, and expose himself to all that hostility which 
is the inevitable lot of those who presume to think for ' 
themselves, and to diflfer from the public voice. At such 
times no man has a right to his ease, or a right to that 
complacency which is gained by acquiescence. He wants 
some of the best and most useful qualities of our nature 
if he cannot resist, and cannot endure to be resisted. 
He deserts basely the cause of righteousness, if he does 
not listen above the cries of all multitudes to the voice 
that speaks within the breast. He grossly calumniates 
the Christian faith, if he thinks that it places not, far 
above all peace with men, the everlasting interests' of 
piety, justice, and truth. 

I hope I am not mistaken in the way I have laid down 
this principle. The general rule is peace, acquiescence, 
complete concord with the great mass. This is clearly 
the general rule, as laid down by our Saviour and the 
apostle ; but then there are exceptions. This is all I 
am endeavouring to prove. There are occasions in 
human life when any man, without incurring the charge 
of unchristian turbulence, may find himself in complete 
opposition to the opinions of his fellow-creatures, and 
so situated that he is compelled, however painfully and 
reluctantly, to give oifence. The oflFence will perhaps 
be cast upon manner, and it will be contended that it is 
fair enough for any person to advance his own opinion, 
however different from those of the rest of the world, if 
it be done gently and modestly. It is well enough to 
say this, but the fact, I am afraid, is otherwise : the 
world forgives unsuccessful attacks upon favourite opi- 
nions, but not those kind of attacks which are celebrated 
for spirit and vigour, and crowned >vith celebrity ; these 
are never forgiven: to take away darling opinions, 
and to show that what mankind deem of importance is 
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of no importance at all. If this be done successfully, it 
can hardly be done peaceably. Whoever attempts to 
correct the errors of his fellow-creatures, can scarcely 
avoid paying a less price than the sacrifice of peace. 
In faxit, no man can keep a good account with his 
own heart, and be duly sensible of that awful re- 
sponsibility in which a Christian lives, if he does not 
take peace rather as an accident than an object to be 
aimed at. Great questions are eternally rising up in 
the world, where it is the duty of a Christian to speak 
out, and to cast his mite of opinion into what he con- 
siders to be the right scale ; not to stand in a state of 
selfishness and imbecility, and to say to himself, Will 
this please, wiU it offend ? what will men say of me ? — 
but, Is it right, is it true, is it just, is it what my 
Saviour and my Judge sanctions ? Is it what God will 
approve at the last day ? And then, if so, I must give 
up for a time the pleasure of being loved and approved, 
and bear for a season the hatred of my fellow-creatures, 
putting on the armour of righteousness, and falling back 
on the protection of God. 

A Christian has no more right to enjoy favouritism 
and tranquillity, when he sees a great moral struggle 
going on in the world, and the cause of truth in danger, 
than he has to remain a quiet spectator, if he were to 
see an individual attacked and oppressed by unequal 
numbers. Tranquillity and peace are luxuries of the 
highest order, but they cannot always be enjoyed con- 
scientiously. The Gospel hates a spirit of vexatious 
interference, of litigious trifling, a mind that will give 
up nothing for peace ; but when the great interests of 
the world are at stake, then to say, " Shut your eyes to 
this ; let it pass over ; let us keep silence, lest we anger 
our brethren." There is nothing of all this in the Chris- 
tian religion — of shrinking, hiding, conniving! Christ 
teaches nothing of this. Simplicity, singleness of heart, 
a testifying spirit, and " I am he who think it, who say 
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it, who write it ; " — a quiet mind when the multitude 
rages, when the axe glitters, when the chains sound ; a 
calm and elevated willingness to endure all hatred, and 
all persecution in the righteous cause. This, and not 
the wretched habit of sacrificing truth to peace, is the 
genuine spirit of Christianity; the very spirit which 
guards the barriers of human happiness, and sacrifices 
the tranquillity of the present moment, that it may 
place upon an unshaken foundation the peace and order 
of ages to come. 
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SERMON I. 



FOB THE FOUNDLING HOSPITAL, 



2 Chronicles, xxv. 4. 
The children shall not die far the fathers. 

It has long been the custom, my brethren, with all the 
most important charities in the metropolis, to select one 
day in the year in which they may state the nature of 
their plan, refute the misrepresentations to which it 
may have given birth, and appeal to the charity of be- 
nevolent Christians, in behalf of the real merits to which 
it may lay claim. There is one title to distinction, and 
one argument for support, which this charitable insti- 
tution can bring forward from the very length of time 
for which it has endured, and from that never-failing 
ordeal of experience by which it has been tried. More 
than half a century has now elapsed since it first began 
to operate to the relief of human misery, and since its 
patrons and founders have first invited every thinking 
man to reflect upon the evils which called forth their 
exertions, and upon every feeling man to relieve them. 
I mention this because it is so very difficult to foresee 
the effects of the best apparent charity, the iniquitous 
schemes, and unprincipled combinations by which it is 
frustrated are so many : it is so difficult to begin well, 
and to lay a solid and reasonable foundation for future 
operations, that to say of a great system of benevolence 
it has endured for the half of a century, is to say it has 
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been conceived in wisdom, contrived with prudence, and 
persevered in with zeal. 

A very unfounded idea exists in the minds of some 
men little acquainted with the principles on which we 
proceed, that the doors of this hospital are flung open 
to the promiscuous reception of infants, and that every 
mother can here find an asylum for her oflfepring, what- 
ever be her pretensions as a virtuous mother, an indigent 
mother, or a mother striving by every exertion of in- 
dustry to give to her children creditable support. If 
this were so, this institution would aim directly, and in 
the most unqualified manner, at the destruction of two 
virtues on which the happiness of society principally 
depends — the affection of parents, and the virtue of 
women. We should be counteracting, under the name 
of charity, all those omnipotent principles of exertion 
founded on tlie love of offspring; — we should be weak- 
ening that sacred resolution to watch, to toil, and to 
meet all dangers, to suffer all pains, rather than children 
should know the shadow of a grief, or endure but an 
instant of sorrow ; — we should be whispering into the 
ear of poverty the most pernicious of all precepts ; — we 
should be inviting them to relax from the noblest efforts, 
to blunt the finest feelings, and to disobey the highest 
commandments of Almighty God. My brethren, these 
things are not so : our zeal is combined with greater 
knowledge ; and experience has taught us that the de- 
signs of the pious demand a circumspection not inferior 
to that with which the machinations of the wicked are 
pursued. Xo child drinks of our cup or eats of our 
bread whose reception, upon the whole, we are not cer- 
tain to be more conducive than pernicious to the interests 
of religion and good morals. We hear no mother whom 
it would not be merciless and shocking to turn away ; 
we exercise the trust reposed in us with a trembling 
and sensitive conscience ; we do not think it enough to 
say. This woman is wretched, and betrayed, and forsaken ; 
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but we calmly reflect if it be expedient that her tears 
should be dried up, her loneliness sheltered, and aU her 
wants receive the ministration of charity. The object 
has uniformly been to distinguish between hardened 
guilt and the first taint of vice. By sheltering and pro- 
tecting once, to reclaim for ever after, and not to doom 
to eternal infamy for one single stain of guilt. 

The fair and just way to estimate degrees of guilt is 
to oppose them to degrees of temptation ; and no one 
can know more perfectly than the conductors of this 
charity, the abominable artifices by which the poor 
women who come to them for relief have been ruined, 
and the cruelty with which they have been abandoned. 
My brethren, do not believe that these are the mere 
casualties of vice, and the irregularities of passion, 
which, though weU governed in the main, degenerate 
into occasional excess. The mothers whom we relieve 
have been too often ruined by systematic profligacy, by 
men, the only object and occupation of whose life it is 
to discover innocence, and to betray it. There are men 
in this great city who live only for such a purpose, who 
are the greatest and most dreadful curses that the earth 
carries upon its surface. My dear brethren, if I were 
to show you in this church the figure of a wretched 
woman, a brutal, shameless creature, clothed in rags, 
and mouldering with disease; — if I were to teU you she 
had once been good and happy, that she once had that 
chance of salvation which we all have this day ; — if I 
were to show you the man who had doomed her to 
misery in this world, and to heU in the world to come, 
what would your feelings be ? If I were to bring you 
another as sick and as wretched as her, and were to 
point out the same man as the cause of her ruin, how 
would your indignation rise ? But if I were to tell you 
that the constant occupations of this man were to search 
for innocence and to ruin it ; that he was a seducer by 
profession; that the only object for which he existed 
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was to gratify his infamous passions at every expense 
of human happiness, would you not say that his life 
was too bad for the mercy of God ? If the earth were 
to yawn for him as it yawned for Dathan and Abiram, 
is there one eye would be lifted up to ask for mercy for 
his soul? It is from such wretches as these that we 
strive to rescue unhappy women, to bring them back to 
God, to secure them from the scorn of the world that 
would break their hearts, and drive them into the deep- 
est gulf of sin. But this is not all : to the cruelty of 
seduction is generally added the baseness of abandoning 
its object, — of leaving to perish in rags and in hunger 
a miserable woman, bribed by promises and oaths of 
eternal protection and regard. Now, my brethren, let 
us be just even to sinners ; let us be merciful even to 
seducers in the midst of horror for their crimes; let 
us fix before our eyes every circumstance that can ex- 
tenuate them ; let us place by the side of the guilt the 
temptation, and judge them as we hope to be judged at 
a perilous season by the great Judge of us aU. Let us 
call seduction the effect of youth and passion, still we 
have a right to expect all that compensation of good 
which youth and passion commonly afford, if we allow 
to them all the indulgence they usually require; but 
what of youth or passion is there in forgetting the un- 
protected weakness of women — in starving a creature 
whom you have ruined — in flying from her for fear 
she should ask you for bread ? Does youth thus unite 
fervour with meanness ? Does it, without a single com- 
pensatory virtue, combine its own vices and the vices 
of every other period of life ? Is it violent and sordid, 
avaricious and impassioned, the slave of every other 
feeling, and the master of generous compassion alone ? 
This is not youth ; this has nothing to do with the origin 
of life : — it is cold and callous profligacy begun in brutal 
sensuality, fostered by irreligion, strengthened by asso- 
ciation with bad men, and become so hardened that it 
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laughs at the very misery it creates. These are the 
feelings, and these the men, whose cruelty we are obliged 
to alleviate, and whose victims we are destined to save. 
Is there any friend to virtue, however rigid, who can 
say that such an application of charity, so scrupulous 
and so discriminating, is not a solid augmentation of 
human happiness ? that it does not extend the dominion 
of the Gospel, and narrow the boundaries of sin ? But 
let those who conceive that the claims even of such un- 
happy women should be rejected, consider what it is 
they do reject : they reject the weakness of sex ; they 
are deaf to the voice of ruined innocence ; they refuse 
assistance to youth, shuddering at the gulf of infamy ; 
they would turn out an indigent mother to the merciless 
world, at a period when she demands all that charity 
can afford, or compassion feel ! But whatever be the 
crimes of the parents, and whatever views different in- 
dividuals may take of the relief extended to them, there 
is no man who thinks that the children should perish 
for their crimes, or that those shall be doomed to suffer 
any misery who can have committed no fault. There- 
fore this part of the institution is as free from the 
shadow of blame as every other part is free from the 
reality. 

I do not, in touching on this subject, mean to say that 
the disgust inseparable from some kinds of misery should 
be the slightest reason for neglecting to relieve it, or 
that the pleasing effect to the eye of any good we may 
do is an adequate motive for doing it ; but when we are 
thoroughly convinced the thing is right we may without 
scruple enjoy the mere scenery of it as a pleasing con- 
sequence. Remember, then, my brethren, that this is 
not a vast hospital, where the cries of death and the 
agonies of wounds must be endured ; we are not called 
upon to gain the mastery over stubborn and hardened 
vice, or to descend into the depths of prisons to the 
oppressed and languishing debtor, but to feed and clothe 
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young children, — to enjoy the spectacle of their secu- 
rity and their comfort, and to guard from sorrow the 
morning of their lives. My brethren, there is no spot 
in the whole world where there is more innocence, and 
peace and happiness, than within these walls ! These 
little children have never known a mother's care, but 
they have never wanted it. Ask of them aU if they 
have ever been neglected in sickness, ever unkindly 
treated in health, ever been forgotten or forsaken for 
one individual moment, since their first entrance within 
these precincts. No mother could have cherished them 
better, and watched over them more. We know if they 
are forsaken by us they have no human creature to look 
to for support, and we have always felt that tie of de- 
pendance is the strongest that binds the human heart. 

It seems strange that a man educated in a public 
hospital should love it as if it had been his father's 
house, and the habitation where he had dwelt with his 
brethren ; but such is the effect of kindness, that many 
originally educated here, and now risen into opulence, 
do entertain for this hospital the most gratefiil and 
filial affection : they flock to it at all its public celebra- 
tions, and are ever anxious to display the true and 
lively sense of the lasting obligations they have incurred. 
I do not ask their charity this evening, I know I shall 
have it : a8 far as their means extend, I know they wiU 
repay what they have borrowed from the charity in 
ancient times, and extend to the rising generation the 
genuine and inestimable blessings they themselves have 
received. But you, my brethren, knowing that such 
men are here, that on such occasions they always flock 
to us in crowds, to give according to their means, take 
this as the best and the fairest proof that we are doing 
right; that we are giving joy to unhappy children ; that 
the wretched love us, that the forsaken cling to us, that 
we are the humble instruments of Almighty God to do 
good. 
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Consider, my brethren, what these children would 
have been but for the reception they have experienced 
in this place : no parent would have guided them, no 
preceptor would have taught them ; they would never 
have heard the name of Christ, or been trained in the 
ways they should go, so that when they were old they 
might not have departed from them. This is a good 
work done to mankind, and* God loves it, and protects 
it ; — to* take into our arms these forsaken children, to 
teach them order, to inure them to wholesome discipline, 
to rear them up in the love of industry, and with the 
fear of God in every word and every action. We have 
stifled innumerable crimes, prevented a thousand shock- 
ing atrocities, and smothered the very first seeds and 
rudiments of guilt. Consider these are not mere words. 
Not a year elapses but many young creatures are brought 
to an ignominious death who have never received in their 
youth the slightest tincture of religious education, but 
who from the shame or poverty of their parents have 
been all hut exposed from their tenderest age ; now give 
every thing to the laws, and to the love of order and the 
well-being of society, you please, still how is it possible 
to rejoice at the public execution of a child of this de- 
scription, and what might he not urge in his own 
defence if his reason were equal to paint his misery ? 
I was half-naked and half- fed from my childhood ; I was 
ashamed to go where I might have learnt my duty, and 
I had no one to teach it me at home — no mother 
ever spake to me of God, or taught me how to pray. 
The door of my father's house was shut upon me, and I 
was driven into the wide world a neglected and forsaken 
child. Surely it is better this child should be educated 
by our care than that he should perish by the arm of 
justice ; it is better he should live virtuously to the fair 
scope and boundary of man's life than that he should 
perish miserably at what we call the age of joy, but 
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which to the neglected children of the poor is too often 
the age of sorrow and of pain. I conclude by com- 
mending most earnestly to your protection this great 
and interesting charity — remember the poor! — re- 
member the forsalm poor !_ remember the painful 
spectacle of childhood polluted by crime ! We do not 
ask you to participate in our labours, but to show that 
you approve and support • them, and that you do not 
turn away from the cry of the wretched when you hear 
it in the house of Grod. Who is there here that does 
not at some moments reproach himself for neglecting 
the poor and needy ? Who is there that does not feel 
he might have ministered to more anguish than he has 
ministered to; that he has not done all the good he 
might have done ; that he has suffered some miserable 
creature to perish broken-hearted whom he might have 
lifted up and saved ? These are the periods, trite and 
common as they are, when you may reconcile yourself 
to your own heart, iand by giving some trifle from your 
abundance return with the consciousness of a well-spent 
hour ; and be sure of this, that no man was ever boun- 
tiful to DMsery but that he was repaid even in this 
world — repaid in pleasant feelings — repaid at the 
time of pain and sickness — in the hour of death — and 
at every period of life; and numerous enough those 
periods are, when nothing can console a man but the 
recollection that he has been kind-hearted to his fellow- 
creatures in their distress. And now, my brethren, if 
you listen to my advice, who will thank you ? and upon 
whom are you conferring obligation ? Not upon the rich 
or powerful, or those who can make you any return ; 
you will be thanked only by deserted children without 
. parents, without friends, without one human being in 
the world who loves them and cares for them. If I 
know any thing of your goodness of heart, you will not 
despise such thanks as these: — you will remember that 
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our great Master, Jesus Christ, loved young children, 
and put his hands upon them, and blessed them ; and 
you will love them like Christ, and be kind to them, 
and be to them the tender fathers and the nursing mo- 
thers which Providence intended for the protection of 
all children, but which these unhappy children from the 
first dawn of their lives have never yet known. 
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SERMON 11. 



FOR THE girls' CHARITY SCHOOL, FITZROY CHAPEL. 



Proverbs, iv. 1. 

Hear, ye children, the instruction of a father , and attend to know 

understanding, 

Solomon, who speaks of every thing relative to human 
affairs, speaks most frequently of education, because it 
could not escape the judgment of so great a man, that 
upon the excellence or imperfection of that system the 
happiness or the wretchedness of any community prin- 
cipally depends. He says of himself in the ensuing 
verses, " I was my father's son, tender, and beloved in 
the eyes of my mother ; they taught Ine also, and said 
unto me, Let thine heart retain my words, keep my 
commandments and live; get wisdom, get understand- 
ing, forget it not, neither decline from the words of my 
mouth; forsake her not, and she shaU preserve thee; 
love her, and she shall keep thee ; she shall give to thy 
head an ornament of grace, and a crown of glory shall 
she deliver unto thee." 

It is in truth a great happiness when any system, 
excellent in itself, is protected by feeling, because the 
efforts for its success are in that case always more 
vigorous and more unwearied than when they proceed 
merely from conviction, and are continued only from 
duty. The propriety of educating the poor, doubted of 
by many in secret, ridiculed by some openly, and un- 
heeded by the supineness of great numbers, has been 
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protected by a strong and irresistible feeling that the 
thing is right ! — it has been carried on, not by men who 
pretended to embrace the whole of the question, and to 
trace the bearings of education upon the welfare of 
nations, but by men who delighted to enjoy the spectacle 
of order and good discipline, to see the old happy, and 
the young good, — by men who never doubted when they 
saw children rendered modest instead of shameless, 
bowing to the name of Christ rather than blasphem- 
ing against it, that such effects, in spite of all sophistry, 
must tend to the happiness of man, and to the glory of 
God. 

In reading the arguments of ingenious, or in listening 
to the declarations of eloquent men, we may perhaps still 
doubt of the wisdom of these institutions ; but no man 
ever saw any one of them, no man ever entered a school 
where children were educated, without feeling, not only 
his heart softened, but his understanding convinced. The 
misfortune is, that these things are reasoned on, specu- 
latively and at a distance ; but our object is, that what 
we do, should be seen, that to estimate the true value of 
this work it should be known what the description of 
being is whom we receive from the streets of this vast 
city, with a neglected body covered with rags ; untrue, 
dishonest, familiar with oaths, and every low infamous 
habit; hardened often by bad treatment and bad ex- 
ample to such a degree that all the quick and sensitive 
emotions of childhood upon which education commonly 
works, appear to be for ever extinguished. First, my 
brethren, these ruined and neglected children feel that 
law of God to which the wildest animals of the forest 
submit. They love the hand which brings them food, 
and loving, they obey. First, there is a change in the 
outward appearance of the child : she has a fear of using 
bad words; she watches the eye of her mistress; her 
heart beats at the sound of praise ; and she evinces by 
blushes and tears that she has the feelings of shame ; 
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then we begin to rejoice in our labours, then we know 
that the soul of that child is come back unto her ; and 
in a little time, for the hardened and wicked being 
whom you saw us receive, we will exhibit to you a 
decent, orderly, instructed child, strongly fortified with 
the precepts of the Gospel, and prepared to act her part 
in life with earnest piety to her Creator, and steadfast 
faith to her fellow-creatures. This is what we have 
been doing for years past, and what, by the blessing of 
God, and the ministration of your charity, we hope to 
do for years and years to come. I will not, my brethren, 
stop to consider whether the education of women is of 
greater importance than the education of men, because it 
is unprofitable to contrast two advantages which never 
can be opposed : but those who think only of the effects 
produced by the education of men may remember that 
one of the most certain methods of educating men is to 
educate those upon whom the early part of man's edu- 
cation must necessarily devolve ; that if education be a 
good thing, by educating women we are taking it up in 
its first act, and in its simplest shape ; we are preparing 
those for the task who must give to many other minds 
their earliest bias and their strongest impulse, who, if 
they are bad, may render aU subsequent education im- 
possible, and, if they are good, will almost render it 
needless. Most sincerely is it to be hoped that the 
importance of educating the poor wiU give life and 
energy to charitable seminaries for all ages and both 
sexes up to that period when their principles are fixed 
and safe ; but, if you must reject any, let it not be this ; 
if you can educate only a few let it be those who will 
impart that blessing to others, who will suffer most 
from ignorance and depravity, and who, if they are 
neglected, will insure to the world another race of 
beings as ignorant and as wicked as themselves. Inde- 
pendent of any claim which your goodness may allow 
to those important functions of education which these 
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children may hereafter be called upon to ftilfil, they 
possess no ordinary title to your compassion from the 
perils with which they will hereafter be surrounded in 
this great city. It is not merely the want of friends 
and protectors, not merely a mind unfortified by strong 
rules, never lifted up to Christ, never wakened to 
the horrors of sin, that are to be dreaded for these 
children, but how are they to be guarded from those 
wickedest and worst of men, who are ever on the watch 
to corrupt the purity of women? This, surely, is a 
consideration which will move the heart of every parent, 
and make them their protectors and their friends. Then 
if these things are so, let good and gracious women be 
mothers to these poor children, and stand between them 
and the world ; let not the way of the wicked seduce 
them. Exhibit to them models of living worth and 
gracious virtue. Your praise will animate more than 
our incentives; the power of imitation is far greater 
and better than the power of discipline. In fact there 
is no plea which any charitable institution for education 
can present to you which this does not possess : it is 
for the children of the poor — it is for ihe female children 
of the poor, and for the children of the poor living in 
the metropolis, of which motives to your charity the 
last is by no means the weakest. In places of lesser 
population the poor are restrained within the bounds of 
moderation. What they do, and what they do not do, 
is seen by those whose favour it is their interest to cul- 
tivate, and whose resentment it would be their misfor- 
tune to provoke. In this enormous multitude of human 
beings, an individual^ and^ above all, an individual of 
the lowest orders, is perfectly unnoticed, and quite in- 
visible to the eye of inquiry* If he squander away the 
earnings of his labour in riotous intoxication he has no 
superior possessed of habitual and hereditary influence 
to threaten and reprove him, if he abstain from public 
worship he has no pastor to visit and admonish him : he 
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has the terrors of the law and the calamities produced 
by sin to deter him ; but he has never been made better 
by the influence of opinion ; his life has never been 
flung open to the daylight of the world ; he has never 
been compelled habitually to consider under what aspect 
his actions would appear to men, wiser, better, and 
more powerful than himself, and to make of their 
opinion an aid to that awful distinction between good 
and evil which nature has implanted in every breast. 

One circumstance which gives great pleasure to the 
conductors of this charity is, the unfeigned satisfaction 
evinced by the parents at the improvement of their 
children — an occasion which I have seen more than 
once bring tears into the eyes of men whom none of us 
could have imagined to be capable of shedding a tear 
upon any occasion. Great, my brethren, very great, is 
the comeliness of knowledge and of virtue. The lowest 
love them, the most abandoned honour them ; the man 
who has never held up his band in prayer, or carried 
his thought beyond the appetite of the hour, blesses 
you, honours you, thanks you, that you have made his 
children better than himself, and opened for their souls 
a salvation, which he, poor forsaken wretch, could never 
hope for his own ; therefore, my kind and good brethren, 
when you go out of the church this day, and give what 
little you mean to bestow, give a little more to make 
happy the fathers and mothers of the poor. Let us 
take in one more child, and bless one other family ; let 
us give more room, and play, and space to the best and 
kindest feelings of the heart. When I talk of increasing 
our numbers I forget the situation of this charity, and 
the humbler object we have in view. We have no mag- 
nificent projects of increase; all our hope is that we 
may not experience a still further diminution : we have 
already lessened our numbers, and we are not without 
fears that we must still part with some of those children 
whom we have already received. Why the munificence 
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of the public has ceased to flow in this channel we 
know not. This we know, that no adverse fortune shall 
ever shake our purpose : we have taken up this system 
irora a rooted conviction that we are alleviating human 
misery, and if there remain only one single friendless 
child under our protection, she shall experience from us 
unshaken friendship and unwearied kindness. 

My brethren, you may think I am laying before you 
common topics of pity, and urging you with well-knoT\Ti 
reasons for compassion — I am so, I know I am ; but if 
you wish for new topics, you must get rid of antient 
miseries. We see the same wretchedness that we ever 
yet have seen ; the antient cry of the poor comes up to 
us, and we hear the repeated story of their sorrows and 
their wants. It is our duty to state these at the altar, 
to tell them to the congregation of Christ, to speak 
them out before God in this sacred place, and to conjure, 
solemnly, the faithful to give them of their abundance. 
My brethren, have mercy, therefore, upon the children 
of the poor! Jesus Christ took little children in his 
arms and embraced them, and said they belonged to 
the kingdom of God. They are as pure as the angels, 
and are full of sweetness and kindness ; to be loved by 
them is a great joy — and their cries are anguish to the 
hearts of the good. Take thought of them, for they 
have no heed of to-morrow ; be to them nursing fathers 
and nursing mothers, and the God of us all shall see it, 
and remember, and bless you in the dark and evil day. 
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SERMON III. 



FOR THE YORK CHARITY SCHOOLS. 



Mark, x. 13, 14. 16. 

And they brought young children, that he shovM touch tliem ; and 
his disciples rebuked those that brought them. But when Jesus 
saw ity he wa>s much displeased^ and said unto them. Suffer 
the little children to come unto me, and forbid them not ; for of 
such is the kingdom of God. And he took them up in his arms, 
and put his hands upon them, and blessed them. 

This is a very beautiful passage of the Gospel, and con- 
stitutes a striking feature in the benevolent life of our 
blessed Saviour. The Jewish women naturally crowded 
near him, and held forth their children, that they might 
receive, according to the notions of those times, some 
portion of the heavenly influence which his mere bodily 
presence was supposed to diffuse on all around him. 
"When Jesus saw it, he reverenced the feelings of nature ; 
he was moved by the innocence of children ; he saw in 
them the marks of salvation ; and he said, " Forbid 
them not ; let them come : let the little children come to 
me ; for of such is the kingdom of God." These are feel- 
ings, my dear brethren, to which every Christian heart 
responds. Every man says. Forbid them not ; let them 
come to me : I will help them ! All arms are ex- 
tended* for their reception ; the open hand of mercy is 
ever on their heads. 

The ensuing week is, I believe, a week of great chari- 
table exertion in this ancient city. Collections are 
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made in it by various descriptions of persons, for the 
education of the poor ; and therefore, I think, I shall 
best discharge my duty on this day, by laying before 
you some observations in aid of this noble and Christian 
spirit. In treating on this subject, I would first of all 
suggest the immense advantage of living among a quiet, 
orderly, and well-regulated populace, and the direct 
effect which education has in producing these results. 
It is a privilege which this neighbourhood has long en- 
joyed, and enjoyed, under God, by its own exertions ; by 
sowing what it expected to reap ; by preparing what it 
hoped to receive ; by a wise and a provident activity, 
• by taking up the children of the poor at an early period 
of life, and by infusing those sound principles of piety, 
and morality, which alone can make a people indus* 
trious in their daily occupations, respectful to their su- 
periors, and obedient to their magistrates. This has 
been gained, and it must not be lost ! When once the 
waters have been dammed out, they must not return 
upon the earth. When once the brake and the briar 
have been removed from the fields, they must never 
again be suffered to rear their heads. We have infused 
orderly habits into the minds of the poor. We have 
given to them a knowledge of God, and we must keep up 
this great work. Fear of shame, attention to ourselves, 
duty to others, duty to God, all equally enact and or- 
dain it. Besides, allow me to ask if you do not think 
the poor have in some sense a sort of claim upon us for 
these kind of exertions ? The victims of justice are exe- 
cuted in this very city, and you or I may see, before 
many weeks are elapsed, a human being struggling in 
death, and calling on our common God for mercy ! 
Why, then, what does a man say to his own heart ? "I 
remember the countenance of that man when he was a 
child. We have lived in the same town, and he was 
not unknown to me, but have I ever busied myself 
about his moral and religious welfare ? If I had con- 
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tributed to his youthftil instruction, might he not have 
lived ? K I had gone to his poor parents and said, 
* I will help that child ! — it shall be my care that he 
is taught/ K I had cared any thing about his soul, he 
need not then have died. I need not then have looked 
upon the blood of a fellow-creature ; I should not then 
have lived in vain. I should have done some good." 
My dear brethren, this is a great and serious matter 
before God. Educate the poor, love them, take care of 
them ; you do not know the souls you rescue from de- 
struction, but God knows it — God knows it aU ! And he 
will heap everlasting blessings on your head. Some ad- 
ditional claims are created upon your charity firom the 
very wise and economical manner in which the money 
intrusted for the care of these objects is always adminis- 
tered. It is quite beautiful to remark the marvellous 
charm which the name of the poor posssesses among 
us. In their concerns, in the distribution of property 
consecrated to public charity, every thing is industry, is 
activity, is wise economy. The man who neglects his 
own concerns, does not neglect the concerns of the 
wretched. The light heart, that thinks not of to-mor- 
row for itself, thinks of to-morrow for them. In their 
cause the idle labour, the thoughtless think, and the 
prodigal save ! — and the beauty of it all is, that there 
can be but one motive. Is there any glory in taking care 
of the poor? Is there any gratification of vanity ? Is 
importance increased by it ? Is dignity advanced ? A 
few wretched creatures bless you ! You make a miser- 
able mother happy ! You listen to the sighs of obscure 
people ! You see tears stealing down upon the earth, 
noticed only by God and the merciful ! You tear down 
the drapery of life, and you see hunger, poverty, igno- 
rance, and want ! All this many of the best and wor- 
thiest persons of this place have endured, and wiU en- 
dure it again ; and will never desert, while God gives 
them life, the sacred and invaluable trust committed to 
their charge. 
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It seems that of all the claims which the poor have 
upon us there is none more equitable than that of edu- 
cation; and there seems to be a peculiar hardship in 
refusing it. A poor man asks for what ? Not for any 
increase of emolument, not for any advantage to him- 
self, but he asks you to assist him in supplying his 
children with good and useful instruction ; he asks you 
that they may be taught to love God and man ; to be 
inured to truth, to justice, and to obedience. I beseech 
you, pause before you send this man from you. God 
hears him ask, and God hears you deny. And will not 
G^d know what you have done with that mite which 
you might have cast into the school of the poor ? And 
can you look at simplicity asking for instruction, and 
labour venerating knowledge, and not be charmed with 
the sight ? And can you tell a poor man, who thinks 
he has found the means of making his children happy, 
that the sources of charity are all dried up ; that the 
day-spring from on high will no more \dsit him ; that 
the book of knowledge is now shut to the poor, and that 
he must abandon those notions of happiness, and those 
hopes of enlightened charity, by which his mind had so 
long been nourished, and his heart had so long been 
elated ? Let me put one very painful case to you. 
Suppose, in consequence of this year of scarcity, it 
should be necessary to dismiss any part of the poor 
children whose education is already begun, to see a 
child, half-instructed, beginning to love knowledge, a 
mind just opening, a new pride got hold of him, a new 
set of thoughts and desires, and then to have him torn 
away for the want of charity ! It is not a spectacle that 
a good man loves to see. It seems to me so dreadful a 
thought, that I would rather see the half- cured dismissed 
from the receptacles of disease than those who had 
beg n to taste of knowledge, dismissed to their antient 
ignorance and their antient vice. It is not a spectacle 
a Christian should witness ; but may God raise up in 
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US Christian pity, and spare this unjust pain to many 
young hearts ! 

It is not only pain spared, but it is pleasure conferred, 
A poor man says, My child has done this : she has made 
this progress in her learning, or he has received this 
honour. We put joy into hearts where joy does not 
often come. We know that the joy is wise and good ; 
that it binds the parent to his child, and the poor to the 
rich; that it increases the stability of empires, and 
draws down the blessings of Grod. 

Then I beg you to remember that many of the objects 
of education are poor deserted females, whom, if you 
abandon, you abandon to the lowest state of misery and 
vice: were it for this alone, these schools must not 
sink into decay, or be abandoned by those good and 
charitable Christians that have hitherto been their 
guardians and their guides. We cannot doubt: it is 
not of mere human knowledge I am speaking, though 
that is always important. I am not saying. Teach these 
children of the poor what will be serviceable to them in 
this world, but 1 am saying. Show them the way to God 
and to salvation ; fortify them with the dictates of reli- 
gion ; guard them from sin ; screen them from temptation ; 
let not the mark of hell be put upon them! because 
they are young, because they are ignorant, because they 
are poor ; be to them as nursing fathers and as nursing 
mothers, and let them live for ever in the bosom of 
Christ. For what says the wretched woman who has 
walked in the paths of sin, and forsaken the law of her 
God ? " K I had ever known this in the days of my 
youth ; if 1 had ever been taught better things ; if they 
had led my soul to God ! " These things the poor wretch 
feels, and she says them, and they are remembered in 
heaven ; and in the day of judgment I believe we shall 
all be guilty before God — if we had not stopped these 
evils on the earth, nor remembered the poor, nor guarded 
the steps of wretched infancy from the snares of death 
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and sin. We dare not look too narrowly into the mer- 
cies of God; but many men have thought that his punish- 
ments here upon earth resemble our offences ; that his 
rewards are similar to our good actions ; that we are 
punished as we punish, rewarded as we reward, forgiven 
as we forgive, blessed as we bless. It may be, then, that 
God remembers the feelings of that father and mother 
who remember that other fathers and other mothers 
feel like them. I would keep, then, this prayer for God's 
mercy, and if I had a sick child I would say, Nay, but 
spare him, God, for I have helped the children of the 
poor, and been near them when they lay on the bed of 
death. And if I had a child far from me in distant 
countries, I would heap blessings on the children of the 
poor, and then I believe God would help me, and guard 
me from the bitterest of human pangs. 

I believe the interest taken in a charity of this nature 
would be greater if men were sufficiently impressed with 
the very acute manner in which the poor, love and feel 
for their children. Their feelings are not expressed in 
our language and in our manner, but they feel deeply and 
poignantly where their children are concerned. ChUdren 
live in the midst of poverty, and are its greatest con- 
solation and its charm ; they make toil pleasant, and 
hunger supportable ; they gUd over solitude, and dimi- 
nish pain ; they are the great object for which a poor 
man lives. Knowing his situation, and seeing at once 
to the end of his life all that fortune means to do for 
him, his soul turns inward to his children, and within 
the narrow circle of his family every joy and every 
sorrow of his life are confined. The governors of the 
charities of this benevolent town have often ministered 
to his worthy ambition, and seconded his honest hopes 
for the welfare of his children. Trust to their ministry ; 
give them again the means of conferring this great good 
upon the poor. We will cany happiness to a thousand 
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humble roofs, and they will infuse content into a 
thousand humble hearts. 

To know thoroughly the value of these institutions, 
it is necessary to frequent them, to accustom yourself to 
the scenes they exhibit, and to mark well the progress 
of human improvement under the all-healing influence 
of religion, morality, and soimd instruction. A child 
comes to them, covered perhaps with rags, negligent of 
truth, accustomed to profane swearing, and faintly in- 
structed in every human duty. Of all sights, it is the 
most beautiful to see him gradually putting off his old 
nature, and developing every good principle which lies 
hid in the heart of a human being. He loves order, he 
submits to reproof, he is fond of praise, he glows with 
virtuous emulation, he shrinks from the feelings of 
shame ; the idea of the God of heaven, of immortality, 
gets hold of him ; we know that our work is done, that 
God has blessed our honest endeavours, and that we 
have not been unfaithful stewards of his great mercy. 
I will ask any governor of this charity here present if I 
am overdrawing this scene ; if in the course of his ex- 
perience he has not witnessed repeated instances of the 
extraordinary changes I have described. Why, then, 
my dear brethren, if they are doing this good, help 
them; if they labour for the poor, do not forsake them. 
Your feelings may settle the fate of many a wretched 
being, and doom him to eternal ignorance, or pour into 
his heart the light and heat of truth ; and to refuse a 
man wisdom for a little money seems a hard thing, and 
an awful thing too ! What is it I reject ? A human 
being ? Ay ; but what human being ? Is it a common 
spirit fit for the drudgery of the earth, or is it a sublime 
spirit that is to pass us all ? No man knows what he 
rejects, when he says to a human being, " I will not teach 
you, nor look into your nature;" for God in this world 
often sets the grandest spirit in the lowest places, and 
compels him to dig with a spade, who had better have 
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wielded a sceptre. It is education which sifts the gravel 
from the gold, holds up every pebble to the light, and 
sees whether it is the refuse of nature, or whether the 
hand of art can give it brilliancy and price. We might 
make a brilliant list of great English characters who 
have been born in cottages, and who, originally sup- 
ported and educated by charity, have risen by vir- 
tuous exertions to the highest honours both of church 
and state. God send that such instances may at all 
times abound ! There can be no stronger proof that we 
are a wise, a happy, and a well-governed people. And 
yet, as there is no end to the perversity of the human 
mind, there are those who ask what all this education is 
to do for mankind ? I rather ask them what it is not to 
do for mankind ? It is to bless children with excellent 
understandings, with the love of holy things, with sweet 
dispositions, innocent deportments, diligent souls, chaste, 
temperate, and healthful bodies ; it makes them live to 
God's glory ; it renders them useful in their capacities to 
the world ; blesses them with an humble and modest car- 
riage ; breathes into them a love of holy things ; warms 
them with a constant and passionate religion. Think, 
also, by encouraging the education of the poor in such a 
commercial and enterprising town as this, into what 
regions of the earth you send the name of God. The 
Hymn to Jesus of the poor Bristol boy may be heard on 
the banks of the Amazon, may rise up to God from the 
summit of the Andes, may break the deep silence of the 
African desert, or be heard amidst the storms of the 
Polar Sea. 

My brethren, you may think I am laying before you 
common topics, and urging you with well-known reasons 
for compassion. I am so, I know I am ; but if you wish 
for new topics you must get rid of antient miseries. 
The cry of the poor is always rising up from the earth ; 
it is our duty to take care that it is heard in churches, 
and it is our duty to adjure the believers in Christ that 
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they give of their abundance to the poor ; and 1 earn- 
estly exhort you to attend seriously and diligently to 
their education, and to assist, with your utmost means, 
every charity instituted for that purpose. You aid 
the laws; you render many new charities unnecesary; 
you enlarge the field of human genius ; you take- away 
the excuse of ignorance, and vindicate the justice of 
punishment. You keep, too, your own heart in an atti- 
tude of tenderness and mercy. I charge you, then, in 
the name of Christ, that you bear in mind the children 
of the poor. The love of children is joy, and their cry 
is anguish to the hearts of the good ; take thought of 
them, for they have no thought of to-morrow ; be to 
them nursing fathers and nursing mothers, and the God 
of us all shall see, and remember, and bless you in the 
dark and evil day. 
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SERMON IV. 



SOCIETY FOB PBISON DISCIPLINE. 



Psalm ciL 19, 20. 

From heaven did the Lord behold the earthy to liear the groaning 

of the prison^s* 

One of the most beautiful effects of a free government 
are those voluntary associations for the promotion of 
order and virtue, which naturally spring up in all situ- 
ations where men are left, in a considerable degree, to 
think and act for themselves. It is this valuable spirit 
which has given birth to the Society for the Improve- 
ment of Prison Discipline, in behalf of which it falls 
to my lot to address the present congregation ; — a sub- 
ject which I am sure no one here present will consider 
as devoid of importance ; an object which no one here 
present will consider as deficient in benevolence ; but, 
on the contrary, I am sure it will occur to you all that 
it involves very serious interests, that it touches very 
powerful feelings, that it fulfils very high duties, that 
it is fit for an enlightened age, that it may fairly occupy 
great understandings, that pious hands may be held up 
for it in prayer, that they will not be held up in vain, 
but that, as the Psalmist says, from heaven the Lord 
beholds the earth, that he may hear the groaning of the 
prisoner. 

A question has been raised by some humane men, 
whether or not it is lawful to take away life as a punish- 
ment for crime. The argument has been carried on 
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with great force and great ingenuity: the humane rea- 
soner almost wishes that the objection to capital punish- 
ments could be made good, and that reason and reflection 
could be led to disapprove a practice at which every 
feeling of humanity trembles ; but whatever be the dif- 
ference of opinion among thoughtful men upon this 
important topic, there is one observation in which aU 
men have agreed and must agree, and that is, that you 
yourself must not have taught the man you put to 
death the very crime for which he dies ; that the execu- 
tioner ought not to be the master ; that the pupil ought 
not to be the victim; that the corruption worthy of 
death should not have been instilled by him in whose 
hands the instrument of death is placed. If there be 
cruelty upon earth — this it is! If there is a mockery 
of justice — that is it ! What has been the state of our 
prisons before the late exertions of this valuable society, 
and what blood-guiltiness laid upon us ? A young man 
led out to execution in the flower of his youth, and sent 
before his God and his Redeemer, wdth all the solemn 
and appalling forms of justice ! — But what cruelty, you 
will ask, is there in all this ? Was he not fairly tried ? 
Yes. Was he not fairly heard ? Certainly he was. Is 
there any doubt of his having committed the offence ? 
None ! — But where did he learn to commit the offence ? 
what blackened his soul? where did he acquire that 
portion of hell which drove him to murder and to rob ? 
You found him when a boy in the commission of some 
trifling offence, and you placed him in prison, among 
grown-up thieves and murderers ; and no one came to 
see the poor wretch ; and no one warned him. Howard 
was gone — and that blessed woman who visits dun- 
geons had not begun her labours of the Gospel , and 
day after day the poor youth was encouraged to murder 
and to steal — and the law smote him — and his soul 
is in the torments of hell ! This is the foundation of 
our Society ! — upon this plea we ask for your association 
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and your assistance, that we may prevent crime, may 
prevent prisons from becoming the school of crime; 
that we may classify, assort, and separate in prisons ; 
that we may avoid that awful responsibility and un- 
christian feeling, that the victim of the law has become 
a victim of the law through our negligence, callousness, 
and coldness of heart ; that we have grudged the ex- 
pense of preparing proper receptacles ; that we have 
grudged the time for inspection, and parental care ; that 
the only activity and alacrity we have shown is in the 
infliction of those condign punishments which are never 
just but when every thing has been done to render 
them infrequent and improbable. 

The next great object we have had in view, after 
classification, is employment of convicted prisoners ; 
employment so managed and arranged, that without 
cruelty or oppression it may make a prison a place of 
punishment, and a terror to the evil doer. Nor is 
education of the young overlooked, so far as is compat- 
ible with the wholesome severity of regular labour. Our 
object is not to turn prisons into workshops where the 
ingenuity of the mechanic may be promoted and re- 
warded ; nor to let the idea go abroad among the poor, 
that our prisons are schools, where their children may 
obtain a better education from their crimes than they 
can do beyond the walls of prisons by their virtue. 
We wish so to manage occupation, that it shall convey 
in some degree the feeling of punishment ; that it may 
be remembered with aversion, and avoided with care. 
We wish so to manage the education of prisons, that 
every interval of discipline should be used in giving 
life to the dead hearts of criminals ; in teaching cruel 
men not to destroy human life; in unfolding to the 
ignorant, who never heard instruction, all that our 
blessed Saviour has unfolded to us, in the good and 
holy work of redeeming. It is an awful and beautiful 
sight to see instruction going on in gaols. Some hear 
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it with sullen indiflFerence ; but the thought of God 
sometimes strikes into the heart of a poor wretch, like 
a vein of silver in a rock : hope animates him ; for a 
moment he is the sinner that repenteth ! and if that 
moment could be fixed, he might be led on to eternal 

life. 

When the Society for Prison Discipline are anxious 
for education in gaols, remember of what ingredients 
gaols, and, above all, gaols in this metropolis, are com- 
posed ; not of persons habituated to instruction ; not of 
those who have been taught by their clergy, or learnt 
in established schools a lesson they have forgotten and 
neglected, but of persons turned out by their own 
parents from their earliest childhood into the streets to 
steal! who have never entered a church, who have 
never heard a pastor, who have never heard God's law 
mentioned but when it was broken, nor God's name in- 
voked but when it was blasphemed. May not a mail say 
when he is hurried on to execution, — "If I had ever 
heard this when I was young, if I had been only even 
tried with instruction, if any human being had noticed 
me, if a Prayer-book had been put into my hand, if any 
human being better, happier, and wiser than me, had 
cast upon me a look of compassion, or a word of coun- 
sel, I might have lived on the common life of man, and 
died the death of the just ! " 

I cannot take upon myself to say that all these im- 
provements in prisons are wholly owing to this Society, 
but I am sure they are improvements for which this 
Society has always contended very zealously, and very 
ably ; I am sure many of them have taken place par- 
tially since the institution of this Society, that the atten- 
tion of Englishmen is now very strongly turned to 
these objects, and turned to them, I very firmly believe, 
in a great measure, from what the members of this 
Society have written and done. 

The quantity of abuse which creeps into every human 
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institution is quite incredible; but to those whose atten- 
tion happens to be forcibly called to those particular 
jpoints, the future historian will paint the reign that is 
past (and deservedly paint it) as an age of civilisation 
and refinement ; and yet nearly eighteen years of that 
reign had elapsed when Howard gave the following ac- 
count of English prisons, as he found them in the year 
1777, in the general circuit which he made : — " Many," 
he says, " who go in in health, are in a few months 
changed to emaciated dejected objects; some are seen 
pining under diseases, expiring on the floors in loath- 
some cells of pestilential fevers." — " The prisoners have 
neither tools nor materials of any kind, but spend their 
time in sloth and profaneness. I have often weighed 
the daily prison allowance of food, and found it to be 
only from seven to eight ounces. Many prisoners are half 
starved : such of them as at their commitment were in 
health come out almost famished, and for weeks inca- 
pable of labour. In many gaols there is no allowance 
of straw: some lie upon rags, others upon the bare 
floor — debtors and felons, men and women, young and 
old — the felon and the misdemeanant — are all confined 
together. From my own observations," he says, "made 
in 1773, 74, 75, I am fully convinced that many more 
prisoners were destroyed by the gaol fever than were 
put to death by all the public executions in the king- 
dom." How many rich and how many good men were 
there at that period who sat down utterly ignorant of 
these matters, and said that all was well, and who would 
have dismissed as troublesome and exaggerated such an 
account as I have given you, and which we now know 
to have been an accurate statement of the truth. We 
must not flatter ourselves that every thing in gaols is 
even now arranged as it ought to be ; that there are not 
many things to amend and improve ; that we are not 
called upon, as good men and Christians, to follow the 
great man who has preceded us, and by calm reflec- 
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tion and careful observation, and gentle degrees, to per- 
fect this great engine of civil polity. Take, for instance, 
one great feature of Christian charity, and Samaritan 
compassion, produced in the last year by the recommend- 
ation and eloquent appeals of this Society. A human 
being whose term of imprisonment had expired, or 
who perhaps after long imprisonment had been acquitted, 
was discharged from prison, many days' journey from his 
home, without a morsel of bread, or any lawful means 
of acquiring any; — so that the poor wretch, with all 
his new repentance and his weak faith, and rising hope 
in Christ, has been driven to some fresh act of villany 
for his support ; and after one taste of the fresh air, and 
one look at the sun, and one happy gaze at the cheerful 
bustle of life, has come back to his sadness and chains, 
and sees another year of life given up to the long sor- 
rows of the prison. In the mean time his family and 
children, who have numbered the days, are waiting for 
him, and are beat down once more to the earth by the 
rude storms of life ! There are many here present who 
will say, they did not know these things, and that they 
never heard of them ! But how are they to be heard of 
and known, if you will not do as we do, and descend to 
scenes of misery like this, and make yourselves familiar 
with them ? I ask your contributions this day for the 
relief of ten thousand miseries which live and grow in 
prisons as their native soil ; but I ask more ! I ask you 
to join us — to be a member of the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Prison Discipline — to lend us your name, 
your authority, your time, your understanding, in a 
cause which wants and deserves them all ! And I say to 
all my brethren, if you are wise, go into prisons some- 
times, visit dungeons, come near to the captive ! Do it 
for your soul's sake: it will put you in mind of the sin 
and wretchedness of life ! It will teach you why the 
ministers of the Gospel so often call upon your charity ! 
You will see then that the lower order of human beings 
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want all the care, all the precepts, and all the inspection 
you can bestow upon them ! I strongly counsel every 
pious Christian, every good man who wishes to perfect 
his soul, to seek diligently for the occasional sight of 
wretchedness in hospitals and prisons, and places of 
sorrow ! It teaches you more than the writer, and more 
than the preacher, can teach you ! It carries you for- 
ward to think of death, and of the grave ; it makes 
you ask yourself why you were born, and for what pur- 
poses you live : it shames you out of a frivolous life of 
pleasure ; it opens the new pleasure of compassion, and 
makes you resolve to live for the salvation of the 
wicked, and the comfort of the unhappy ! You mis- 
take if you suppose all these occupations are mere 
trouble and vexation. Is it nothing to establish order 
where every thing was confusion ? Is it no plea- 
sure to see occupation substituted for idleness, reason- 
able piety instead of shocking profanation? health 
instead of disease, justice in lieu of cruelty and oppres- 
sion ? If there is a person upon earth whose feelings 
are to be envied, it is he who has found a prison a den 
of thieves, and turned it into a house of prayer. 

I alluded just now to a very marked improvement in 
the condition of prisoners from the relief which it is 
now lawful to afford them upon their discharge. There 
are other improvements of the greatest possible im- 
portance which have not escaped, and could not escape, 
the notice of the active and enlightened persons who 
constitute the Society for the Improvement of Prison 
Discipline : such are, a complete revision of the law of 
bail, in order to ascertain the possibility of its exten* 
sion ; a more frequent delivery of gaols, and a careful 
examination of the degree to which solitary imprison- 
mfent can be carried. This last engine, the most 
powerful engine which the religious and moral reformer 
of prisons holds in his hands, requires, as we all know, 
to be used with great forbearance and discretion, 
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Human reason is destroyed by its rash application, or 
its too long continuance. Who can bear to live for 
days and weeks together without seeing any human 
face, or hearing any human voice? in perfect darkness, 
perhaps, and in perfect silence, with the consciousness 
of guilt, with the expectation of death, with the antici- 
pation of judgment ! The use of such means requires 
great prudence, considerable skill, and a perpetual recol- 
lection of the moral weakness of those disorderly beings 
who are the objects of our discipline and care. 

If the Prison Society is productive of the best effects 
in this country, how much more important, because 
more wanted, must be its labours on the Continent! 
And its labours are now circulated and appreciated on 
the Continent. From our exertions and our attention, 
the most despotic states in Europe are awakened to the 
importance of prison discipline ; and the physician and 
the magistrate, the legislator, the philanthropist, and 
the priest, now visit those cells which were before 
abandoned to the brutality and extortion of the lowest 
agents of power. And if proper feelings can be ex- 
cited, gradually excited I mean (for there is nothing 
more important in charity and Christian benevolence 
than to be content with little improvements), — but if 
proper feelings can be gradually excited on the Conti- 
nent respecting prisons, it will render them accessible 
and visible ; for the misfortune now is, that there are 
many countries in the world where to be imprisoned is 
to be forgotten ! — the key is turned upon the unhappy 
wretch, and he is no more thought of. But in this 
country it is a pleasure and a pride to think of the 
numberless persons who are responsible for the meanest 
prisoner, and watchful to guard him from oppression. 
He belongs to the magistrate, he belongs to the sheriff, 
he belongs to the minister of the gaol ; the richest men 
of the province superintend his labour, and inspect his 
accommodation: every thing is done upon principle, 
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every thing is done in public ; and if this spirit be good, 
one great object of our Society is to keep it up ; to take 
care it does not relax; to preserve in spirit and in 
strength an emanation from the Gospel so ministerial to 
the highest interests of the world. 

A system of humanity, it is true, is now established 
in gaols, but inspection and superintendence are the 
parents of humanity ; and associations such as this, the 
rivalry and animation they excite, are the parents of 
superintendence and inspection. Mankind may be left 
alone where their interests are concerned; but the 
monitor and the moralist and the minister must be 
heard where duties are concerned. Forgive us if we 
rouse you and warn you in the name of Jesus, when 
the object is to lessen the crimes of the earth — forgive 
me if I think it possible that you may not have suffi- 
ciently reflected upon this high charily, if I earnestly 
press upon your attention the discipline of prisons. 

When the interests of such an association as this are 
at stake, it is of importance to remove every unfounded 
objection. Such is that of the great and needless ex- 
pense to which we are subjected by the present system 
of enlarging and improving gaols. But it must first 
be settled if the system itself be good or bad. If we 
are not lessening the quantity and intensity of crime, — 
if by classifying, instructing, employing, and punishing, 
we are not lessening the frequency or preventing the 
increase of oifences against the law, — then I admit that 
we are calling upon you to no useful purpose ; but if 
prison discipline effect such things, and prevent such 
things, as eyes may see, and common sense must admit 
it, to effect and to prevent, shall any man object to it on 
account of the expense ? Has any Christian man a 
right to those savings of his fortune which are made by 
carelessly exposing a boy to all the immorality of a prison 
without separation — without religion — and without 
control ? Is this wisdom from God ? Is this economy 
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from the Gospel? Is it the economy even of this world ? 
If a man had a heart that looked only to the good and 
evil of this world, if he had no fear of meeting in the 
day of judgment the victims of his careless indiffer- 
ence, yet his understanding might tell him that the 
strictest and wisest economy was to secure the morals 
of the lower orders of mankind ; that if a long expanse 
of walls and dungeons can prevent from time to time 
the destroying effects of a few mcked men, society are 
not only better and happier, but even richer by the 
exchange. It has very lately fallen to my lot to be 
present at the delivery of gaols or general assize of the 
province in which I live, and to witness there the trial 
of many prisoners, and I admired (as most persons 
here present must have admired somewhere or other on 
similar occasions) the order, the wisdom, and the utility 
of this great national institution ; but in the midst of 
my gratification I felt a pang, and it came into my 
heart that something was wanting. Are the engines of 
detection and punishment to be so perfect ? and are we 
to do nothing for the prevention of crime ? Is the 
metropolis to pour forth its sages? — is so much practised 
talent to be arrayed against guilt ? — is the province to 
gather together all its wealth and power to increase the 
solemnity of the scene, and will no one listen to the plans 
and labours of men, who come before the solemn array 
of justice, preaching innocence, and calling out to the 
thoughtless and ignorant that the judge is coming ; and 
pointing to them where his sword is lifted up to smite, 
and showing them above the earthly judge, the God of 
heaven beholding the ways of men ? My brethren, I 
conclude my observations on this subject with inviting 
you to join good men in doing good things ! I invite 
you to lessen the crimes of the lower orders of man- 
kind, and to return these blessings to the poor for the 
blessings which God has bestowed upon you! The 
malefactor must die, but not upon us shall his blood 
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rest ! — the sword of the law must have its victims, but 
less often shall it strike ! — crimes must exist upon the 
earth, but they shall not be committed within the places 
of the law! — the guilty must be cut olBF, but we will 
try to save those who have just begun to live. Assist 
us, my brethren ! join us — come with us into prisons. 
We know prisons, and are known to prisoners : these 
things moved us — they wiU move you. You may listen 
to me in vain, but you will not see those for whom I plead 
in vain. You will then know why we put ourselves for- 
ward, and call upon the public for assistance. Your own 
heart will explain and justify what we are doing, and 
teach you (for He made your heart) that God looketh 
down from heaven to behold the earth, and to hear the 
groaning of the prisoners. 
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SERMON V. 



FOR THE PHILANTHROPIC SOCIETY. 



2 Chronicles, xxv. 4. 
The children shall not die for the fathers. 

It is impossible for any godly man, who has the love of 
order at heart, and the precepts of the Gospel deeply 
inculcated in his mind, to live long in this great metro- 
polis without perceiving those circumstances in it which 
tend so powerfully to the corruption of the poor. In 
places of lesser population they are restrained within 
the bounds of moderation by the effects of opinion; 
what they do, and what' they do not do, is seen by those 
whose favour it is their interest to cultivate, and whose 
resentment it would be their misfortune to provoke. In 
this enormous multitude of human beings an individual, 
and, above all, an individual of the lowest orders, is 
perfectly unnoticed, and quite insensible to the eye of 
inquiry. If he squander away the earnings of his 
labour in riotous intoxication, he has no superior pos- 
sessed of habitual and hereditary influence to threaten 
and reprove him ; if he abstain from pubUc worship, 
he has no pastor to visit and admonish him ; he has the 
terror of the law, and the calamities produced by sLd, to 
deter him, in common with all other poor, but he has 
never been ameliorated by the mild and steady influence 
of opinion ; his life has never been flung open to the 
daylight of the world ; he has never been habitually 
compelled to consider under what aspect his actions 
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would appear to men wiser, better, and more powerful 
than himself, and to make of their opinions a second 
conscience, in aid of that awful distinction between 
good and evil, which nature has implanted in every 
breast. 

Another consequence of such enormous population 
concentrated in one spot is, that the temptations to 
every species of luxury are increased in such an extra- 
vagant proportion ; not only are there none whose 
authority might operate as a check to the excesses of 
the poor, but the temptations themselves exist in a 
much more fatal abundance. Depravity, tempted by 
the hope of gain, becomes ingenious, and invents 
new and enticing modifications of vice. The love 
of unlawful gratification is inflamed by novelty or 
disguised by artifice, and the little stock of self-de- 
nial which the lower orders possess is easily subdued. 
Hence those enormous excesses, against which the 
sword of justice is ever raging, and for which the 
eternal God has armed her with the chains of bondage, 
and with the rack of pain ; hence are we compelled to 
thrust from the earth the wretch who has thirsted for 
his brother's blood ! And after we have plunged him 
into dungeons, and given him the bread of bitterness to 
eat, and after all the people have cursed him, he is sent 
before the Judge of man for curses more awful than 
ours, and for bitterness which no human anger can in- 
flict. These are the sad necessities imposed upon us by 
the frail and imperfect nature of man ! There is no 
help for them ; the sword of the law must descend, or 
the very foundations of social life be shaken to atoms ; 
but though this is necessary, remember the mercy of 
my text — it is not necessary the children should die 
for the fathers — it is not necessary that the young 
and the old, unequal in guilt, should be involved in 
one common equal ruin. We may spare the young, 
and snatch them from those crimes which have made 
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them orphans, and which, but for us, would make them 
victims. 

I do not, in addressing you for this charity, suppose 
its nature and objects to be unknown to you ; nor is 
there occasion that I should detain you by describing 
those parts of its constitution with which you your- 
selves, like all the wellwishers to human nature, are 
already acquainted ; but it has this in it, which may 
have escaped your particular attention, and which de- 
serves the warmest encouragement and support you can 
bestow upon it. It undertakes the most desperate cases 
of vice ; it seeks for depravity the most depraved, and 
seizes on the darkest shades of guilt as the proper objects 
of its labours and its cares. If we took children who had 
nothing to plead but their poverty, our claims would 
be interesting, but they would not be unanswerable; 
our conduct would be good, but it would not be Avithout 
its parallel ; our labours would demand your rational 
approbation, but they would never excite your enthusi- 
astic praise. At present what is it we do ? We receive 
those whom every living being has deserted. When a 
child is turned out upon the wide world, and bidden to 
steal for his bread, he is adopted and reclaimed by us. 
When father, and mother, and friend have neglected 
him, we teach him ; when his heart is hardened and black- 
ened by every crime, it is ours to soften and subdue that 
heart, and to make it alive to those feelings, without 
which man is the wickedest and the worst of created 
beings. Therefore, in consideration that we are doing 
no common thing, we have always felt a rational confi- 
dence in our charitable appeal to the public. The 
Christian world has always seemed to feel, that we are 
labouring in the vineyard with no common zeal ; that 
we are sacrificing time and attention, for which we can 
have no other motive than a sense of duty, and expos- 
ing ourselves to spectacles of misery and vice, from 
which we should all be glad enough to shrink, if the 
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business of life were only to extract joy from the idle 
hour that passes by over our heads ; but we will never 
shrink from such scenes ! — nothing shall deter us, no- 
thing shall repel us, nothing shall disgust us — " The 
children shall not die for the fathers ! " If we can save 
them they shall be saved ; and we can save them, if you 
will join us in this work of mercy, and help by your 
bounty one of the best and noblest systems which ever 
entered into the mind of man. 

I will not deceive you by saying that there are no 
circumstances in the conduct of this charity which 
afford their share of consolation, and mingle pleasure 
with the aflBlicting circumstances which we are some- 
times compelled to behold. It is a pleasant thing, my 
brethren, to perceive a human creature recovering from 
sickness ; to notice the health which is coming back to 
his cheek, and the long-lost vigour returning to his 
limbs ; but it is pleasanter far than this, to see virtue 
returning to the soul, from which she long has fled ; to 
see a hardened young creature gradually recovering the 
sense of honourable shame, rejoicing at praise, weeping 
at blame, panting to excel, feeling the power and re- 
peating the name of his Creator, convincing us that his 
heart is softened, and that the good work is done. 
This indeed is pleasant! This does repay us for a 
thousand cares ; we oifer this sacrifice to God, and in- 
dulge an humble hope, that, when our day is come, 
these things may gain us some little mercy for our sins, 
at the foot of his throne. 

Let me ask you, my brethren, do you think that 
such a charitable institution as that we have set on foot 
is altogether a S3^tem of charity ? Is it not in some 
sort a system of justice ? If you punish the lowest 
orders of society for transgressing against the great 
laws of morality, does it not seem to be in some degree 
incumbent upon you to teach them what those great 
laws of morality are ? If death is the price they pay for 
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ignorance, ought we not to make some exertions to 
ward off from them such a penalty ? I know the law 
cannot look into causes of guilt, trace the life of a cul- 
prit from its origin to the particular crime in question, 
and view it with the same humane candour which it 
may meet with from the inquiries of individuals. The 
law can only take a very gross intuition of all the cir- 
cumstances in the life of a criminal; and if his im- 
mediate guilt be exemplary, his punishment must be 
exemplary also, whatever may be the extenuation to be 
discovered in its remote causes ; but suppose that poor 
youth had been executed, whose case forms one of the 
strongest mentioned in the chapel paper — a boy of 
twelve years of age, condemned to death for stealing, after 
he had been turned out of doors by his step-father! 
Now give every thing to the laws, to the love of order, 
and to the well-being of society you please, still how is 
it possible to rejoice at the public execution of this poor 
child ? And what might not that child have urged in 
his own defence, if his reason had been equal to have 
painted his misery? — " I was half naked and half fed 
from my childhood — a wretched and neglected child ; 
I was ashamed to go abroad, where I might have 
learnt my duty, and I had no one to teach it me at 
home ; no mother ever spoke to me of God, or taught 
me how to pray ; the door of my father's house was* 
shut upon me, and I was driven into the wide world, 
a hungry, forsaken, friendless child ! '* Surely, my bre- 
thren, you will help us to save this child from death ! 
You are not such rigorous, cold-hearted advocates for 
justice, that you will not allow it to be tempered by 
some grains of mercy ! It is better to educate this child 
than to kill him! It is better to see him fed, and 
clothed, and happy, than to gaze at him in the agonies 
of death ! it is better he should live virtuously to the 
fair scope and boundary of man's life, than that he 
should perish fearfully, at what we call the age of joy, 
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but which to this poor creature has ever been the age 
of sorrow and of pain. 

There is a very aflFecting circumstance, which I perceive, 
in looking over its printed papers, has often occurred with 
respect to this charity — the request of criminals imme- 
diately previous to their execution, that their children 
might be sent to be educated at the Philanthropic Re- 
form. So mighty is nature, that her voice breaks forth 
from the breasts of murderers and felons ! The man 
who has no hope of mercy for himself, asks mercy for 
his children, and implores that they may not perish for 
the sins of the father. Who does not love to comfort a 
dying man ? Who could refuse to a human being that 
which he asked with his last breath? Many such 
children are within our walls — adopted by us, rescued, 
educated, restored to the church of Christ, and screened 
from the perils of the world. These children we will 
never desert, while there exists a single human being, 
whose reason can sanction such exertions as ours, and 
whose heart can feel them. 

I have hitherto spoken generally of the objects of the 
society. There is, however, one in particular which 
has occupied no mean share of their care and attention : 
it must be obvious to every good Christian that the 
basis of that reform which they ardently desire to ac- 
complish, must be laid in religion — in these sacred 
resorts the children must hear from the ministers of 
God the horrors of sin ; here they must be awakened 
by contrition, and here they must be excited by hope — 
not only by that hope which virtue gives in this world, 
but by that better hope which piety inspires in a better 
world. A facility of attendance upon public worship is 
not only a useful addition to such a plan, but an in- 
dispensable ingredient of it : without it, the whole system 
is defective, and in this instance peculiarly defective; 
because to obliterate in the minds of many of these un- 
fortunate children the bad habits they have contracted in 
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the world, it is absolutely necessary to seclude them from 
the world. It is an object of the highest importance, that 
while their resolutions are only half consolidated, and 
their minds hovering in the twilight, between good and 
evil, that they should be kept away from their antient 
companions in guilt, which they certainly cannot, if, as at 
present, they are compelled to attend the public service 
in churches at a considerable distance from their resi- 
dence, provided for them by the Society. This has given 
birth to the idea of erecting a chapel within their own 
precincts : the building is now nearly completed, and has 
involved the Society in expenses very far above their 
means ; or rather, I should say, it would involve them 
in expenses far above their means, if one of their means 
and one of their resources, were not that inexhausible 
spirit of doing good, and contributing to those who do 
good, which so proudly characterises this country. But 
it is not merely its beneficial effects upon the morals of 
their children, which has influenced the directors of the 
Philanthropic Charity in their plan of erecting this 
chapel. They look to it, and very rationally look to it, 
as a source of revenue. They have the experience of 
many other charities in this metropolis who, by similar 
methods, have effected similar ends ; and rendered the 
devotion of Christians subservient to their alms. Nor is 
it, indeed, at all to be wondered at, that such places of 
worship have always been eagerly resorted to by good 
Christians ; it animates and confirms religious feelings, 
to see what religion does. The extent of human mise- 
ries and crimes is believed when it is beheld ; the power 
of conversion is allowed when it is proved; indolence 
and timidity are the most effectually put to shame, 
when intrepid zeal can exhibit the living fruits of its 
toil. That you will hear in that church, which we are 
connecting with the rest of the establishment, Christi- 
anity defended and taught as it is in all Christian 
churches, we do not doubt ; but if you enter it denying 
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the word of Christ, we can do more than any ordinary 
place of worship can ever do, we can at least show you 
that it bids his disciples lessen human misery ; we will 
show you all the wretchedness we have gathered together 
from prisons, and hovels, and gaols, and every den of 
sorrow and guilt ; and when yoii look on the decent, and 
pious, and orderly band of children which we have made 
them, you shall pause to think what manner of faith that 
is, which seeketh for wretchedness wherever it can find 
it J — which bringeth back the lost sheep of Israel, and 
turneth the heart of the disobedient to the wisdom of 
the just. 

I conclude by commending most earnestly to your cha- 
rity this great and interesting plan of reform. Remem- 
ber the poor ! Remember the forsaken poor ! Remember 
the painful spectacle of childhood polluted by crime ! We 
do not ask you to participate in our labours, but to show 
that you approve them, that you support them, that you 
do not turn away from the cry of the wretched, when you 
hear it In the house of God ! Who is there here pre- 
sent, that does not reproach himself in his secret heart 
for neglecting the poor and the needy ? Who is there 
that does not feel he might have ministered to more 
anguish than he has ministered to? that he has not 
done all the good which he might have done ? that he 
has suflfered some miserable creature to perish broken- 
hearted, whom he might have comforted, and lifted up, 
and saved ? These are the periods (trite and common 
as they are) when you may reconcile yourself to your 
own heart ; and by giving some trifle from your abun- 
dance, return with the consciousness of a well-spent 
hour! And be sure of this, that no man was ever 
bountiful to misery, but that it repaid him even in this 
world ; repaid him in pleasant feelings, repaid him in the 
time of pain and sickness, at the loss of children, in the 
hour of death, at every period of life (and very numer- 
ous those periods are), when nothing can console a man 

c c 
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but the recollection that he has been kind-hearted to 
his fellow-creatures in distress. And now, my brethren, 
if you listen to my advice, who will thank you, and 
upon whom are you conferring obligation ? Not upon the 
rich, or the powerful, or upon those who can make you 
any return. You will be thanked only by a hundred 
deserted children, without parents, without friends, 
without one human being in the whole world who loves 
them or cares for them ! If I know any thing of the 
goodness of heart, for which this country is distin- 
guished, you will not despise such thanks as these. 
You well remember that Christ loved little children, 
and put his hands upon them and blessed them ; and 
you will also love them like Christ, and be kind to 
them, and be to them the tender fathers and the nursing 
mothers, which Providence intended for the protection 
of every child ; but which these unhappy children have 

never known. 
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SERMON VL 



FOB THB WIDOWS* CHABITT. 



James, i. 27. 

Pare relifian, and undefiled, before God and the Father y ii this. To 
visit the fatlierless and widows in their ttffliction. 

Without depreciating the claims, which other species of 
misfortunes may have upon your compassion, I may 
fieiirly say that our charity has selected one which has 
the strongest title to your kind notice and assistance. 
It is for women, but for women overtaken with deep 
and sudden calamity, — for women whose joys are fled, 
whose hopes are destroyed, who see before them a long 
cheerless life, who would often die willingly, if God 
would let them, and foUow to the grave him whom they 
followed to the altar. Not mere words these : one of 
our common difficulties is to reconcile these wretched 
women to life ; to teach them that it is their duty to 
live — and why should it surprise you ? Do we live for 
air ? do we live for food ? Why do we live on at all, 
when all hope is gone, and every affection is lost, but 
because God Almighty has bid us to endure, and our 
blessed Saviour has bid us say to the great Author 
of all things, Thy vnll be done ? Beautiful and just sub- 
mission ! — homage from man to God ! — wise and pious 
dependence ! But remember that the orphan says it ; 
that the mourning mother says it, whose child has just 
perished ; that the widow says. Thy will be done, whose 

inward soul that will has smitten, who has just now 
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buried all her earthly blessings in the grave. If while 
you repeat these words yourself, you should hear a sob 
from her who is praying by your side, if the words are 
faintly uttered, if there is a short agony, or tears are 
mingled with this prayer, pity the unhappy widow, 
forgive this weakness, and feel as a Christian ought to 
feel for the wretchedness of human life. 

There is no picture in this wide extent of human 
misery more cruel than that of the widow wakening to 
life and recollection after the burial of her husband — 
a young and inexperienced woman, with children look- 
ing up to her for protection and support! Where is 
the arm in which I trusted ? Where is the provider of 
bread ? Where is he who toiled before the sun for his 
children, and after the sun, who never reproached us 
for his labour ; who gave us all, and who loved us with 
all his heart and soul every hour and every minute of 
his life ? 

Unhappy woman ! Attend to her helplessness. I just 
give you the case as it has often struck my own feelings 
when I have been engaged in these kind of scenes. 
Consider the helplessness of this poor creature. When 
the husband lived, and he lived yesterday, there was a 
trade, there was skill, there was activity ; there was the 
means of combating the difficulties and procuriag the 
comforts of life. No noise to-day, no cheerful noise of 
the artificer; there lie the tools, and there is the un- 
finished task ! And what can the poor creature do but 
fling herself down upon the sad remains, and call for 
help to God ? 

The first consideration which urges us is, that the 
person upon whom the evil falls is so totally inadequate 
to meet the evil. She can know nothing of trade ; she 
can have no pretensions to mechanical skill; she is 
ignorant of the frauds of the world ; she is eminently 
exposed to its temptations; she is occupied with the 
eare of children ; and, above all, is in a state of agitation 
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and overwhelming grief, which renders her utterly in- 
capable of using the few resources which may be in her 
power: — and here at this point it is that our Society has 
such real claims to your attention and support. It is 
not that this very woman wiU not hereafter fall, under 
our guidance, into some regular plan of supporting her 
children and herself: but she cannot do it now; she 
cannot do it till she has forgotten the last expiring look 
turned to her ; she cannot do it while she feels the con- 
vulsive pressure of the hand ; she cannot do it while 
the sound of the last earth on the coffin is in her hear- 
ing ; she cannot do it while her heart is breaking, nor 
shall she ! — nor will we ever cease to be there — sent by 
God to the widows and the orphans. Thinking we 
have not lived in vain if we can minister to such 
wretchedness; believing we shall be forgotten if we 
forget ; striving by these humble charities, and by this 
pity, to draw down upon our own sins and infirmities 
the compassion and forgiveness of Christ. 

I wish that many here present could witness the. 
effects produced by the visits of the members of the 
Society at this epoch. It is like a man stopped in his 
fall into a great gulf — like a perishing being plucked 
from the waters! The unhappy woman has never 
heard of the existence of the Society; can hardly be 
made to believe that a society of persons whom she has 
never seen can be occupied with her misfortunes. Then 
when she understands our object, and is made sure of 
our protection, the first sunbeam that enters the heart, 
the return of hope, the look at the children, and the 
look up to God ! and the tears, and prayers, and the 
distressing overwhelming gratitude, would tell you in a 
moment that we are engaged in the work of Christ, and 
that it is no work of idle and foolish compassion that 
we ask for your assistance and support. 

You have no conception of the distress which takes 

place in great cities. Do not imagine that in our 
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first visits to the wretched widow we are occupied 
merely in advice and in recommending plans for the 
future support of the family ; we are often forced to 
come with food and raiment, to appease the cravings of 
immediate hunger: the object has often been to save 
the widow and her children from death — and death from 
mere famine. I could tell you of scenes which fall under 
our cognisance, which woidd embitter pleasure, and give 
a feeling of guilt to those who never cast a thought on 
their fellow-creatures. I remember a case of death 
from fever of a very malignant description: the hus- 
band had been buried that morning ; the furniture had 
been seized by creditors ; and on the ground, on a rug — 
almost the only thing left in the room — lay a young 
mother, with her three children, in diflTerent stages of 
the same complaint of which the husband died. It is 
not the language of exaggeration, but there was not 
literally one morsel of food in the house for these un- 
happy beings ! Do you think that the man who saw 
this can ever forget it ? Do you think that what he 
says for such a charity he does not say anxiously and 
from the bottom of his heart? And who discovered 
these objects ? — who led the members of the Society to 
a knowledge of their misery ? Two young women of rank 
and opulence, who might have passed their evening in 
the highest circle of amusement and dissipation. I saw 
these two saints of God upon their knees ministering to 
the sick widow and her children. I longed for the 
sceptic and the atheist, and the disbeliever in Christ ! 
Never was the Gospel so preached ; it would have borne 
down all reason — no heart could have stood it — no 
tongue could have answered it. 

Consider how one misfortune commonly generates 
another in this world. It is not only the unprotected 
state of widowhood, it is not only the loss of the dearest 
human being upon earth, but in a great majority of 
instances sudden poverty breaks in ; the person upon 
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whom the confidence of the public was founded is no 
more; credit can be no longer sustained; every man 
claims his own, nobody wiU wait; there is no mercy 
for the unhappy widow ; the substance is seized upon, 
and torn to pieces, before accuracy can examine, or 
friendship protect ; and irreparable poverty is added to 
one of the greatest of human afflictions. 

No mean exasperation is the suddenness of the evil ; 
no time for preparation ; no gradual descent from happi- 
ness to misery, from prosperity to deep affliction. In the 
exercise of some dangerous calling the common people 
are brought home dead or mortally wounded, and the 
dismal chamber of the poor is full of the loudest lamen- 
tation, and the wildest alarm. How is it possible to 
guard against this? Where is the young and poor 
couple who suppose that either of them are to die sud- 
denly? How is it possible that they can speculate on 
such an accident? What provision could they make 
against this frailty of human life ? If they had wisely 
and systematically impressed it upon their minds, some- 
thing must have been saved; but this is beyond the 
wisdom and prudence we have a right to expect from 
the young and the poor. They are calamities which 
have their remedy only in the Christian law ; in those 
feelings which the Gospel inspires, and in those arduous 
exertions which no labour can weary, no difficulty in- 
timidate, and no intensity of human suflTering can drive 
to abandon wretchedness, and to despair of its relief. 
Speculate upon death all men must, and do, but then 
not upon this death; upon death in old age — upon 
death after children were reared up — upon death after 
subsistence was acquired ; but the frightful separation 
of two young persons — youthful life turned to dust 
and ashes. All this it is true might happen, and ought 
to have been anticipated in strict wisdom ; but, prac- 
tically speaking, who does exercise himself in this wise 

anticipation of every future evil, which by any possible 
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contingency might be his lot ? How can life be carried 
on without some share of hope and some confidence in 
our fortunes ? Forgive two persons who have joined 
their hopes and wishes and a^Pfections, if they have too 
closely veiled the picture of everlasting separation. It 
has often struck me the numberless passages in Scrip- 
ture which authorise and support our charity, and the 
deep impression which this species of wretchedness 
seems to have made on the sacred writers: — " Ye shall 
not afflict any widow." " The fatherless and widow 
shall eat and be satisfied." " Thou shalt not take the 
raiment of the widow to pledge." " The sheaf in the 
field shall be for the fatherless and widow." " I caused 
the widow's heart to sing for joy." " Judge the father- 
less, plead for the widow." " Woe unto you Pharisees, 
for you devour widows' houses." And that beautiful 
passage of the Scripture I have chosen for my text, 
"Pure religion, and undefiled, before God and the Father, 
is this. To visit the fatherless and widows in their afflic- 
tion." 

Every where in the Gospel our blessed Saviour is the 
advocate for the weak, the humble, the lowly, and the 
forgotten; every where the enemy of pride, of pomp, 
of ostentation, of oppression, and of opulence, which 
carries hardness of heart in its train. " Suffer little 
children to come unto me, for of such is the kingdom 
of God." God heard the humble and contrite publican, 
before the boasting Pharisee ; and this little narrative 
you aU know is told of the widow by him whom no 
human calamity escaped. " And Jesus sat over against 
the treasury, and beheld how people cast money into 
the treasury ; and many that were rich cast in much. 
And there came a certain poor widow, and she threw in 
two mites, which make a farthing. And he called unto 
him his disciples, and saith to them. Verily I say unto 
you, that this poor widow hath cast in more than they all 
which have cast into the treasury : for all they, did cast 
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in of their abundance ; but she of her want did cast in 
all that she had, even all her living." A poor unknown 
woman sacrificing from a sense of duty her all, her 
two mites that were to purchase bread! and the Son 
of God looking at the deed ! Who knows but that this 
widow may have brought a blessing upon her sisters of 
misfortune by this very action ? — who knows but that 
the beauty of the deed may have awakened men's hearts 
to the unhappiness of widows, and given dignity to their 
mean estate ? — that colleges, that almshouses, that cha- 
rities like ours, may not have sprung from these memo- 
rable words ? — who knows but that the very repetition 
of them may this day awaken some Christian to think 
of us, and of his abundance to cast into our treasury ? 

But the story of the widow and her mite is a fact, not 
a miracle. It is the common effect which misery pro- 
duces upon the human heart. Misfortune is the parent 
of compassion : those who feel most for your sufferings 
are sufferers. Will it be believed that we found in the 
family of a widow four orphan children, whom herself 
and her late husband had in addition to their own 
family voluntarily adopted, and brought up. Was not 
this the mite in the treasury ? Are all our efforts from 
the first planning of the Society to this hour comparable 
to the compassion and charity of these poor people? 
The reliever was relieved, the pitier pitied, the sup- 
porter supported. We indulged this blessed woman in 
all her feelings of affection to this adopted family ; nor 
could we have done otherwise ; nothing would have in- 
duced this heroic woman to separate the children of her 
body from the children of her compassion. Common 
death, common life for us all, was her word ; the same 
hunger, or the same bread. My husband did it : I have 
fed them too long to leave them ; and then she kissed 
them all with loud and piercing cries, which told us 
what to do, as much as if the voice of God had spoken 
from heaven ; and it was the voice of God which speaks 
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in all the great events of life, and passes from one man's 
heart to another's, and is heard with deep mapvel, and 
in silence obeyed. 

There is nothing which convinces me more of the 
fine nature of man, than the undoubted pleasure derived 
from benevolent actions. It seems to be the right way 
of living; the aliment that agrees; the system which suits 
every part of the frame ; the action which exactly is 
made for it. Try this. They are not the mere words 
of the pulpit, but a plain honest statement of human 
feelings. If you happen to have gone along with the 
current of the world, if the only question you ask is, 
What fresh amusement to-day ? what novelty ? what is 
there striking and new? how are my eyes to be dazzled? 
how are my senses to be gratified? try such sort of 
scenes as these — try the effects of humanity on your 
happiness. Look at the astonishment of the poor when 
they see a gentleman or a lady coming into their room 
in some alley of this vast city. Who sent him ? How 
did he know about us ? How could he find his way to 
this miserable place ? Will- he help us ? And then the 
prostration, and the blessings, and the thanks to God, 
and the prayers, and the ecstasy of happiness, the rush 
of hope to the heart when the relief is known. I do 
not know whom I am addressing, but I am sure no 
man, however rich, or powerful, or famous, has ever 
tasted of purer, higher, and more lasting pleasure than 
this. But it is the business and the duty of a preacher 
to ask his congregation, to ask every individual of his 
congregation, what they are doing to deserve immortal 
life. The bee works for the hive, the ant for his winter 
heap. The Christian, too, must labour for eternal life, 
and lay up provision for the day of God. 

And do not imagine, I pmy you, that individual 
charity will effectually supply the place of our Society. 
We are always here, some one of our members is 
always present, for the investigation of cases, and for 
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the relief of wants ; we are accustomed to this species 
of benevolence ; we have too much experience to 
allow of any attempts at imposition; we know what 
is really wanted on such occasions; we have walked 
long in this path of misery, and have traced it to the 
very gulf of despair. If the object be not only to give, 
but to give prudently and discreetly, trust your gift to 
those, who, combining for noble purposes, have pursued 
them with successful wisdom. 

Great and sudden grief, as may be supposed, produces 
very different effects in different human beings. A very 
common effect is stupefaction — an apparent suspension 
of all the intellectual powers. No tears, nor sighs, nor 
paroxysms, but a fixed, immovable silent grief, appa- 
rently hardly conscious of what has happened ; a fright- 
ful tranquillity which bids fair to extinguish reason, and 
by the intensity of the struggle to destroy life. I have 
always found one cure for this, and have blessed God 
who has given such goodness. Up rises the poor crea- 
ture when you talk to her of her children ; and with a 
body wasted by watching on the sick bed of her hus- 
band, and with a heart breaking with agony, brings^ 
out the meal and the cruse, and divides the scanty* 
morsels unfit for the support of life. 

But there is the cheerful picture as well as the gloomy 
one. These poor women commonly evince the most ex- 
treme desire not to be troublesome and dependent upon 
the funds of the Society. There is no exertion they 
wiU not make, no honest industry they do not display, 
to procure an independent support for themselves and 
their children. It is not general support that is wanted 
in this great distress, but support and encouragement 
for a moment too terrible for the firmest minds. Strength 
and aid against the sudden incursion of ruin, death, 
famine, sickness, confusion, and every evil which can be 
levelled upon an unhappy woman ; and if you can be 
moved by heroism, the heroism I have seen of widowed 
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women acting and suffering for their children, baffles 
every description I can attempt to give you. And where 
is it exercised ? and who knows it ? In an obscure room 
in some alley of this immense city. Your virtues are 
known, and remarked, and rewarded by public appro- 
bation. If you make a sacrifice, it is taJked of; if you 
submit to a privation, it is praised ; but who thinks of 
such poor creatures as these ? And yet steady to the 
great interest of her children, for years and years upon 
bread alone, tasting not the fresh air, seeing not the 
sun, deeply intent upon her daily labour, the poor 
woman leads on her children to mature life ; and if you 
saw her, you would bear with her weakness, and rever- 
ence the warmth of human affections : the image of him 
who is gone, is always before her eyes, and his name 
always upon her lips ; and perhaps there is some little 
memorial she shows you of happy times and days that 
are gone, and you see that the poor creature is striving 
to do as she thinks he would have done. Alas, striving 
with other strength and other skill, and with diminished 
means, to carry on the unequal war of life ; but why tire 
you with these details ? No man here present, however 
nigh his fortunes, can doubt of the real existence of such 
scenes as these. We talk of human life as a journey — 
a journey it is, but how differently is that journey per- 
formed ! — there are some who come forth girt, and shod, 
and mantled, to walk on velvet lawns and smooth terraces, 
where every gale is arrested, and every beam is tempered ; 
there are others who walk on the alpine paths of life, 
against driving misery, and through stormy sorrows, and 
over sharp afflictions — walk, with bare feet and naked 
breast, jaded, mangled, and chilled ! To us these scenes 
of widowed misery are of daily occurrence ; and we ask 
your assistance with a solemn promise that every shil- 
ling with which we are intrusted, shall be patiently and 
affectionately administered in furtherance of this great 
charity. Many fatherless children look to you, many 
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widowed women wait for your help : this is their hope 
for the year ; and from the ahns of this day the child is 
to be put out to service, or the room is to be repaired, 
or the mother is to seek for fresh medical relief. A 
little happiness is to break into chambers of sorrow, and 
a little hope to enter into dreary hearts. Join with us 
in furthering these little prospects of humble happiness, 
and let us tell them to-morrow that God has touched 
the hearts of the rich and the great; that we have been 
heard by those who feel that " Pure religion, and unde- 
filed, before God and the Father, is this,' To visit the 
fatherless and widows in their affliction." 
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SERMON VII. 



ON RELIGIOUS TOLERATION. 



Col. iii. 12, 13. 

Put on, as the elect of Gody kindness, humbleness of mind, meek^ 
ness, long-suffering, forbearing one another, and forgiving one 
another. 

The Church of England, in its wisdom and piety, has 
very properly ordained that a day of thanksgiving should 
be set apart, in which we may return thanks to Almighty 
God, for the mercies vouchsafed to this nation in their 
escape from the dreadful plot planned for the destruction 
of the Sovereign and his Parliament, — the forerunner, 
no doubt, of such sanguinary scenes as were suited to 
the manners of that age, and must have proved the in- 
evitable consequence of such enormous wickedness and 
cruelty. Such an escape is a fair and lawful foundation 
for national piety. And it is a comely and Christian 
sight to see the magistrates and high authorities of the 
land obedient to the ordinances of the Church, and hold- 
ing forth to their fellow-subjects a wise example of na- 
tional gratitude and serious devotion. This use of this 
day is deserving of every commendation. The idea that 
Almighty God does sometimes exercise a special provi- 
dence for the preservation of a whole people is justified 
by Scripture, is not repugnant to reason, and can pro- 
duce nothing but feelings and opinions favourable to 
virtue and religion. 

Another wise and lawful use of this day is an honest 
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self-congratulation that we have burst through those 
bands which the Roman Catholic priesthood would im- 
pose upon human judgment ; that the Protestant Church 
not only permits, but exhorts, every man to appeal from 
human authority to the Scriptures ; that it makes of the 
clergy guides and advisers, not masters and oracles ; 
that it discourages vain and idle ceremonies, unmeaning 
observances, and hypocritical pomp; and encourages 
freedom in thinking upon religion, and simplicity in 
religious forms. It is impossible that any candid man 
should not observe the marked superiority of the Pro- 
testant over the Catholic faith in these particulars ; and 
diflScult that any pious man should not feel grateful to 
Almighty Providence for escape from danger which 
would have plunged this country afresh into so many 
errors and so many absurdities. 

I hope in this condemnation of the Catholic religion 
(in which I most sincerely join its bitterest enemies), I 
shall not be so far mistaken as to have it supposed that 
I would convey the slightest approbation of any laws 
which disqualify or incapacitate any class of men from 
civil offices on account of religious opinions. I regard 
all such laws as fatal and lamentable mistakes in legisla- 
tion ; they are mistakes of troubled times, and half-bar- 
barous ages. All Europe is gradually emerging from 
their influence. This country has lately, with the en- 
tire consent of its Prelates, made a noble and successful 
effort, by the abolition of some of the most obnoxious 
laws of this class. In proportion as such example is 
followed, the enemies of Church and State will be 
diminished, and the foundation of peace, order, and 
happiness be strengthened. These are my opinions, 
which I mention, not to convert you, but to guard my- 
self from misrepresentation. It is my duty, — it is my 
wish, — it is the subject of this day to point out those 
evils of the Catholic religion from which we have es- 
caped ; but I should be to the last degree concerned, if 
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a condemnation of theological errors were to be construed 
into an approbation of laws, which I cannot but consider 
as deeply marked by a spirit of intolerance. I, there- 
fore, beg you to remember that I record these opinions, 
not for the purpose of converting any one to them, which 
would be an abuse of the privilege of addressing you 
from the pulpit, not that I attach the slightest degree 
of importance to them because they are mine ; but merely 
to guard myself from misrepresentation upon a point on 
which all men's passions are, at this moment, so power- 
fully excited. 

I have said that, at this moment, aU men's passions 
are powerfully excited on this subject. If this be true, 
it points out to me my line of duty. I must use my 
endeavours to guard against the abuse of this day ; to 
take care that the principles of sound reason are not 
lost sight of ; and that such excitement, instead of rising 
into dangerous vehemence, is calmed into active and 
useful investigation of the subject. 

I shall, therefore, on the present occasion, not inves- 
tigate generally the duties of charity and forbearance, 
but of charity and forbearance in religious matters; of 
that Christian meekness and humility which prevent the 
intrusion of bad passions into religious concerns, and 
keep calm and pure the mind intent upon eternity. And 
remember, I beg of you, that the rules I shall oflTer you 
for the observance of Christian charity, are general and 
of universal application. What you choose to do, and 
which way you incline upon any particular question, 
are, and can be, no concern of mine. It would be the 
height of arrogance and presumption in me, or in any 
other minister of God's word, to interfere on such points ; 
I only endeavour to teach that spirit of forbearance and 
charity, which (though it cannot always prevent differ- 
ences upon religious points) will insure that these 
differences are carried on with Christian gentleness. I 
have endeavoured to lay dovm these rules for difference 
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with care and moderation ; and, if you will attend to 
them patiently, I think you will agree with me, that 
however the practice of them may be forgotten, the pro- 
priety of them cannot be denied. 

It would always be easier to fall in with human pas- 
sions than to resist them ; but the ministers of God 
must do their duty through evil report, and through 
good report ; neither prevented nor excited by the in- 
terests of the present day. They must teach those 
general truths which the Christian religion has com- 
mitted to their care, and upon which the happiness and 
peace of the world depend. 

In pressing upon you the great duty of religious cha- 
rity, the inutility of the opposite defect of religious 
violence first oflfers itself to, and indeed obtrudes itself 
upon, my notice. The evil of diflference of opinion 
must exist ; it admits of no cure. The wildest visionary 
does not now hope he can bring his fellow-creatures to 
one standard of faith. If history has taught us any one 
thing, it is that mankind, on such sort of subjects, will 
form their own opinions. Therefore to want charity in 
religious matters is at least useless; it hardens error, 
and provokes recrimination: but it does not enlighten 
those whom we wish to reclaim, nor does it extend doc- 
trines which to us appear so clear and indisputable. 
But to do wrong, and to gain nothing by it, is surely to 
add folly to fault, and to proclaim an understanding not 
led by the rule of reason, as well as a disposition unre- 
gulated by the Christian faith. 

Religious charity requires that we should not judge 
any sect of Christians by the representations of their 
enemies alone, without hearing and reading what they 
have to say in their own defence ; it requires only, of 
course, to state such a rule to procure for it general 
admission. No man can pretend to say that such a rule 
is not founded upon the plainest principles of justice — 
upon those plain principles of justice which no one 
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thinks of violating in the ordinary concerns of life ; and 
yet I fear that rule is not always very strictly adhered 
to in religious animosities. Religious hatred is often 
founded on tradition, often*on hearsay, often on the mis- 
representations of notorious enemies ; without inquiry, 
without the slightest examination of opposite reasons 
and authorities, or consideration of that which the ac- 
cused party has to offer for defence or explanation. It 
is impossible, I admit, to examine every thing ; many 
have not talents, many have not leisure, for such pur- 
suits ; many must be contented with the faith in which 
they have been brought up, and must think it the best 
modification of the Christian faith, because thev are told 
it is so. But this imperfect acquaintance with reli- 
gious controversy, though not blameable when it pro- 
ceeds from want of power, and want of opportunity, can 
be no possible justification of violent and acrimonious 
opinions. I would say to the ignorant man, " It is not 
your ignorance I blame ; you have had no means perhaps 
of acquiring knowledge : the circumstances of your life 
have not led to it — may have prevented it ; but then I 
must tell you, if you have not had leisure to inquire, 
you have no right to accuse. If you are unacquainted 
with the opposite arguments — or, knowing, cannot 
balance them — it is not upon you the task devolves of 
exposing the errors, and impugning the opinions of other 
sects." If charity be ever necessary, it is in those who 
know accurately neither the accusation nor the defence. 
If invectives — if rooted antipathy, in religious opinions 
— be ever a breach of Christian rules, it is so in those 
who, not being able to become wise, are not willing to 
become charitable and modest. 

Any candid man acquainted with religious contro- 
versy, >vill, I think, admit that he has frequently, in the 
course of his studies, been astonished by the force of 
arguments with which that cause has been defended, 
which he at first thought to be incapable of any defence 
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at alL Some accusations he has found to be utterly 
groundless ; in others the facts and arguments have 
been mis-stated ; in other instances, the accusation has 
been retorted : in many cases the tenets have been de- 
fended by strong arguments and honest appeal to Scrip- 
ture, in many with consummate acuteness and deep 
learning. So that religious studies often teach to oppo- 
nents, a greater respect for each other's talents, motives, 
and acquirements ; exhibit the real difficulties of the 
subject ; lessen the surprise and anger which are apt to 
be excited by opposition; and, by these means, pro- 
mote that forgiving one another, and forbearing one 
another, which are so powerfully recommended by the 
words of my text. 

A great deal of mischief is done by not attending to 
the limits of interference with each other's religious 
opinions, — by not leaving to the power and wisdom of 
God, that which belongs to God alone. Our holy reli- 
gion consists of some doctrines which influence prac- 
tice, and of others which are purely speculative. If 
religious errors be of the former description, they may, 
perhaps, be fair objects of human interference; but, if 
the opinion is merely theological and speculative, there 
the right of human interference seems to end, because 
the necessity for such interference does not exist. Any 
error of this nature is between the Creator and the 
creature — between the Redeemer and the redeemed. 
If such opinions are not the best opinions which can 
be found, God Almighty will punish the error, if mere 
error seemeth to the Almighty a fit object of punish- 
ment. Why may not man wait if God waits ? Where 
are we called upon in Scripture to pursue men for 
errors purely speculative ? — to assist Heaven in punish- 
ing those offences which belong only to Heaven ? — in 
fighting unasked, for what we deem to be the battles of 
God, — of that patient and merciful God, who pities the 
frailties we do not pity, — who forgives the errors we do 
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not forgive, — who sends rain upon the just and the 
unjust, and maketh his sun to shine upon the evil and 
the good ? 

Another canon of religious charity is to revise, at 
long intervals, the bad opinions we have been compelled, 
or rather our forefathers have been compelled, to form 
of other Christian sects ; to see whether the different 
bias of the age, the more general diffusion of intelligence, 
do not render those tenets less pernicious : that which 
might prove a very great evil under other circumstances, 
and in other times, may perhaps, however weak and 
erroneous, be harmless in these times, and under these 
circumstances. We must be aware, too, that we do not 
mistake recollections for apprehensions, and confound 
together what has past with what is to come — his- 
tory with futurity. For instance, it would be the most 
enormous abuse of this religious institution to imagine 
that such dreadful scenes of wickedness are to be appre- 
hended from the Catholics of the present day, because 
the annals of this country were disgraced by such an 
event two hundred years ago. It would be an enormous 
abuse of this day to extend the crimes of a few des- 
perate wretches to a whole sect ; to fix the passions of 
dark ages upon times of refinement and civilisation. 
All these are mistakes and abuses of this day, which 
violate every principle of Christian charity, endanger 
the peace of society, and give life and perpetuity to 
hatreds, which must perish at one time or another, and 
had better, for the peace of society, perish now. 

It would be religiously charitable, also, to consider 
whether the objectionable tenets, which different sects 
profess, are in their hearts as well as in their books. 
There is unfortunately so much pride where there ought 
to be so much humility, that it is difficult, if not almost 
impossible, to make religious sects abjure or recant the 
doctrines they have once professed. It is not in this 
manner, I fear, that the best and purest churches are 
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ever reformed. But the doctrine gradually becomes ob- 
solete ; and, though not disowned, ceases in fact to be a 
distinguishing characteristic of the sect which professes it. 
These modes of reformation, — this silent antiquation of 
doctrines, — this real improvement, which the parties 
themselves are too wise not to feel, though not wise 
enough to own, must, I am afraid, be generally con- 
ceded to human infirmity. They are indulgences not 
unnecessary to many sects of Christians. The more 
generous method would be to admit error where error 
exists, to say these were the tenets and interpretations 
of dark and ignorant ages; wider inquiry, fresh dis- 
cussion, superior intelligence have convinced us we are 
wrong ; we will act in future upon better and wiser 
principles. This is what men do in laws, arts, and 
sciences ; and happy for them would it be if they used 
the same modest docility in the highest of all concerns. 
But it is, I fear, more than experience will allow us to 
expect ; and therefore the kindest and most charitable 
method is to allow religious sects silently to improve 
without reminding them of, and taunting them with, 
the improvement; without bringing them to the hu- 
miliation of formal disavowal, or the still more per- 
nicious practice of defending what they know to be 
indefensible. The triumphs which proceed from the 
neglect of these principles are not (what they pretend 
to be) the triumphs of religion, but the triumphs of 
personal vanity. The object is not to extinguish dan- 
gerous error with as little pain and degradation as pos- 
sible to him who has fallen into the error: but the 
object is to exalt ourselves, and to depreciate our theo- 
logical opponents, as much as possible, at any expense 
to God's service, and to the real interests of truth and 
religion. 

There is another practice not less common than this, 
and equally uncharitable ; and that is, to represent the 
opinions of the most violent and eager persons who can 
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be met with, as the common and received opinions of 
the whole sect. There are, in every denomination of 
Christians, individuals, by whose opinion or by whose 
conduct the great body would very reluctantly be 
judged. Some men aim at attracting notice by singu- 
larity ; some are deficient in temper ; some in learning : 
some push every principle to the extreme ; distort, over- 
state, pervert ; fill every one to whom their cause is 
dear, with concern that it should have been committed 
to such rash and intemperate advocates. If you wish 
to gain a victory over your antagonists, these are the 
men whose writings you should study, whose opinions 
you should dwell on, and should carefiiUy bring forward 
to notice ; but if you wish, as the elect of Grod, to put 
on kindness and humbleness, meekness and long-suffer- 
ing, — if you wish to forbear and to forgive, it will then 
occur to you that you should seek the true opinions of 
any sect from those only who are approved of, and re- 
verenced by that sect; to whose authority that sect 
defer, and by whose arguments they consider their 
tenets to be properly defended. This may not suit 
your purpose if you are combating for victory ; but it 
is your duty if you are combating for truth ; it is the 
safe, honest, and splendid conduct of him, who never 
writes nor speaks on religious subjects, but that he may 
diffuse the real blessings of religion among his fellow- 
creatures, and restrain the bitterness of controversy by 
the feelings of Christian charity and forbearance. 

Let us also ask ourselves, when we are sitting in 
severe judgment upon the faults, follies, and errors of 
other Christian sects, whether it is not barely possible 
that we have fallen into some mistakes and misrepre- 
sentations ? Let us ask ourselves, honestly and fairly, 
whether we are wholly exempt from prejudice, fixnn 
pride, from obstinate adhesion to what candour calls 
upon us to alter, and to yield ? Are there no violent 
and mistaken members of our own community, by whose 
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conduct we should be loath to be guided — by whose 
tenets we should not choose our faith should be judged ? 
Has Time, that improves all, found nothing in us to 
change for the better ? Amid all the manifold divisions 
of the Christian world, are we the only Christians who, 
without having any thing to learn from the knowledge 
and civilisation of the last three centuries, have started 
up, without infancy, and -without error, into consum- 
mate wisdom and spotless perfection ? 

To listen to enemies as well as friends, is a rule which 
not only increases sense in common life, but is highly 
favourable to the increase of religious candour. You find 
that you are not so free from faults as your friends sup- 
pose, nor so full of faults as your enemies suppose. You 
begin to think it not impossible that you may be as un- 
just to others as they are to you; and that the wisest 
and most Christian scheme is that of mutual indulgence ; 
that it is better to put on, as the elect of God, kindness, 
humbleness, of mind, meekness, long-sufiering ; forbear- 
ing one another, and forgiving one another. 

Some men cannot understand how they are to be 
zealous, if they are candid in religious matters ; how the 
energy, necessary for the one virtue, is compatible with 
the calmness which the other requires. But remember 
that the Scriptures carefully distinguish between laudable 
zeal, and indiscreet zeal ; that the apostles and epistolary 
writers knew they had as much to fear from the over- 
excitement of some men, as from the supineness of others ; 
and in nothing have they laboured more, than in prevent- 
ing religion from arming human passions, instead of al- 
laying them, and rendering those principles a source of 
mutual jealousy and hatred, which were intended for 
universal peace. I admit that indiiference sometimes 
puts on the appearance of candour ; but though there is 
a counterfeit, yet there is a reality ; and the imitation 
proves the value of the original ; because men only at- 
tempt to multiply the appearances of useful and import- 
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ant things. The object is to be at the same time pious 
to God and charitable to man ; to render your own faith 
as pure and perfect as possible, not only without hatred 
of those who differ from you, but with a constant recol- 
lection that it is possible, in spite of thought and study, 
that you may have been mistaken, — that other sects may 
be right, — and that a zeal in his service, which God does 
not want, is a very bad excuse for those ba^ passions 
which his sacred word condemns. 

Lastly, I would suggest that many differences between 
sects are of less importance than the furious zeal of many 
men would make them. Are the tenets of any sect of 
such a description, that we believe they will be saved 
under the Christian faith ? Do they fulfil the common 
duties of life ? Do they respect property ? Are they 
obedient to the laws ? Do they speak the truth ? If all 
these things are right, the violence of hostility may 
surely submit to some little softness and relaxation; 
honest difference of opinion cannot call for such entire 
separation and complete antipathy : such zeal as this, if 
it be zeal, and not something worse, is not surely zeal 
according to discretion. 

The arguments, then, which I have adduced in support 
of the great principles of religious charity are, that vio- 
lence upon such subjects is rarely or ever foimd to be 
useful ; but generally to produce effects opposite to 
those which are intended. I have observed, that religious 
sects are not to be judged from the representations of 
their enemies ; but that they are to be heard for them- 
selves, in the pleadings of their best writers, not in the 
representations of those whose intemperate zeal is a mis- 
fortune to the sect to which they belong. If you will 
study the principles of your religious opponents, you 
will often find your contempt and hatred lessened, in 
proportion as you are better acquainted with what you 
despise. Many religious opinions, which are purely 
speculative, are without the limits of human interference. 
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In the numerous sects of Christianity, interpreting our 
religion in very opposite manners, all cannot be right. 
Imitate the forbearance and long-suffering of God, who 
throws the mantle of his mercy over all, and who will 
probably save, on the last day, the piously right and the 
piously wrong, seeking Jesus in humbleness of mind. 
Do not drive religious sects to the disgrace (or to what 
they foolishly think the disgrace) of formally 'disavowing 
.tenets they once professed, but concede something to 
human weakness ; and, when the tenet is virtually given 
up, treat it as if it were actually given up ; and always 
consider it to be very possible that you yourself may 
have made mistakes, and fallen into erroneous opinions, 
as well as any other sect to which you are opposed. If 
you put on these dispositions, and this tenor of mind, 
you cannot be guilty of any religious fault, take what 
part you will in the religious disputes which appear to 
be coming on the world. If you choose to perpetuate 
the restrictions upon your fellow-creatures, no one has a 
right to caU you bigoted ; if you choose to do them away, 
no one has any right to call you lax and indifferent : 
you have done your utmost to do right, and whether you 
err, or do not err, in your mode of interpreting the 
Christian religion, you show at least that you have 
caught its heavenly spirit, — that you have put on, as 
the elect of God, kindness, humbleness of mind, meek- 
ness, long-suffering, forbearing one another, and forgiv- 
ing one another. 

I have thus endeavoured to lay before you the uses 
and abuses of this day ; and, having stated the great 
mercy of God's interference, and the blessings this 
country has secured to itself in resisting the errors, and 
follies, and superstitions of the Catholic Church, I have 
endeavoured that this just sense of our own superiority 
should not militate against the sacred principles of 
Christian charity. That charity which I ask of others, 
I ask also for myself. I am sure I am preaching before 
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those who will think (whether they agree with me or 
not) that I have spoken conscientiously, and from good 
motives, and from honest feelings, on a very difficult 
subject,— not sought for by me, but devolving upon me 
in the course of duty ; — in which I should have been 
heartily ashamed of myself (as you would have beeii 
ashamed of me), if I had thought only how to flatter 
and please, or thought of any thing but what I hope 
I always do think of in the pulpit, — that I am placed 
here by God to tell truth, and to do good. 

I shall conclude my sermon, (pushed, I am afraid, 
already to an unreasonable length,) by reciting to you a 
very short and beautiful apologue, taken from the Rabbi- 
nical writers. It is, I believe, quoted by Bishop Taylor 
in his " Holy Living and Dying." I have not now ac- 
cess to that book, but I quote it to you from memory ; 
and should be made truly happy if you would quote it 
to others from memory also. 

"As Abraham was sitting in the door of his tent, 
there came unto him a wayfaring man ; and Abraham 
gave him water for his feet, and set bread before him. 
And Abraham said unto him, * Let us now worship the 
Lord our God before we eat of this bread.' And the 
wayfaring man said unto Abraham, ' I will not worship 
the Lord thy God, for thy God is not my God ; but I 
will worship my God, even the God of my fathers.' But 
Abraham was exceeding wroth ; and he rose up to put 
the wayfaring man forth from the door of his tent. And 
the voice of the Lord was heard in the tent, — ' Abra- 
ham, Abraham ! have I borne with this man for three- 
score and ten years, and canst not thou bear with him 
for one hour?'" 
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SERMON VIII. 



ON KING Charles's martyrdom. 



Judges, xvii. 6. 

In those days there was no king in Israel^ hut every man did 

that which was right in his own eyes. 

The nature of our service this day is to commemorate, 
with humility, and prayer, and fasting, the lamentable 
tragedy which has disgraced the annals of our history ; 
and to deprecate the wrath of Almighty God, who 
scatters punishment and reward among the nations of 
the earth. The executors of this bloody deed are the 
more inexcusable, because, with proper discretion, and 
proper humanity, they might have gone down to pos- 
terity, not as taerciless and lawless regicides, but as the 
wise and bold defenders of English liberty, and English 
rights ; for I need not observe, that we are not here to 
defend the measures of this unhappy monarch, but to 
regret his violent and unlawful end : we are not here to 
condemn those who withstood his tyrannical and arbi- 
trary measures, but those who had the folly not to see 
that the violence of his death would throw a glory over 
his name which his actions might not have deserved ; 
and that the cause of freedom was disgraced, by this 
monstrous violation of law and justice. 

But the death of the monarch (great as that crime 
was) was not the only crime imputable to these men, 
— for crimes are seldom single ; but when once men 
have broken great rules, they think that they cannot 
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recede, and that their only safety is to advance in the 
same bad track, and to hide a bad crime by a worse. 
With the monarch, the Church was destroyed ; and in 
those days, not only was there " no king in Israel," but 
there was no established temple of God. Every man 
prayed as he listed, and " did that which was right in his 
own eyes;" and here I cannot help remarking, that our 
excellent Church ought in fairness to derive some present 
security from its ancient misfortunes. Many foolish 
men, many bad men, and many conceited men, object to 
the Church of England, — think the wealth of the Church 
excessive, object to its doctrines, dislike its discipline, 
and would, if they could, put an end to its existence. To 
such men I would reply, All this has been already tried. 
The Church has been once destroyed ; its revenues 
seized, its possessions pillaged, its members persecuted, 
its prelates banished and murdered, its pastors driven 
into exile, and doomed to poverty, over all the face of 
Europe. And what was the end of all this ? Why, 
that after twenty years of this licentious exemption 
from air ecclesiastical rule. Englishmen came and rebuilt 
their ancient altars, brought back their ancient pastors, 
restored their prelates, whom death had spared, and re- 
instated the Church in all its ancient wealth and ancient 
splendour. And was this done by conquest? was it 
done by the co-operation of any great military power ? 
No : — there was not a sword drawn by a spoiler of the 
Church ; there was not a spear lifted up by the enemies 
of the house of God; there was not a word heard in 
defence of their blasphemy and sacrilege ! Every where, 
and in one moment, the people rose up spontaneously to 
re-establish the ancient order of things, —to recover the 
tranquillity, which they had formerly enjoyed under the 
Church, — to regain that wise and temperate instruction 
they had received from the Church, and to replace be- 
fore their eyes those models of piety, learning, and 
moderation, from which in days of yore they had learnt 
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their lesson of Christianity. And during the eclipse of 
the Church, and before its restoration, (mark that 
period, and let it be a lesson to all rash and incon- 
siderate reformers,) every tie was removed, every master 
silenced, every teacher mute ! To instruct others it was 
not necessary to be instructed, — to make others think, 
it was not necessary to have thought; the desk was open, 
the pulpit was open, precedent was nothing, authority 
was nothing; " but every man did what was good in his 
own eyes." 

The result you all know. Every lover of intellectual 
liberty is ashamed of that period ; the world was inun- 
dated with the most disgusting nonsense, and the most 
blasphemous familiarity. The follies of these over- 
turners of establishments have flung upon the cause of 
religion a degree of derision and ridicule from which it 
has been slowly recovering ever since. These are the 
histories which should be brought forward in these 
times, and urged as rigorously, as they may be I am 
sure honourably and wisely, upon the enemies of esta- 
blishments. You are wearied of your established clergy : 
we are too common for you, and too quiet ! — we move 
too much in a routine — there is not enough of energy 
and of enthusiasm ! Why then look upon that melan- 
choly shipwreck of the human understanding, when 
men were left to themselves ! Look at the fifth-mon- 
archy men, and the believers in a millennium, and all 
the insane creeds which were introduced by the mur- 
derers of their monarch, and tell me what security you 
have, if the Church were destroyed to-morrow, that the 
same scenes of nonsense and violence would not be 
acted over again upon the earth. I am sure they would 
be acted over again ! Folly would lead on to folly, and 
violence would increase upon violence ! The floods of 
fanaticism are towering on each side of us, as they did 
on the Israelites at the Red Sea ! By the help of God 
this danger will pass away, and we shall land on a place 
of safety and of peace. 
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One great use in the commemoration of such stu- 
pendous national events as these, is, to learn lessons of 
future wisdom, and to improve from faults that are past 
and irretrievable, but not devoid of instruction. The 
perpetrators of thb dreadful calamity (certainly not in 
this part of their conduct) meant well ; they had great 
and serious evils to complain of, and they were sincere 
in their desire to apply a remedy to them ; they were, 
moreover, many of them, men of great ability, who 
acted upon reflection, and when they altered, rneant to 
improve. There is nothing more remarkable than the 
error and imperfection of their views, the mistakes into 
which they fell, and the very unexpected consequences 
to which their measures gave birth. These lessons 
should teach mankind, modesty in political changes, 
should impress upon them the extreme difficulty and 
danger of change, and render them modest in their pre- 
dictions, and circumspect in their means. It is right, 
it is wise in human beings to improve their public con- 
dition ; it is often extremely dangerous not to do so — 
for as man alters, the laws under which he lives must 
alter also ; and better to do this gradually, and occa- 
sionally, and intentionally, than with violence, at long 
intervals, and from necessity. It is not therefore change 
which this day of King Charles's Mart3a'dom shoiild 
teach us to dread, (for man has no choice — he must 
alter,) but it is the spirit with which change is made I 
dread; — the multitude of changers, — their ignorance, 
their violence, their want of modesty, their imperception 
of the difficulty of the subject, and the alarming con- 
fidence with which such things are talked of — as if it 
were much the same task to alter a piece of matter, as 
to meddle with the passions and interests of mankind ! 
I would say to such men, the actions of those men 
alluded to on this day of fast, are brought into our 
Church service to teach you a lesson of moral and reli- 
gious wisdom ; they meant to extinguish monarchy for 
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ever — in a few years they brought it back without 
restriction or terms : they waged war against establish- 
ments, and they soon made them the objects of universal 
desire. Your intentions may be better, but your dis- 
appointments may be as great. Revering monarchy, 
you may, by fatal changes injure it in the hearts and aflTec- 
tions of the people ; you may intend the improvement 
of the Church, and may be laying a foundation for its 
destruction. Do what the circumstances of the times 
require, but remember the awful difficulty of what is to 
be done ; and remember also, that where the great in- 
terests of a people are at stake, you are awfully respon- 
sible to Almighty God for what you do. 

There is a great lesson also to be derived from the 
celebration of this fast, for kings and governors, as well 
as for the people. They should remember that the 
ultimate object of kingly government is not their power, 
but the happiness of the people committed to their 
charge ; whom, as our form of service has it, they are 
to strive to keep in wealth, peace, and godliness ; they 
are to listen with patience to the wants and grievances 
of their people, and to use the utmost zeal and care for 
their correction ; they are to remember that the people 
have, upon every principle of justice, a right to share 
in the management of their own affairs ; and that all 
the outward forms of respect paid to royalty are not 
the acknowledgments of servitude, but are made to in- 
crease the reverence for, and to facilitate the operations 
of the executive government. If this unfortunate 
monarch had been imbued with these notions, and had 
acted upon these principles, he would have avoided his 
ignominious and tragical death, and have spared to 
English history an everlasting disgrace and reproach. ^ 

Another moral for princes to be derived from this 
transaction is, the immense importance of preserving 
good faith between king and people. In the transactions 
of common life, want 6f faith and plain dealing neces- 
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sarily produce the greatest disturbance in human affairs, 
and it is not only an injury, but it is an insult ; as the 
man who circumvents another seems by such an act to 
possess, or at least to claim, a greater reach of under- 
standing than the other : it is always among individuals 
deeply resented, and bitterly remembered ; but a breach 
of faith in him who is to watch over our prosperity, who 
is to guard us from evil, who is the fountain of honour, 
the dispenser of punishment, in whose hands are the 
sword of war, and the olive branch of peace, the man 
whose actions are written down by the living historian, 
read by distant posterity, which confer fame, and entail 
disgrace upon us, and sink us or raise us among the 
nations of the earth ; that kings should be associated 
with the ideas of insincerity and bad faith, must of 
course produce the most painful and tremendous effects 
upon human happiness. The firmness of the royal 
martyr, his real piety, and the correct morals of his 
private life, are subjects of the greatest commendation ; 
but he never appears to have appreciated, as he ought to 
have appreciated, the immense advantage of sincerity 
and plain dealing. 

The commemoration of these great events is of use, 
because they remind us all of the uncertainty of human 
grandeur, and of the perilous and distressing world in 
which we are placed. The block, and the throne ! the 
head anointed with oil, and the blood flowing from the 
axe! Such vicissitudes paint the state of human 
life ! they have been acted over again in some of the 
countries of Europe within our memory ; and we have 
seen the priests and nobles of France living in wretch- 
edness upon the humble charity they met with here : lay 
up those principles and dispositions then, which no politi- 
cal changes can change, and which under every aspect of 
society must advance you in favour with God and man. 
What if men in a moment of cowardice and despon- 
dency yield their fair rights, and reduce themselves to 
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the situation of slaves, need they alter or sway your 
firm adhesion to the will of a greater master ? Suppose 
they rage against all law and all government, they can- 
not efface the tables of the Divine law written on your 
heart. If they shut the book of the Gospel, and madly 
say. We will live only by the light of reason, can they 
put out in you the inward light ? can they stop that 
secret intercourse between you and your Redeemer ? or 
avert those prayers which day and night you are send- 
ing up to the throne of grace ? And these troublesome 
times, such as the fast of this day recalls to our painful 
recollection, enlarge the theatre on which God calls you 
to act : they are not such periods of existence as any 
man who could choose his own period would prefer to 
exist in ; but they certainly may afford an opportunity of 
serving God more fervently, and may much enlarge the 
sphere, and inultiply the opportunities of piety. There 
are in many minds the seeds of qualities which in quiet 
times are not wanted, and are not known and noticed ; 
but are in the perilous times of the world brought for- 
ward to light and glory ! Therefore if ease be gone, and 
quiet sacrificed, yet new opportunities may occur of 
acting for the happiness of man, and the glory of God ; 
and men may find themselves playing a great part on 
the theatre of life, who under common circumstances 
would have been useless and obscure ; but as I have 
before said, and again repeat, the great use of com- 
memorating these fearful passages of history, is, to take 
care that they do not again recur ; the use of them is 
to teach all men caution and moderation. Many of 
these men never intended to do in the beginning, what 
they were led to perpetrate in the end ; they would 
have recoiled at the very mention of such wickedness ; 
many augured results totally opposite from those which 
they lived to witness. It is dangerous then to raise the 
great war of hixman passions ! It is most difficult to 
predict the effects of any change upon the complicated 
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State of society. It is the duty then of us all, to be 
calm and modest — to see the magnitude of the difficulty 
— to suspect the adequacy of our judgment, and to 
think not only of what we hope to gain, but of what 
we dread to lose ; and in these most serious exertions 
of the human mind may God Almighty direct by his 
wisdom, and hallow with his Spirit. 
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SERMON IX. 



FOR THE WIVELSCOMBE DISPENSARY. 



2 Kings, xx. 5. 

I have heard thy prayer y I have seen thy tears: behold^ I will 

heal thee. 

In the various addresses to the feelings of charitable 
Christians which it has fallen to my lot in the course of 
a long ministry to make, this subject is certainly not 
that which is the most easy of execution ; its difficulties, 
however, do not proceed from the strength of any pre- 
judice which such institutions have to encounter, from 
any surprise which their novelty excites, or any suspi- 
cion of danger which may be supposed to mingle with 
the good they do; but the difficulty proceeds from 
the degree to which the public mind is familiarised to 
such institutions ; for compassion often requires novelty 
and effect in the misfortunes it relieves. A vast asylum 
for outcasts and wanderers, a place of penitence and re- 
tirement for the daughters of sin and affliction ; all this 
captivates the fancy of compassion, and because it does 
so, produces poweriftil exertions in support of such cha- 
rities. But who passes a day of his existence without 
witnessing more or less of the frailties of the body ? 
pain and fever we gaze at near at hand — it seems to be 
the inevitable condition of man — and we are too apt to 
fall into careless indifference on such subjects. Yet, 
though we think not of him, the sick man languishes 
in his misery, and cries to that God, who, while the 
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universe is revolving round him, is not deaf to the 
feeblest cry of pain. If the very hairs of our head are 
numbered, is not our anguish and our pains noted down ? 
Is every outward and visible change of the material 
world important enough for the notice of the Creator, 
and are the groans of sickness, and the depressions of 
sickness, and the despair of sickness, unnoticed by him ? 
Does he care for a grain of matter, and is he heedless 
of the soul's agonies ? Oh yes ! God knows of all the 
secret wretchedness of man ! not one languishes in dark 
obscurity, and is clean forgotten ! God knows it all — 
all suffering, all anguish, all tears come before him; 
and he is busied with the lamentations and deep sor- 
rows of our hearts. 

It is not pleasant nor expedient, as a general practice^ 
to compare one charity with another, and yet I must 
be allowed to say, that there are some circumstances in 
an institution for the dispensation of medicines which 
gives it a superiority to other charities. In the first 
place, there is very little fraud or imposture to be sus- 
pected : we have the consolation of knowing that those 
who receive the relief in aU probabilily want it. I do 
not say that imposture is impossible, but it is impro- 
bable, and of very rare occurrence. I add, also, that if 
a human being is ever to be excused for not guarding 
against all contingent evil, it is in the case of sickness 
that we are most inclined to treat his improvidence with 
some degree of indulgence. Take it at the worst ; sup- 
pose that all the earnings of a poor man's labour have 
been exhausted on his family ; that they have been a 
little better clad, and a little better fed, than inflexible 
economy and exact reasoning can justify, we may 
surely forgive that excess, which if it be not the mere 
alleviation of hunger and nakedness, is nothing very 
far removed from it. We will admit to the callous and 
unerring reasoner, that the poor labourer has done 
wrong ; that if his wisdom had been perfect, and his 
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economy perfect, he should have reflected upon the 
extreme probability of occasional sickness, and should 
have been prepared to meet it from his previous savings, 
Alas, my dear brethren, this is reasoning; but your 
heart teUs you better than all this ; and I don't believe 
there is a man in this church who could see a poor la- 
bourer bowed down with disease, or his children dying 
beside him, who could say to him, " Why did not you 
save money to meet this calamity? Why ask of me that 
relief which you might, if more careful, have procured 
for yourself?" In your closet you might intend to say 
this, but when you saw the misery of the poor man you 
could not say it — your heart would not let you say it ; 
you would be his steward, and his minister, and the 
angel of peace and health to his afflicted house. You 
would be the first to exclaim with the text, " I have 
heard thy prayer, I have seen thy tears : behold, I will 
relieve thee ! " And suppose, my dear brethren, that 
any one could put this question to a sick labourer — 
what an answer ! — think of the answer ! — "I have la- 
boured from my youth till now, before the sun rose, 
and after the sun had set ; I have lived on the coarsest 
food, I have worn the meanest garments, we have all 
lived on the scantiest means: joy, nor luxury, nor 
riot, were ever known in my mean dwelling ; to live 
was our only object ; we sought for no more, and we 
hoped for no more ; how was it possible from the morsel 
which Providence has assigned to me, that I could be 
expected to save any thing. Look at my worn-out 
frame, at the miserable dwelling in which I live, at my 
children half clad, at the partner of my life, as care- 
worn and as laborious as I am, and tell me if you can 
in reason or in justice expect that I should have saved 
any thing for disease. Is it my fault that my limb has 
been crushed by some accident; that the deadly fever 
has crept into my blood, and wasted me to this shadow ? 
Did I bring this contagious disorder, which has robbed 
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me of some of my children, and seems to be hastening 
the others to their grave ? Pity the sorrows of a poor 
labouring man — have mercy on the cottage — turn not 
thy face from the poor." There lives not a man who 
would not at such an appeal exclaim, with the text, " I 
have heard thy prayers, I have seen thy tears : behold, 
I will relieve thee ! " 

But what if a poor man did save up something 
against sickness ? suppose in him such an extraordinaiy 
foresight, such rare and commendable virtue ; would it 
be no pain to you ,to see the fruits of that providence ex- 
hausted upon sickness — ^the difficult and gradual savings 
of years dissipated in the cure of that evil, against which 
no human care could possibly have guarded ? No one 
who has not lived long among them can tell how re- 
spectable, how venerable, how affecting is the economy 
of the poor. " There is the little I have saved, gathered 
together by the sufferings of the body ; it is all th&.t is to 
support me in my old age ; it is my only chance, under 
God, of bettering my condition in this life : if you take 
that you take my all, and leave me utterly destitute." 
It is to save these sacred treasures of the poor, that we 
first thought of ministering to their sickness. Such a 
feeling appeared to us to be of inestimable value ; to be 
the nurse of industry and the pledge of virtue: we 
have given them medicines, we have sought them out 
in their obscurity, we have saved their earnings and 
their little property, to nourish them when the strength 
of manhood is worn away, and they are vanquished by 
time. 

I have alluded to one part of our plan, which is pro- 
ductive of the happiest effects — the attendance on the 
poor at their own houses in dangerous and distressing 
cases, where the patient is unable to attend at the dis- 
pensar}'. Ask those who practise in this institution 
whether such attendance is or is not an important fea- 
ture of the plan ? Ask them what is the nature of the 
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distress they daily -witness? — whether a dispensary 
for the poor is a mistaken scheme of visionary benevo- 
lence ? whether all the misery of the lower orders, of 
which you hear so much, does really appear to him who 
views them intimately and often, and near ? I am sure 
no doubts will originate with them. Many are the 
wretched abodes into which they have made their way : 
they have seen the widow and her children smitten by 
the same disease, and perishing on the same ground ; 
they have often heard the labourer praying for his 
strength, that he might feed his children as they were 
wont to be fed. They have not only witnessed the 
melancholy ravages of disease in every period of age, 
but their knowledge of the human frame has taught 
them too well, that the disease itself has sprung from 
that very poverty which it so miserably aggravates. 

In addition to this, we are promoting and extending 
to the utmost of our power the effects of that great 
discovery of vaccination, which bids fair to annihilate 
one of the greatest scourges of the himian race : amid 
the ghastly forms of death which surround us, the 
spectacles of pain and anguish which flock to us for 
relief, it is a solid source of happiness to witness this 
victory gained over destruction; to reflect that, amid 
all the famines, the wars, and the tumults of the world, 
God has given us this great amelioration of our lot; 
and when all we have suffered is past over and for- 
gotten, the blessing of this great discovery will still 
remain, and be felt and remembered by the humblest of 
mankind. There is something in some public charities 
which attracts the eye ; and it is right there should be 
this where it is possible, because the first object is to 
procure attention for the misfortune which you wish to 
relieve : there is something, for instance, beautiful and 
affecting in the neat and healthy appearance of children 
in charity schools appropriated to their support; the 
very sight of them is much more impressive than any 
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thing which can be said in their favour. We cannot 
show you any spectacle as interesting as this, but still 
it is not without interest to behold the gradual return 
of health and strength ; to see the blood come back to 
the cheek, and the light rekindling in th6 eye. The 
face of nature, the aspect of the world, is ever new and 
pleasant to him who has just risen from his sick bed : 
he breathes the common air with joy — the very ground 
on which he treads, every common object which meets 
his sight, affects him with pleasure, reminds him that 
the bitter hour of death is past away : it costs but little 
to give this pleasure to thousands — give it but to one, 
and it shall not be forgotten when your hour of death 
is near at hand. 

Consider what sort of pleasure you are giving by sup- 
porting this charity, and to whom you are giving it. As 
the happy man feels his life and his strength coming 
back, he does not say, " I thank my God that I am re- 
turning back to the pleasures of the world, but to its 
labours ! Thank God that I can till the earth as I used 
to till it, that I can face any kind of toil as readily as I 
used to face it ! " Think of this I beseech you ; think of 
the house of a poor man when the hand of the Almighty 
has smitten him with disease ; think of the sorrowful 
mother, and of the sadness of that family, and do not 
forget that a human being, goaded by the sharpest 
pains of the body, mourns in his inward soul for his 
children, and calls upon his Saviour to raise up to them 
a helper and a friend ! 

It is not, my brethren, your mere contributions of 
this day for which I am asking you ; though I do invite 
you solemnly, and in the name of Christ, not to desert 
the wretched sick, who beg your mercy through me ; but 
I am most truly anxious that you should take into your 
consideration the nature and plan of this institution ; 
that you should become its steady friends and sup- 
porters ; that you should lend to it some portion of your 
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time and your intelligence, and secure to it all those 
benefits of accurate inspection and wise arrangement, 
without which the most ardent charity is nothing but 
benevolent mischief. If from any fair feeling of national 
pride I wished to impress a stranger to this land, with 
any adequate notion of that spirit of charity by which 
it is pervaded and characterised, I would not insist 
upon the numbers relieved, upon the frequency and 
value of the contributions, but I would show him the 
first men in the country meeting together to adjust 
those uninteresting but necessary minutiae, an attention 
to which is quite indispensable to the well-being of any 
charity. I would point out to him men whose wealth 
precluded them from the necessity of attending to their 
own affairs, submitting to the drudgery of business for 
the poor ; I would show him others postponing business 
of the last worldly importance, to interests as humble 
as these ; and I would make him confess that nothing 
could be more respectable, nothing more beautiful, more 
Christian, than to behold (as you may often behold in 
the conduct of English charities) the nobles, the pre- 
lates, the great lawgivers, and the great merchants of 
the land, not only giving their money, for in compa- 
rison that is nothing, but sacrificing their time, their 
pleasure, their interest, to think and to manage for the 
lowest of mankind. As for me, if I were told of any 
human being whose life was occupied with more impor- 
tant concerns, or whose habits were otherwise averse 
from business, but who still found time to superin- 
tend the minute interests of a charity like this, I would 
need no other evidence that the heart of such a man was 
good, and that the religion of such a man was the reli- 
gion of Christ. Vanity it cannot be — there can be 
no vanity in objects so obscure ; from the suspicion of 
interest it is eflfectually precluded ; immediate pleasure 
cannot be sought in such species of occupation, or 
rather I should say, it is that enlarged notion of plea- 
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sure which includes compassion, and those extended 
views of interest which comprehend eternity. 

It is possible to deny compassion to every thing else ; 
it is not possible to deny it to grievous sickness. You 
are not to judge of these matters by the feelings with 
which you listen to me here ; but place yourself in 
all the sudden and varied distress to which a dispensary 
for the sick is subjected. A very few weeks since, in 
the metropolis, I saw the people bringing in a man, 
dreadfully wounded and bleeding, to a great medical 
charity, and it produced an effect upon me which will 
never be blotted out to the latest hour of my life : the 
poor man was not dead, and yet could hardly be said to 
live. God held the balance — and now death seemed 
to prevail, and then a Kttle symptom of life was again 
observed. We talk of being Christians — at that mo- 
ment every man was a Christian — every man was a 
good Samaritan. You should have seen the gentleness 
with which they moved him ; the real genuine tender- 
ness which they felt for him, and the deep anguish 
painted on many an humble face; then came the 
blessed hand of science and officious care for the sor- 
rows of the flesh ; they came to a wretched stranger, 
unknown and friendless ; — in this way it has come also 
to all the wretched, and all the friendless in our neigh- 
bourhood. The noble charity of Wivelscombe has never 
turned away from any peril or from any pain : it has 
turned death into life, and made life more valuable 
while it did remain. 

There are, my brethren, in towns as in individuals, 
various sources of distinction, various claims to supe- 
riority and importance : some are remarkable for the 
conveniences and elegances of life, some for the acci- 
dental beauty of their situation, some for their spirit of 
commercial enterprise, others for their manufacturing 
ingenuity : many have given birth to great and remark- 
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able men — lawyers, statesmen, men of science; but 
the distinction which I, as a minister of God's holy 
word, consider to be superior to all, is the distinction of 
Christian mercy and Christian affection ; not where are 
there the most churches, and the greater number of 
ministers, and the most frequent preparations for wor- 
ship — but where is there the truest practical Christi- 
anity, where are the poor most regarded, where are 
they best taken care of, where are wounds healed, 
where is fever cooled, where is the pestilence stopped, 
where have they founded hospitals and dispensaries. I 
solemnly declare that the little receptacle for dispensing 
medicine to the poor, which I see whenever I pass 
through this town, gives me more real pleasure than 
the most beautiful architecture of the proudest building 
in Europe. To have planned such an institution, and 
to have supported it so well, is a subject of the greatest 
credit to this town and neighbourhood, which I hope it 
will always cherish and support as one of its most valu- 
able possessions : it shows that wise and good men have 
that influence among you which they ought to have ; it 
evinces that Christ reigns in this place ; that his blessed 
precepts have sunk into your hearts ; that you know it 
to be one of the great duties of man to lighten the 
burdens and to lessen the sorrows of the poor. I 
charge you never to lose this distinction; but let the 
children who hear me this day do as their fathers are 
now doing, and preserve this charitable dispensary of the 
poor as a real honour and real distinction to their native 
place. I cannot conclude the few observations which, 
in the discharge of the duty I have this day undertaken, 
I have thought it necessary to make, without offering a 
little advice to my poorer brethren upon a point con- 
nected with this charity — a point which I think of 
some importance to its welfare. You all know there 
is one day of the year when all the more wealthy and 
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educated persons in the neighbourhood assemble in this 
town to settle the annual accounts of the Wivelscombe 
charity, and to celebrate the foundation of the institu- 
tion ; and I was sorry to see some persons received with 
public disapprobation, on account of their real or sup- 
posed political opinions. Now I must beg leave to re- 
mind my poorer brethren that the anniversary of this 
charity is a day which has nothing to do with political 
opinions. Whoever comes here on that day (let his po- 
litical opinions be what they may) comes here for no 
other purpose than to do you good ; and whatever you 
may think of his conduct to the public, you should re- 
ceive him as your benefactor and your friend. Whether 
friendly or not, in your opinion, to the liberties of the 
people, if you see him here on that day, you may be 
sure he is a friend to the comfort and well-being of the 
people, and that he is ready to join in any scheme for 
healing the wounds and curing the diseases of the poor. 
Every stranger whom you see in your streets on that 
day is of the family of the good Samaritan ; and let his 
way of thinking on other topics be what it may, de- 
serves to be treated with gratitude, civility, and respect. 
You will, I am sure, excuse me for mentioning this, 
because I am much afraid if a day of public compassion 
is changed into a day of political agitation, the interests 
of this admirable charity must inevitably suffer from 
such conduct. As to the charity itself, it would be an 
insult upon your common sense if I any longer occupied 
your time in its conunendation. There are (God knows) 
many better ministers of parishes than I am, but in one 
respect I believe I have taken as much pains as most 
clergymen, and that is in attending to the diseases and 
bodily sufferings of the poor, as far as my little know- 
ledge on such matters enabled me to do ; and I have 
sights in my eye of sick cottages, and sounds in my ear, 
and feelings in my heart, which come across me perpe- 
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tually, and stir me up for the poor; and they have 
brought me here this day to plead for them. I am quite 
sure it is the best and greatest of all possible charities : 
— give of your abundance to the wretched ; turn not 
thy face from any poor man ; but when he comes be- 
fore you with his wretchedness, say unto him, " I have 
heard thy prayer, I have seen thy tears : I will relieve 
thee." 



THE END. 
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and very considerably improved, l2mo. lOs. 6d. cloth. 

BLOOMFIELD.-GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON TO THE 

NEW TESTAMENT: especially adapted to the nse of Colleges, and the Higher Classes in 
Public Schools; but also intended as a convenient Mannal for Biblical Students in general. 
By Dr. Bloom field. 2d Edition, greatly enlarged, and very considerably improved. 12mo. 
on wider paper, lOs. 6d. cloth. 

BOY'S OWN BOOK (THE) : 

A Complete Encyclopaedia oT all the Diversions, Athletic, Scientific, and Recreative, of Boy- 
hood and Youth. 20th Edition, square 12mo. with many Engiavings on Wood, 6s. boards. 

BRANDE.-A DICTIONARY OF SCIENCE, LITERATURE, 

AND ART; comnrising the Historv, Description, and Scientific Principles of every Branch 
of Human Knowledge; with the Derivation and Definition of all the Terms in General U«e. 
Edited by W. T. Bkandb, F.R.S.L. & E. ; assisted by Jositpii Cauvin, Esq. The various 
departments are by Gentlemen of eminence in each. 1 very thick vol. 8vo. with Wood 
Engravings, ^£'3, cloth. 

BRAY'S (MRS.) NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 

Revised and corrected by Mrs. Brat. In 10 vols. fcp. 8vo. uniformly with "The Standard 
Novels,'* with Frontispieces and Vigmettes from Designs and Sketches by the late Thomas 
Stothard, R.A. ; C. A. Stothard, F.S.A. ; Henry Warren, Esq. ; &c. j£3, cloth. 

*«* Each volume contains a complete work, and may be had separately, price Gs. as follows :— 



1. The White Hoods (with Portrait of the 

Author, and General Preface). 
3. De Foix. 

3. The Protestant. 

4. Fitx of Fitz>Ford. 



5. The Talba ; or, the Moor of Portugal. 

6. Warleigh ; or, the Fatal Oak. 

7. Trelawny ofTrelawne. 

8. Trials of the Heart. 

9. Henry de Pomeroy. 



10. CourtenayofWalreddon. 

"To describe in detail Mrs. Bmj'» works, or rriticiM mlnutclj thrlr merits, would be miperiluons. So nanj 
litrmry notices hAve appeared in teBtimonj of their valae, and itivne the public oavc so fully corroboraied by then- 
patronage, that little remains but to concur with previous praises of this mrourite authoress's talents, acquirements, 
and genius." — Tmn. 

BRAY.-THE PHILOSOPHY OF NECESSITY ; 

Or, the Law of Consequences as applicable to Mental, Moral, and Social Science. By Cha rlks 
Bray. 2 vols. 8vo. 15s. cloth. 

BREWSTER.-TREATISE ON OPICS. 

By Sir David Brewster, LL.D. F.R.S., &c. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 
and 176 Woodcuts, 6s. cloth. 

BUDGE (J.)-THE PRACTICAL MINER'S GUIDE; 

Comprising a Set of Trigonometrical Tables adapted to aU the purposes of Oblique or Diagonal, 
Vertical, Horizontal, and Traverse Dialling ; with their application to the Dial, Exercise of 
Drifts, Lodes. Slides, Levelling, Inaccessible Distances, Heights, &c. By J. Budge. New 
Edition, considerably enlarged. 8vo. with Portrait of the Author, las. cloth. 

BULL.-THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN, 

in HEALTH and DISEASE. By T. Bull. M.D. Member of the Royal College of Physicians, 
Physician-Accucheur to the Finsbnry Midwifery Institution, Author of ** Hints to Mothers 



tor the Management of their Health during Pregnancy and in the Lying In Room." 3d Edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. cloth. 

BULL.-HINTS TO MOTHERS, 

For the Management of Health during the Period of Pregnancy and in the Lying-in Room ; 
with an Exposure of Popular Errors in connection with those subjects. By Thomas Bull, 
M.D. Physician Accoucheur to the Finsbury Midwifery Institution, &c. &c. 4th Edition, 
revised and considerably enlarged^ Fcp. 8v^. 7s. cloth. 

BUNSEN.-AN INQUIRY INTO THE HISTORY, ARTS AND 

SCIENCES, LANGUAGE, WRITING. MYTHOLOGY, and CHRONOLOGY of ANCIENT 
EGYPT: with the peculiar position of that Nation in reference to the Universal History of 
Mankind. By the Chevalier C. C. J. Bunsen. Translated fh)m the German, under the 
Author^s superintendence, bv C. H. Cottrkll, Esq. ; with addition^ matter, furnished by 
the Author, a vols. 8vo. with numerous Plates. lPrq»arinp far pubUcation, 

BUNSEN (C. C. J.)-THE CHURCH OF THE FUTURE; 

Or, an Inquiry into itfi Prospects, Constitution, and Import, with especial reference to the 
Church of Prussia. To which is appended, a Correspondence with the Right Hon. William 
Gladstone. By the Chevalier C. C.J. Bunsbn. Translated, under the iuperinteudenoe of the 
Chevalier Bunsen, by the Rev. Leopold J. BBBif atb, Fellow of St. John's College, Oxford. 
Post 8vo. [In theprett. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



BURNS.-THE PRTNCTPLES OF CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY; 

containing the Doctrines, Ihitiea, Admonitions, and Consolations of the Christiftn Rdigion. 
By John Burns, M.D. F.R.S. 5th Edition. I2mo. 78. boards. 

BURNS.-CHRISTIAN FRAGMENTS ; 

Or, Remarks on the Nature, Precepts, and Comforts of Reljrion. By John Burns, M.D. 
F.R.S. Professor of Surgfery in the University of Glasgow. Author of "The Principles of 
Christian Phi]o<>ophy." Fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

BUTLER -SKETCH OF ANCIENT & MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 

By Samuel Butlrr, D.D. late Lord Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry; and formerly Head 
Master of Shrewsbury School. New Edition, revised by his Son. 8vo. 9s. boards. 

BUTLER-ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 

By the late Dr. Butler. New Edition ; consisting^ of Twenty-three coloured Maps, from a 
New Set of Plates; with an Index of all the Names of Places, referrini; to the Latitudes and 
Lon^i^itudes. 8vo. 12s. half-bound. 

BUTLER.-ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 

By the late Dr. Butlbr. Consiiiting^ of Twenty-three coloured Maps; with an Index of all 
the Names of Places, referrinR^ to the Latitudes and Longitudes. New Eaition. 8vo. 12s. hbd. 
%* The above two Atlases may be had, half-bound, in One Volume, 4to. price 24s. 

CALLCOTT.-A SCRIPTURE HERBAL. 

With upwards of 1 20 Wood Engraving^s. By La dy Callcott. Square crown 8vo. 25s. cloth. 

CATLOW.-POPULAR CONCHOLOGY ; 

Or, the Shell Cabinet arranged: being an Introduction to the Modem System of Concholocr: 
with a sketch of the Natural History of the Animals, an account of the Formation of the Shells, 
and a complete Descriptive List of the Families and Genera. By Aonbs Catlow. Fcp. 8vo. 
with 312 Woodcuts, 10s. 6d. cloth. 

CHALENOR.-POETICAL REMAINS OF MARY CHALENOR. 

Fcp. Svo. 4s. cloth. 

CHALENOR.-WALTER GRAY, 

A Ballad, and other Poems. Sd Edition,, including the Poetical Remains of Mary Chalenor. 
Fcp. Svo. 6s. cloth. 

CLAVERS.-FOREST LIFE. 

By M A RY Clav brs, an Actual Settler ; Author of " A New Home, Who *11 Follow 7" 2 vols, 
fcp. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

COLLEGIAN'S GUIDE (THE) ; 

Or, Recollections of College Days, setting forth the Advantages and Temptations of a Univer- 
sity Education. By **** •«*•«♦, m.A. CoUege, Oxford. Post Svo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

COLLIER (J. PAYNE.)-ABOOK OF ROXBURGHE BALLADS. 

Edited by John Payne Collikr, Esq. Post 4to. [In the press. 

COLTON.-LACON ; OR, MANY THINGS IN FEW WORDS. 

By the Rev. C. C. Colton. New Edition. 8vo. 12s. clqjth. 

CONSCIENCE (HENDRIK).- SKETCHES FROM FLEMISH 

LIFE. In Three Tales. Translated from the Flemish of Hendrik Conscience. Square Svo. 
with 130 Engravings on Wood, fh>m designs by Flemish artists, 6s. cloth. 

" a delifrtitnil Tolumr of tales, writtrn in the b«*t rrin of Mnry Howitt. Though meant chifflr for t)if youDHt they 
ran, like all really goori juvenile •tnrien, be read with unmixed enjoyment by the mature. Of concept40o», bnmoroa* 
and pIraaanUy varied, thr whole volume ia made up." — BaiTA!«Mi i 

" There i« someUiing about this pretty volume which i» individual and instrucUve. The aecond tale — * The Piop gM 
of a Painter' — at timple a narration of an artist's infancy and youth as was ever tuld — i^ives the reader a glimpae into 
the world of Flemish art ; and the illustrations of this Tflume do no discredit to a school of which ere long more wUl 
be heard and seen in England." — Atumkmvu. 

COOLEY.-THE WORLD SURVEYED IN THE NINETEENTH 

CENTURY; or. Recent Narratives of Scientific and Exploring Expeditions (chiefly under- 
taken bv command of Foreign Governments). Collected, translatea, and, where necessary. 
abridgea,by W. D. Coolky, Esq. Author of the " History of Maritime and Inland Discovery'* 
in the Cabinet Cyclopedia, &c. 

The First Volume of the Series contains ^ 

THE ASCENT of MOUNT ARARAT. By Dr. FafEDRiCR Parrot, Professor 
of Natural Philosophy in the University of Dorpat, Russian Imperial Councillor of 
State, &c. Svo. with a Map by Arrowsmith, and Woodcuts, 1 4s. cloth. 

V* Each volume will form, for tne most part, a Work complete in itself, and the whole Series 
lA'ill present an accurate and luminous Picture of all tne known portions of the Earth. 

The Second Work of the Series will be 

ERMAN'S TRAVELS through SIBERIA. 8vo. [Intkepren, 
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COOLEY.-THE HISTORY OF MARITIME AND INLAND 

DISCOVERY. By W. D. Coolby, Esq. S Toto. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 18i. cloth. 

CONVERSATIONS ON BOTANY. 

9th Edition, improved. Fcp. 8vo. 22 Plates, 7s. 6d. cloth ; with the plates coloured, 128. cloth. 

CONVERSATIONS ON MINERALOGY. 

With Plates, engraved by Mr. and Mrs. Lowry, from Original Drawing;*. 3d Edition, en- 
larjped. 2 vob. 12mo. 14s. cloth. 

COOPER (REV. E.)-SERMONS, 

Chiefly desif^ed to elucidate some of the leading; Doctrines of the Gospel. To which is added, 
an Appendix, containing Sermons preached on several Public Occasions, and printed by 
dexire. Dy the Rev. Edward Cooper, Rector of Hainittall-Ri Ivvare, and of Yoxall, in the 
County of Stafford ; and late Fellow of All-Souls' College, Oxford. 7th Edition. 2 vols. 
12mo. IDs. boards. 

COOPER (REV. E.)-PRACTICAL AND FAMILIAR SERMONS, 

Desired for Parochial and Domestic Instruction. New Edition. 7 vols. 12mo. i^ri . 8s. boards . 

%* Vols. 1 to 4, &s. each ; Vols. 5 to 7, 6s. each. 

COPLAND.-A DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE ; 

comprising General Pathology, the Nature and Treatment of Diseases, Morbid Structures, 
and the Disorders especially incidental to Climates, to Sex, and to the different Epochs of 
Life, with numerous approved Formulcof the Medicines recommended. By Jamrs Coplan d, 
M.D., Consulting; Physician to Queen Charlotte's Lyinfl:-in Hospital ; Senior Physician to the 
Royal Infirmary for Children; Member of the Royal College of Physicians, London; of the 
Medical and Chirurg-ical Societies of Loudon and Berlin, &c. Vols. 1 and 2, 8vo. jtZ, cloth ; 
and Part 10, 48 6d. sewed. 

*»* To be completed in One more Volume. 

COSTELLO (MISS.)-THE ROSE GARDEN OF PERSIA. 

A Series of Translations from the Persian Poets By Miss Louisa Stuart Costello, Author 
of "Specimens of the Early Poetry of France,!* "A Summer among;st the Bocaresand the 
Vines," &c. &c. Lonj^ 8vo. with Illuminated Pag;es and Borders printed in Rose-Colour, ISs. 
boards ; or 31s. 6d. bound in rose-coloured morocco (Persian ttyle) by Haydsy. 

^ " In looking through this >up<>rb volume we find much th«t ia b«autiral in the voetrj ; RBd are dinpoMd to Mtwm 
it a !>elrfUon well Nuitrd to conrrr an accurate impreaaion of ttie beanti<>> of the Persian poet*. Tlic omamenta are 
all of the mo«t gnnreous kind of Eaatern illuminntion— titrictly in the taste for whirh the oriental writer* hare long 
been ao ju»U)r celebraled in the decoration of ttirir books and mannacripta." — Abt-Unium. 

COSTELLO (MISS).— FALLS, LAKES, AND MOUNTAINS OF 

NORTH WALES ; beinfl; a Pictorial Tour through the most interesting parts of the Country. 
By LciuisA Stuart Costkl^o, Author of " A Summer among the Bocages and Vines." " A 
Pilgrmage to Auvergne," " Beam and the Pyrenees," &c. Profusely illustrated with Views, 
from Original Sketches by D. H. M'Kewan, engraved on wood, and lithographe<l, by T. and 
B. Gilks. Square 8vo. witn Map, Us. cloth. 

CRESY (E.)-AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF CIVIL ENGINEERING, 

Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. By Edward Crbsy, F.S..4. C.E. Illustrated by 
n.any Hundred Engravings on Wood, explanatory of the Principles, Machinery, and Con- 
structions which come under the Direction of the Civil Engineer. In 1 large volume, 8vo. 
uniform with Messrs. Longman and Co.'s Series of One-Volume Encyclopadias and Dic- 
tionaries, [/x tkepres9, 

CROCKER'S ELEMENTS OF LAND SURVEYING. 

Fifth Edition, corrected throughout, and considerably improved and modernized, by T. O. 
Bunt, I^nd Surveyor, Bristol To which are added, TABLES OF SIX-FIGURK LOGA. 
RITHMS, &c., superintended by Richard Farlky, of the Nautical Almanac Establishment. 
Post 8vo. I2s. cloth. 

CROWE.-THE HISTORY OF FRANCE, 

From the Enrliest Period to the Abdication of Napoleon. By E. E. Crowb, Esq. S vols. fcp. 
8vo. with Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth. 

DAIILMANN.-IIl STORY OF THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION. 

By F. C. Da h lm a nn, >ate Professor of History at the University of UOttingen. i rauslated 
from the German, by H. Evans Lloyd. 8vo. 10b. 6d. cloth. 

DALE (THE REV. T.)-THE DOMESTIC LITURGY AND 

FAMILY CHAPLAIN, in two Parts: the first Part being Church Services adapted for 
domestic use, with Prayers for every day of the week, selected exclusively from the Book of 
Common Praver ; Part 2 comprising an appropriate Sermon for every Sunday in the year. 
By the Rev. Thomas Dalb, M.A. Canon-Residentiary of St. Paul's, ana Vicar of St. Bride's, 
London. Post 4to. [Just ready. 



DANTE, TRANSLATED BY WRIGHT.-DANTE. 

Translated by Ichabod Charles Wright, M.A. late Fellow of Magdalen CoUere, OiftntL 
A New Edition, revised and corrected. S vols. fcp. 8vo. with Portrait, 7s. 6d. sewed. 

%* VoL I. contains the Inremo; Vol. II. the Pargmtorio ; Vol. III. the Paradiso. 

DAVY (SIR HUMPHRY) -ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURAL 

CHEMISTRY, in a Course of Lectures. By Sir Humh hry Dayt. With Notes by Dr. John 
Davy. 6th Edition. 8vo. with 10 Plates, 15s. cloth. 

DE BURTIN.-A TREATISE ON THE KNOWLEDGE NECES- 

SARY to AMATEURS of PICTURES. Translated and Abridj^ed from the French of M. 
Francis Xavier Db Burtin, First Stipendiary Member of the Royal Academy of Brussels 
in the Class of Sciences, &c. By Robert White, Esq. 8vo. with four Lithog^raphic En- 
gpravings, 12s. cloth. 

DE CUSTINE. -RUSSIA. 

By the M a rquis Db Custine. Translated from the French. 2d Edition. 3 vols, post 8to. 
Sis. 6d. cloth. 

DE LA BECHE.-REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF CORN- 

WALL, DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET. By Henry T. Db la Buchr, F.^.3. &c.. 
Director of the Ordnance Geoloflical Survey. Published by Order of the Lord« Commissionera 
of H.M. Treasury. 8vo. with Maps, Woodcuts, and 12 lan^^e Pates, 14s. cloth. 

DE MORGAN.— AN ESSAY ON PROBABILITIES, 

And on their Application to Life Contingencies and Insnrance Offices. By Auo. db Moroait, 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 

DE STRZELECKI (P. E.)-THE PHYSICAL DESCRIPTION 

Of NEW SOUTH WALES and VAN DIEMAN'S LAND; accompanied bv a Geological Map 
Sections, and Diarrams, and Ficiires of the Org^anic Remains. By P. E. De Sprzklecki. 
8vo. with coloured Map and namfi-ous Plates, 248. cloth. 

DE SISMONDI.-THE HISTORY OF THE ITALIAN REPUB- ; 

LICS; or, of the Origin, Progress, and Fall of Freedom in Italy, from A.D. 476 to 1806. By 
J. C. L. SisMONDi. Fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 68. cloth. ! 

DE SISMONDI. - THE HISTORY OF THE FALL OF THE 

ROMAN EMPIRE. Comprising a View of the Invasion and Settlement of the Barbarians. 
By J. C. L. Db Sismondi. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 

DOCTOR (THE), &c. ; 

6 vols, post 8vo. je2, 128. 6d. cloth. ' 

" AdmiraMj u tlie mystery of the « Doctor' has been prenen- d np to the prenpnt tnnmrat, thcrt in no longer any 
reason for affpctins aerresy on the subject. The author it Robert SouUiey : he acknowletleed the factKhortlv before 
hi« Uet illness to his most confidential friend, an M.P. of hiah character. In a private letter from Mt». Jtonthry, i 
dated February 27, 1613, Hhe not only states the fiict, but adds that the jrreater part of a sixth volume had irrvne 
through the press, and th.it Sonthey looked forward to the pleasure of drawing her into it as a contribator ; giving h«r 
full authority to afflrm that her husband is the author."— RoBKaT Bell, Esq. in Thx S-niai TsLUUi I 

DODDRIDGE.-THE FAMILY EXPOSITOR; I 

Or, a Paraphrase and Version of the New Testament : with Critical Notes, and a Practical | 
Improvement of each Section. By P. Doddri doe, D.D. To which is prefixed, a Life of the < 
Author, by A. Kippis, D D. F.R.S. and S.A. New Edition, 4 vols. 8vo. jffl. 16s. cloih. 

DONOVAN.-TREATISE ON CHEMISTRY. 

By M. Donovan, M.R.I. A. Fourth Edition. Fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6a. cloth. 

DONOVAN. -A TREATISE ON DOMESTIC ECONOMY. I 

By M. Donovan, Esq. M.R.I.A. Professor of Chemistry to the Company of Apothecaries in , 
Ireland. 2 vols. fcp. Svo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. ' 

DOUBLEDAY'S BUTTERFLIES.-THE GENERA OF DIUR- ! 

NAL LEPIDOPTERA ; comprising: their Generic Characters -a Notice of the HabiU and 
Transformations— and a Catalof^ne of the Species of each Genns. By Edward Dovblbday, 
Es(). F.L.S. &c., Assistant in the Zoolo^icnl Department of the British Museum. Imperial 4to. 
uniform with Gray and Mitchell's Ornitholo^'^ ; Illustrated with 75 Coloured Plates. 

*»* To be published in Monthly PartP, Ss. each ; each part to consist of 2 coloured plates, 
with accompanying Letter-press, grivinc: the Generic Characters, a Short Notice of the Habits, 
and a Catalof^ue of the Specicn of each Genus. Publication will commence when ISO Sub- 
scribers* Names have been received, 

DOVER.-LIFE OF FREDERICK II. KING OF PRUSSIA. 

By Lord Dover. 2d Edition. 2 vols. Svo. with Portrait, 28s. boards. 
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DRUMMOND (DR. J. LJ-IETTERS TO A YOUNG NATU- 

RALIST, ON THE STUDY OF NATURE AND NATURAL THEOLOGY. By Jamks L. 
Drummond, M.D. Author of " First Steps to Botany/' &c. Second Edition. Post 8vo. with 
Wood £Dgravinf{;s, 78. 6d. boards. 

DRTJMMOND.-FIRST STEPS TO BOTANY, 

Intended as popular Illustrations of the Science, leading to its study as a branch of (general 
education. By J. L. Drummond, M.D. 4th Edit. 12mo. with numerous WoodcutSt 9s. bds. 

DUNHAM.-THE HISTORY OF THE GERMANIC EMPIRE. 

By Dr. Dunham. 8 vols. fcp. 8to. with Vig^nette Titles, ISs. cloth. 



The History of Europe during the 
Middle Aobs. By Dr. Dunham. 4 vols, 
fcp. 8vo. with Vigfnette Titles, jf 1. 4s. cloth. 

The History of Spain and Portugal. 
By Dr. Dunham. 6 vols. fcp. 8vo. with 
Viiniette Titles, £1, lOs. cloth. 

The History of Sweden, Denmark, 
AND Norway. By Dr. Dunham. 3 vols, 
fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth. 



The History of Poland. By Dr. 

Dunham. Fcp. 8vo. with Vi^ette Title, 

6s. cloth. 
The Lives of the Early Writers 

or Great Britain. By Dr. Dunham, 

R. Bell, £sq. flto. Fcp. 8vo. with Viipnette 

Title, 6s. cloth. 
The Lives of British Dramatists. 

By Dr. Dunham, R. Bell. Esq. &c. 3 vols. 

fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 13s. cloth. 



DUNLOP (JOHN).-THE HISTORY OF FICTION : 

Beinr a Critical Account of the most celebrated Prose Works of Fiction, ft-om the earliest 
GreeK Romances to the Novels of the Present Age. By John Dunlop, Esq. 3d Edition, 
complete in one volume. Medium 8vo. 16s. cloth. 

EASTLAKE (C. L.) -MATERIALS FOR A HISTORY OF OIL 

PAINTING. By Charles Lock Eastlake, R.A. 8vo. [In thepreu, 

ECCLESTON ( JAMES. )-A MANUAL OF ENGLISH ANTIQUI- 

TIES. By James Ecclbston, B.A. Head Master of. Sutton Coldfield Grammar School. 
8vo. with numerous Illustrations on Wood. [In the prett, 

ELLIOT (J.)-A COMPLETE TREATISE ON PRACTICAL 

GEOMETRY and MENSURATION. With numerous Exercises. By Jambs Elliot, 
formerly Teacher of Mathematics in the Mechanics' Institution of Liverpool. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

S* KEY, containing full Demonstrations and Solutions. Bvo. 6s. cloth. 

ELLIOTSON.-HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY : 

With which is incorporated much of the elementary part of the ** Institutiones Physiologies;'* 
of J. F. Blumenbacn, Professor in the University of GOttinge.n. By John Elliotson, M.D. 
Cantab. F.R.S. Fifth Edition. 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, £2. 3s. cloth. 

ENGLISHMAN'S GREEK CONCORDANCE OF THE NEW 

TESTAMENT: being an Attempt at a Verbal Connexion between the Greek and the English 
Texts : including a Concordance to the Proper Names, with Indexes, Greek-English and 
English-Greek. 3d Edition, carefully revised, with a new Index, Greek and English. Royal 
8vo. je^. 38. cloth. 

ENGLISHMAN'S HEBREW AND CHALDEE CONCORDANCE 

of the OLD TESl'AMENT ; beinji^ an attempt at a Verbal Connection between the Original 
and ^e English Translations : with Indexes, a List of the Proper Names and their occur- 
rences, &c. &c. 3 vols, royal 8vo. £Z. 13s. 6d. cloth ; large paper, j6'4. 14s. 6d. 

FAREY.-A TREATISE ON THE STEAM ENGINE, 

Historical, Practical, and Descriptive. By John Farby, Engineer. 4to. illustrated by 
numerous Woodcuts, and 23 Copper-plates, JS5, 5s. boards. 

FERGUS.- HISTORY OF UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 

From the Discovery of America to the Election of General Jackson to the Presidency. By the 
Rev. H. Fbrous. 3 vols. fcp. 6vo. with Vignette Titles, 13s. cloth. 

FITZROY (LADY). -SCRIPTURAL CONVERSATIONS BE- 

TWEEN CHARLES and his MOTHER. By Lady Ch arlbs Fitzro v. Fcp. 8vo. 48. 6d. cloth 

FORSTER.-THE STATESMEN OF THE COMMONWEALTH 

OF ENGLAND. With an Introductory Treatise on the Popular Progress in English History • 
By John Forstbr, Esq. 6 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Original Portraits of Pym, Eliot, Harapdeui 
Cromwell, and an Historical Scene after a Picture by Cattermole, j^l. ids. cloth. 

The Introductory Treatise, intended as an Introduction to the Study of the Great Civil War in 
the Seventeenth Century, separately, 3s. 6d. sewed. 

The above 5 vols, form Mr. Forster's portion of the Lives of Eminent British Statesmen, by Sir 
James Mackintosh, the Right Hon. T. P. Courtenay, and John Forster, Esq. 7 vols. fcp. 8vo. 
with Vignette Titles, £2. Ss. cloth. 
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FIELD.-POSTHUMOUS EXTRACTS FROM THE 

VETERINARY RKCORDS OF THE LATE JOHN FIELD. Edited by his Brother, 
VTiLLiAM FiBLD, Veterinary Surgeon, London. 8vo. 8s. boards. 

FORSTER (REV. C.)-THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF 

ARABIA: or, the Patriarchal Evidences of Revealed Religion. A Memoir, with iUnstrative 
Blaps and an Appendix, containing Translations, with an Alphabet and Glossary of the 
Hamyaritic Inscriptions recently discovered in Hadramaut. By the Rev. Charles Fobstbb, 
B.D., one of the Six Preachers in the Cathedral of Christ, Canterbury, and Rectoa of Stisted, 
Essex ; Author of "Mahometauism Unveiled.'' 2 vols. 8vo. 90s. clotn. 

FORSTER (REV. C.)-THE LIFE OF JOHN JEBB, D.D.F.R.S., 

late Bishop of Limerick. With a Selection fh>m his Letters. By the Rev. Charlbs 
FoRSTBR, B.D. Rector of Stisted, Essex, and one of the Six Preachers in the Cathedral of 
Christ, Canterbury, formerly Domestic Chaplain to the Bishop. Second Edition, bro. with 
Portrait, &c. 16s. cloth. 

FOSBROKE.-A TREATISE ON THE ARTS, MANNERS, 

MANUFACTURES, and INSTITUTIONS of the GREEKS and ROMANS. By the Rev. 
T. D. FosBROKE, &C. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, las. cloth. 

GERTRUDE. 

A Tale. By the Author of *' Amy Herbert." Edited by the Rev. William Sbwbll. B.D. 
of Exeter College, Oxford. 3d Eoition. 2 vols. fcp. i>vo. Os. cloth. 

GILBART (J. W.) - THE HISTORY AND PRINCIPLES OF 

BANKING. Bt James William Gildart, General Manager of the London and West- 
minster Bank. Sd Edition. 8vo. 9s. boards. 

GLEIG.-LIVES OF MOST EMINENT BRITISH MILITARY 

COMMANDERS. By the Rev. G. R. Glbig. S vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vifpiette Titles, I8s. cloth. 

GLENDINNING.-PRACTICAL HINTS ON THE CULTURE 

OF THE PINE APPLE. By R. Glbndinnino, Gardener to the Right Hon. Lord BoUe, 
Bicton. 12mo. with Plan of a Pinery, 6s. cloth. 

GOLDSMITH. - THE POETICAL WORKS OF OLIVER 

GOLDSMITH. Illustrated by Wood Engravingfs, from the Designa of G. W. Cope, A.R.A., 
Thomas Creswick, A.R.A., J. C. Horsley, R. Redmve, A.R.A.. and Frederick Tayler Mem- 
bers of the Etchinjif Club. With a Biognraphical Memoir, and Motea on the Poems. Edited 
by Bolton Corn by, Esq. Square crown 8vo. uniform with ** Thomson's Seasons," 2l8. 
ctoth; bound in morocco, oy Iiayday, iff 1. 16s. 

S* One Hundred Copies, jff2. 2s. each, printed on prepared paper of ^reat beauty. 

GOOD.-THE BOOK OF NATURE. 

A Popular Illustration of the General Laws and Phenomena of Creation. By JoaB Ma.80H 
Good, M.D. F.R.S., &c. Third Edition, corrected. 8 vols. fcp. 8vo. 24s. cloth. 

6RAHAM.-ENGLISH ; OR, THE ART OF COMPOSITION 

explained in a Series of Instructions and Examples. By G. F. Gbaham. Second Edition, - 
revised and improved. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. cloth. i 

GRANT (MRS.)-LETTERS FROM THE MOUNTAINS. 

Being the Correspondence with her Friends, between the vears 1773 and I80S. By Mrs Grant, 
of L^mn. Sixtn Edition. Edited, with Notes and Aaditions, by her son, J. P. Grant, 
Esq. 2 vols, post 8vo. 2l8. cloth. 

GRANT (MRS. OF LAGGAN).-MEMOIR AND CORRE- i 

SPONDENCE of the late Mrs. Grant, of Laf^pui, Author of " Letters from the Mountains," • 
" Memoirs of an American Lady," &c &c. Edited by her Son, J. P. Grant, Esq. Second 
Edition. 3 vols, post 8vo. with Portrait, Sis. 6d. cloth. 

GRATTAN.-THE HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS, 

From the Invasion by the Romans to the Belgian Revolution in 1830. By T. C. Grattan, ■ 
Esq. Fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 



GRAY (JOHN).-GRAY'S ELEGY, 



Written in a Country Churchyard. Illuminated in the Missal style. By Owbn Jokbs, 
Architect. Imp. 8vo. Sis. 6d. elegantly bound in patent relievo leather. 

GRAY.-FI6URES OF MOLLUSCOUS ANIMALS, 

Selected from various Authors. Etched for the Use of Students. By Maria Emma Gray. 
Vol. 1. 8vo. with 78 plates of Figures, 12s. cloth. 
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GRAY (J. E.)-THE GENERA OF MAMMALIA ; 

compristnir their Generic Characters— a Notice of the Habits of each Genas— and a Short 
Character of each of tlic wetl-established spcies, referred to the several fc^uera. By John 
Edward Gray, Esq. Keeper of the Zoolo^ncal Collection of the British Museum. Imp. 4to. 
uniform with Gray and Mitchell's Omitholc^y ; Illustrated with 175 Plates. 

%* To be published in Monthly Part»» 138. each ; each part to consist of 4 coloured and 3 
plain Plates, with accompanying^ Letter-press. The work will not exceed 25 Parti. Publica- 
tion will commence when 150 Subscriber's Names have been received. 

GRAY AND MITCHELL'S ORNITHOLOGY.-THE GENERA 

Of BIRDS ; comprisihg their Generic Characters, a Notice of the Habits of each Genus, and 
an extensive List of Species, referred to their several Genera. By Gborqb Robert Gray, 
Acad. Imp. Georg. Florent. Soc. Corresp. Senior Assistant of the Zoolo((icaI Department, 
British Museum ; and Author of the " List of the Genera of Birds," &c. &c. Illustrated with 
Three Hundred and Fifty imperial quarto Plates, by David William Mitchell. 

In course of publication, in Monthly Parts, 10s. 6d. each ; each Part consistinf^ (generally of 
Four imperial quarto coloured Plates and Three plain, and accompanying Letterpress ; giving 
the Generic Characters, short Remarks on the Habits, and a List of Species of each Ghenus as 
complete as possible. The uncoloured Plates contain the Characters of all the Genera of 
the various Sub-families, consisting of numerous details of Heads, Wings, and Feet, as the 
case may require, for pointing out their distinguishing Characters. 

U* The work will not exceed Fifty Monthly Parts. [Pfo, 34 wot published March Sl«f . 

GREENER -THE GUN ; 

Or, a Treatise on the various Descriptions of Small Fire- Arms. By W. Qrbbnbr, Inventor of 
an improved method of Firing Cannon by Percussion, &c. 8vo. with Illustrations, 16s. boards. 

GREENWOOD (COL.)-THE TREE-LIFTER; 

Or, a New Method of Transplanting Trees. By Col. Gko. Orbbn wood. 8vo. with an lUat- 
trative Plate, 7s. cloth. 

6RIMBL0T (P.)-LETTERS OF WILLIAM III. AND LOUIS 

XIV. and of their Ministers. Illustrating the Domestic and Foreign Policy of England during 
the period which followed the Revolution of 1688. Extracted from the Archives of France 
and England, and fh>m Foreign papers. Edited by P. Orimblot. 8vo. [/» the prut, 

GRUNER (L.)~THE DECORATIONS OF THE GARDEN 

PAVILION IN THE GROUNDS OF BUCKINGHAM PALACE. Fifteen Plates, by L. 
Grunbr. With Descriptions by Mrs. Jambson. Published by Command of Her Majesty. 
Small folio. Sis. Gd. plain ; coloured, £5 5s. cloth. 

GUEST. -THE MABINOGION, 

From the Uytr Coch o Henpest, or Red Book ot Hergest, and other ancient Welsh M8S. : 
with an English Translation and Notes. By Lady Charlottb Gubst. Parts I to 0. 
Royal 6vo. 8s. each, sewed. 

GUICCIARDINI (F.)-THE MAXIMS OF FRANCIS GUIC- 

ClARDINI. Translated bjr Emma Martin. With Notes, and Parallel Passages from 
the works of Machiavelli, Lord Bacon, Pascal, Rochefoncault, Montesquieu, Barke. 
Talleyrand, M. Guisot, &c. ; and a Sketch of the Life of Guicciardini. Square fcp. 8vo. with 
Portrait, 7s. boards; or bound in morocco by Hayday* 14s. 

*< MiH Martin dawrres much credit for theprodoction of this renurkablj clpRant little Tolume. Rrr transUtion b 
cz«cttted wttli extr«nM care ; her memoir of Ouicciardiai ie well-written And amplr infonniog : her parallel paseacee 
•ra ctaoaan with lingalar taate, aad dispUf great knowledge of the writiage of distiaguiahed politicalphUoeoipheni." 

BaiTajiMia. 

GWILT.-AN ENCYCLOPJIDIA OF ARCHITECTURE: 

Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. By Joseph Gwilt, Esq. F.S.A. Illustrated with 
upwards of 1000 Engravings on Wood, from Designs by J. S. Gwilt. 1 thick vol. 8vo. 
containing nearly 1300 closely-printed pages, df2, 12s. 6d. cloth. 

HALL.— NEW GENERAL LARGE LIBRARY ATLAS OF 

FIFTY-THREE MAPS, on Colombier Paper; with the Divisions and Bonndaries careftilly 
coloured. Constructed entirely tnm New Drawings, and engraved by Sidney Hall. New 
Edition, thoroughly revised and corrected ; including all the Alterations rendered necessary 
by the recent Otncial Surveys, the New Roads on the Continent, and a careftil Comparison 
with the authenticated Discoveries published in the latest Voyages and Travels. Folded in 
half. Nine Guineas, half-boundin russia; full sixe of the Maps, Ten Pounds, half-bd. russia. 

HALSTED.-LIFE AND TIMES OF RICHARD THE THIRD, 

as Duke of Gloucester and King of England: in which all the Charges against him are care- 
fully investigated and compared with the Statements of the Cotemporary Authorities. Bv 
Caroline A. Halsted, Author of "The life of Margaret Beaufort, Mother of King Henrv 
VII." and "Obligations of Literature to the Mothers of England." 2 vols. 8vo. with a 
Portrait from an Original Picture in the possession of the Right Hon. Lord Stafford, never 
before engraved, and other illustrations, jffl. lOs. cloth. 
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HANNAM -THE ECOHOMY OF WASTE MANURES : 

a Treatise on the Nature and Use of Neglected Fertilizers. By John Hannam. Written for 
the Yorkshire Ag^ricultural Society, and published by permission of the Council. A New Edit. 
Fcp. 8vo. [/*• thepreu. 

HAND-BOOK OF TASTE; 

Or, How to Observe Works of Art, especially Cartoons, Pictures, and Statnes. By Fabiub 
PiCTOR. Sd Edition, fcp. 8vo. Ss. boards. 

HANSARD. -TROUT AND SALMON FISHING IN WALES. 

By O. A. Hansard, lamo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 

HARRIS.-THE HIGHLANDS OF JITHIOPIA; 

Being the Accout of Eighteen Months* Residence of a British Embassy to the Christian Court 
of Shoa. By Major Sir W. C. Harris. Author of "Wild Snorts in Southern Africa," &c. 
3d Edition, a vols. 8vo. with Map and Illustrations, jC^. 2s. cloth. 

flA¥ES.-TALES OF THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS, 

And Adventures of the Early Settlers in America ; from the landing* of the Pilgrim Fathers* 
in 1620, to the Time of the Beciaration of Independence. By Barbara Hawks. Fcp. 8vo. 
with Frontispiece, 6b. cloth. 

flAWKER.-INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN 

In all that relates to Guns and Shootin;^. By Lieut.-Col. P. Hawkbr. 9th Edit, corrected, 
enlarged, and improved^th Eifchty-llve Plates and Woodcuts by Adlard and Branston, from 
Drawmgfs by C. Varley, uickes, &c.' 8vo. £1. Is. cloth. 

HAYDON.-LECTURES ON PAINTING AND DESIGN : 

Delivered at the London Institution, the Royal Institution, Albemarle Street, to the University 
of Oxford, &c. By B. R. Haydon, Historical Painter. With Designs drawn on Wood by 
the AuUior, and engraved by Edward Evans. 8vo. 128. cloth. 

S* A Second Volume of this work is in preparation. j 

HENSLOW.-THE PRINCIPLES OF DESCRIPTIVE AND I 

PHYSIOLOGICAL BOTANY. By J. S. Hbnslow, M.A. F.L.S. &c Fcp. 8va with Vignette \ 
Title, and nearly 70 Woodcuts, 6s. cloth. | 

HERON (R. M.)-PALESTRINA : i 

A Metrical Romance. By Robert M. Hbron, Esq. 8vo. 8s. 6d. | 

HERSCHEL.-A TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY. | 

By Sir John Hbrschbl. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. Vignette Title, 68. cloth. ( 

HERSCHEL.-A PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE ON THE \ 

STUDY OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By Sir John Hbrschbl. New Edition. Fcp.Svo. 
with vignette title, 6s. cloth. ; 

HINTS ON ETIQUETTE AND THE USAGES OF SOCIETY: ' 

With a Glsnce at Bad Habite. By Ayvy65. *< Manners make the man.'' a4th Edition, * 
revised (with additions) by a Lady of Rank. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 
General Observations ; Introductions— Letters of Introduction— Marriage— Dinners— Smoking; 
Snuff— Fashion— Dress— Music— Dancing— Conversation— Advice to Itadespeople— Visiting; < 
Visiting Cards— Cards— Tattling— Of General Society. i 

HISTORICAL PICTURES OF THE MIDDLE AGES, | 

In Black and White. • Made on the spot, firom Records in the Archives of Switierhmd. By a * 
Wandbring Artist. 2 vols, post 8vo. [iHtkeprett, t 

Contbnts :— The Nuns' War— The War of Two Abbots— The Passage of the Great St. I 
Bernard— and Bertha, Queen of Transjurane Burgundy. : 

HOARE -A DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF A NEW METHOD •' 

of PLANTING and MANAGING the ROOTS of GRAPE VINES. By Clbmbnt Hoark, | 
Author of " A Treatise on the Cultivation of the Grape Vine on Open Walls." 12nio. 68. doth. 

HOARE.-A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE CULTIVATION 

OP THE GRAPE VINE ON OPEN WALLS. By Clbmbkt Hoare. Sd Edition. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. cloth. 

HOBBES.-ENGLISH WORKS OF THOMAS HOBBES, 

Of Malmesbury ; now first collected by Sir William Molbsworth, Bart. 16 vols. 8v30. 
8s. cloth. 

S* Separately : the English Works, in 11 vols. j^5. lOs. ; the Latin Works, in 5 vols. 4^9. 10s. 
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HOLLAND.-A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURES IN 

METAL. By J. Hollan d> Esq. S volt. fcp. Viipiette TitiM, about SOO Woodcuta, I8t. doth. 

HOLLAND -MEDICAL NOTES AND REFLECTIONS. 

By Hbnrt Holland, M.D. F.R.S. &c. Fellow of the Royal College of Fhyaiciani, Phytician 
Extraordinary to the QaeeOj and Phyiician in Ordinary to Uia Royal Uighneu Prince Albert. 
3d Edition. 8vo. 18b. cloth. 

HOOK (DR. W. F.)-THE LAST DATS OF OUR LORD'S 

MINISTRY : a Coarse of Lectures on the principal Events of Passion Week. Bv Walter 
Farquhar Hook, D.D. Vicar of Leeds, Preoenduy of Lincoln, and Chaplain in Ordinary to 
the Qneen. 4th Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

HOOKER.-THE BRITISH FLORA, 

In Two Vols. Vol. 1 ; comprising Phcnogamous or Flowerinic Plants, and the Ferns. By Sir 
William Jackson Hookbr, KIH. LL.D. F.R.A. and L.S. &c. &c &c. FifUi Edition, with 
Additions and Corrections ; and 17S Figures illustrative of the Umbelliferous Plants, the 
Composite Plants, the Grasses, and the Ferns. 8to. with 19 Plates, 14s. plain; with the 
plates coloured, 34s. cloth. 

Vol. 9, in Two Parts, comprising the Cnrptonmia and Fniwi, completiiue the British fhon, and 
forming Vol. 6, Parts 1 and 9, of Smith's English Flora, Ma. boards. 

HOOKER AND TAYLOR.-MUSCOLOGIA BRITANNICA. 

Containing the Mosses of Great Britain and Ireland, systematically arranged and described ; 
with Plates, illustrative of the character of the Genera and Species. By Sir W. J. Hookbr 
and T. Taylor, M.D. F.L.S., &c. 9d Edition, 8vo. enlarged, 81s. 6d. plain ; ^8. Ss. coloured. 

HORNE (THE REV. T. H.)-AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 

CRITICAL STUDY and KNOWLEDGE of the HOLY SCRIPTURES. By Thomas 
Hartwbll Hornb, B.D. of St. John's College. Cambridge; Rector of the united Parishes 
of St. Edmund the King and Martyr, and St. Nicholas Aeons, Lombard Street; Prebendary 
of St. PauPs. A New Edition, revised and corrected, 6 vols. 8vo. with numerous Maps sua 
Facsimilies of Biblical Manuscripts. [Nemrfy fodg. 

HORNE (THE REV. T. H.)-A COMPENDIOUS INTRODUC- 

TION to the STUDY of the BIBLE. By Thomas Haktwbll Hornb, B.D. of St. John*r 
College, Cambridge. Being an Analysis of his " Introduction to the Critical Study and 
Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures." 7th Edition, corrected and enlsrged. lamo. with Maps 
and other Engravings, 9s. boards. 

HORSE (THE) ; AND HOW TO CHOOSE HIM. 

ByCBNTAUR. Fcp. 8vo. [Inthtpttit. 

HORSE, (THE) ; AND HOW TO USE HIM. 

ByCBNTAUR. Fcp. 8VO. xlnthepma. 

HORSLEY (BISHOP).-BIBLICAL CRITICISM 

On the first Fourteen Historical Books of the Old Testament : and on the first Nine Prophetical 
Books. By Samdbl Horslby, LL.D. F.R.S. F.S.A. Lord Bishop of St. Asaph. 9d Edition, 
containing Translations by the Author never before published, together with copious Indices. 
9 vols. 6vo. £1, 10s. cloth. 

By the same Author, 
THE BOOK of PSALMS ; translated from the Hebrew x with Notes, explanatory and critical 
Fourth Edition. 8vo. 19s. cloth. 

HOWITT.-THE RURAL LIFE OF ENGLAND. 

By William Howitt. Sd Edition, corrected and revised. Medium 8vo. with Engrarinrs 
on wood, by Bewick and Williams, uniform with " Visits to Remarkable JPlaces," 9l8. cloth. 



Life of the Aristocracy. 
Life of the Agricultural Population. 
Picturesque and Moral Features of the Country. 
Strong Attachment of the English to Country 
Life. 



The Forests of England. 

Habits. Amusements, and Condition of the 
People; in which are introduced Two New 
Chapters, descriptive of the Rural Watering 
Places, and Education of the Rural Population. 



HOWITT.-VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES; 

Old Halls, Battle-Fie Ids, and Scenes illustrative of Striking Passages in English History and 
Poetry. By William Howitt. New Edition. Medium 8vo. with 40 lUustrationa by 
S. Williams, 91s. cloth. 

SECOND SERIES, chiefly in the Counties of DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND, with a 
Stroll along the BORDER. Medium 8vo. with upwards of 40 highly-finished Woodcuts, 
from Drawings made on the spot for this work, by Messrs. Carmicnael, Richardsons, ana 
Weld Taylor, 918. cloth. 

HOWITT.-THE RURAL AND SOCIAL LIFE OF GERMANY : 

With Characteristic Sketches of its Chief Cities and Scenery. Collected in a General Tour, 
and during a Residence in that Country in the Years 1840-49. By William Howitt, 
Author of ** The Rural \Mt of England," &c. Med. 8vo. with above 50 lUuitrations, 91s. cloth. 



HOWITT.-THE STUDENT-LIFE OF GERMANY. 

From the Unpublished Ms3S. of Dr. Comelfm. By William Howitt. 8to. with 34 Wood- 
Kafn^vingfs, and Seven Steel Plates, Sis. cloth. 

HOWITT.-COLONISATION AND CHRISTIANITY : 

A Popular History of the Treatment of the Natives, in all their Colonies, by the Europeans. 
By William Howitt. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

HOWITT.-THE BOY'S COUNTRY BOOK : 

Bein{^ the real Life of a Country Boy, written by himself; exhibiting^ all the Amusements, 
Pleasures, and Pursuits of Children in the Country. Edited by William Howitt, Author 
of " The Rural Life of Enf^land," &c. 2d Edition. Fcp. $vo. with 40 Woodcuts, 6a. cloth. 

HOWITT (RICHARD;. -IMPRESSIONS OF AUSTRALIA 

FELIX, durinip a Four Tears' Residencs in that Colony : with particular reference to the 
ProspecU of Emignrants. With Notes of a Voyage round the World, Australian Poemi, &c. 
By Richard Howitt. Fcp. 8vo. 78. cloth. 

HUDSON.-PLAIN DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING WILLS 

In Conformity with the Law, and particularly with reference to the Act 7 Will. 4 and 1 Yict. 
c. 36. To which is added, a clear Kxposition of the Law relating to the distribution of Per- 
sonal Estate in the case of Intestacy ; with two Forms of Wills, and much useful information. 
&c. By J. C. Hudson, Esq. 13th Edition, corrected, with notes of cases Judicially decided 
lince the above Act came into operation. Fcp. 8vo. 28. Od» 

HUDSON.-THE EXECUTOR'S GUIDE. ' 

By J> C. Hudson, Esq. of the Leg^acy Duty Office, London ; Author of *' Plain Directions for 
Making WUls," and <^The Parentis Hand-book.'* Fourth P.diUon. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

*»* These two works may be had in one volume, 7s. cloth. 

HUDSON.-THE PARENT'S HAND-BOOK : 

Or, Guide to the Choice of Professions. Employments, and Situations ; containing uael\Bl and 
practical Information on the subject of placing out Young Men, and of obtaining their Edu- 
cation with a view to particular occupations. By J. u. Hudson, Esq. Author of "Plain 
Directions for Making Wills." Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

HUMBOLDT (BARON).-BARON HUMBOLDT'S KOSMOS; 

Or, General Survey of the Physical Phenomena of the Universe. Translated, with the Author^ 
Sanction and Co-operation, nnderthesuperintendence of lieutenant-Colonel Edward Sabin s» 
F.R.S. of the Royal Artillery. Post 8vo. [/a tkepren. 

S* This translation has been made at the request of Baron Von Humboldt ; and the aheeta 
will be seen by him before their publication. 

HUMPHREYS.-THE ILLUMINATED BOOKS OF THE 

MIDDLE AGES.— A History of illuminated Books, from the IVth to the XVIIth Century. 
By Hen rt Nobl Hum phrbys. Illustrated by a Series of Specimens, consisting of an entire 
Page, of the exact Sise of the Original, from the most celebrated and splendid MSS. in the 
Imperial and Royal Libraries of Vienna, Moscow, Paris, Naples, Copenhagen, and Madrid; — 
rom the Vatican, Escurial, Ambrosian, and other great Libraries of the Continent {—and 
fi-om the rich Public. Collegiate, and Private Libraries of Great Britain ; superbly inanted in 
Gold, Silver, and Colours. * 

In course of publication in Parts. Parts 1 and 2, each containing Three Plates, with 
Descriptions, Imperial Quarto (16 in. by 11), splendidly printed, in gold, silver, and colours, 
in imitation of the originals, as accurate as can be produced by mechanical means, ISa. ; 
Larob Papbr, on Half Imperial (21^ in. by 15), to prevent folding the large Plates, 21a. 

Six Parts to form a Volume, Four Volumes completing the work. 

HUNT.-RESEARCHES ON LIGHT : 

An Examination of all the Phenomena connected with the Chemical and Molecular Changes 
produced by the Influence of the Solar Rays i embracing all the known Photo^phic Pro- 
cesses, and new Discoveries in the Art. By Robkkt Hunt, Keeper of Mining Records, 
Museum of Economic Geology. 8vo. with Plate and Woodcuts, 10s. 6d. cloth. 

ILLUMINATED CALENDAR (THE).-THE ILLUMINATED 

CALENDAR and HOME DIARY for 1846 ; containing 12 pages ot fac-9imile fh>m the Calen- 
der of the rich missal of the Duke of Aiyou, styled King of Sicily and Jerusalem ; also M 
pages of Diary, each illuminated with an elaborate Border taken from the same MS. ; and an 
Illuminated Title' The binding designed fh>m the framework of one of the miniature pictures 
of the same MS. Imperial 8vo. 48s. bound in an appropriate ornamental cover. 

" In erpry point of view a tempting volume — iiup«prb, and remarkable for it* azhlbition of the progren of tliia 

" Ml 



rerived fuaiiinn of book-adornment. It la as fanciful, aa curious, as biilliant, as its antecessor of last jror — Uie 
manrellous ' Hours' of Anne of Brittany. The ornaments in gold and the brightest coViurs ; flowers, birds, notesqae 
llgures, saintii, apostles, bniltKngv. ftc., fh>m the first far oage to the lAst T'hristmas slaughter or a blau hog or 
boar, are redolent of the refined art of the illuminators of tne close of the XlVth century ."— Lxtskaut Gi^Ktra. 



the 



« 



The lUuminated Calendar and Home Diary, for 1845 ; coi)ied from the Manuscript of 
Houra of Anne of Brittany.'* Imp. 8vo. in emblazoned printing and binding, 42s, 



JACKSON -PICTORIAL FLORA ; 

Or, British Botany delineated, in 1500 Lithof^raphic Drawing^s of all the Species of Flowerinjt: 
Plants indigenous to Great Britain ; illustrating: the descriptive works on English Botany of 
Hooker, Lindley, Smith, &c. By Miss Jackson. 8vo. 15s. cloth. 

JAMES.--LIYES OF MOST EMINENT FOREIGN STATESMEN. 

By G. P. R. Jambs, Esq., and E. £. Crowe, Esq. 6 vols. fcp. 8vo. Vignette Titles, SOs. cloth. 

JAMES.— A HISTORY OF THE LIFE OF EDWARD THE 

BL.\CK PR1 NCE, and of various Events connected therewith, which occurred during the 
Reign of Edward III. King of England. By O. P. R. Jam bs, Esq. 2d Edition. S vols. fcp. 
8vo. Map, 158. cloth. 

JEBB (BISHOP) -PASTORAL INSTRUCTIONS ON THE 

CHARACTER and PRINCIPLBS of the CHURCH of ENGLAND, selected fh>m his former 
Publications. By John Jkdb, D.D. F.R.S. late Jiishop of Limerick, Ardfert, and Aghadoe. 
A New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 68. cloth. , 

By the same Author, 

PIETY WITHOUT ASCETICISM ; or, the ProtesUnt Kempis : a Manual of Christian Faith 
and Practice, selected from the Writings of Scongal, Charles Howe, and Cadworth ; with 
Corrections and occasional Notes. 2d Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 78. cloth. 

JEBB (BISHOP) AND KNOX (ALEXANDER). — THIRTY 

YEARS* CORRESPONDENCE between John Jebb, D.D. F.R.S. Bishop of Limerick, ArdAsrt, 
Aghadoe, and Alexander Knox, Esq. M.R.I.A. Edited by the Rev. Charlbs Forstbr, B.D. 
Rector of Stisted, Essex, and one of the Six Preachers in the Cathedral of Christ, Canterbury, 
formerly Domestic Chaplain to Bishop Jebb. 2d Edit. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. cloth. 

JEFFREY. - CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE EDINBURGH 

REVIEW. By Francis JBrFRBV, nowoneof the Judges of the Court of Session in Scotland. 
4 vols. 6vo. 48s. cloth. 

JOHNSON.-THE FARMER'S ENCYCLOPJIDIA, 

And Dictionary of Rural Affairs : embracing all the recent Discoveries in Agricultural Che- 
mistry ; adapted to the comprehension of unscientific readers. By Cuth bbrt W. Johnson, 
Esq. F.R.S. Barrister-at- Law, Corresponding Member of the Agncultural Society of KOnigs- 
beiXf and of the Maryland Horticultural Society; Author of several of the Pnxe Essays of 
the Royal Agricultural Society of England, and other Agricultural Works ; Editor of the 
** Fturmer's Almanack,'* &c. 1 thick vol. 8vo. illustrated oy Wood Engravings of the best 
and most improved Agricultural Implements, je2. 10s. cloth. 

KANE.-ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY ; 

Including the most Recent Discoveries and Applications of the Science to Medicine and 
Pharmacy, and to the Arts. By Robbrt Kanb, M.D. M.R.I.A., Professor of Natural 
Philosophy to the Royal Dublin Society. 8vo. with 286 Woodcuts, Ms. cloth. 

KATER AND LARDNER.-A TREATISE ON MECHANICS. 

By Captain Katbr and Dr. Lardnbr. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. Vignette Title, and 19 
Putes, comprising 3i4 distinct figures, 6s. cloth. 

KEIGHTLEY.-OUTLINES OF HISTORY, 

From the Earliest Period. By Thomas Kriohtlby, Esq. New Edition, corrected and con- 
siderably improved. Fcp. 8vo. 69. cloth ; or 6s. 6d. bound. 

KEON (M. G.)-A HISTORY OF THE JESUITS, 

Literary, Social, and Political, firom the Birth of Ignatius Loyola to the present time. By 
Miles Gerald Keon. 8vo. [Preparing /or p^bllmtioH, 

KIRBY & SPENCE.-AN INTRODUCTION TO ENTOMOLOGY ; 

Or, Elements of the Natural History of Insects : comprising an account of noxious and useful 
Insects, of their Metamorphoses, Food, Stratagems, Habitations, Societies, Motions, Noises, 
Hybernation, Instinct, &c. By W. Kirby, M.A. F.R.S. & L.S. Rector of Barham; and W. 
Spbncb, Esq. F.R.S. & L.S. 6th Edit, correctedand muchenlarged. 3 vols. 8vo. 81b. 6d. cloth. 

KNOX (ALEXANDER) .-REMAINS OF ALEXANDER KNOX, 

Esq. of Dublin, M.R.I.A , containing Essays, chiefly explanatory, of Christian Doctrine, and 
Confidential Letters, with Private Papers, illustrative of the Wnter's Character. S^timents, 
and Life. Sd Edition, 4 vols. 8vo. jf3. 8s. cloth. 

LAING -NOTES ON THE SCHISM FROM THE CHURCH OF 

ROME, caUed the GERMAN^ATHOLIC CHURCH, instituted by J. Ronge and I. Czerzki, 
in October 1844, on occasion of the Pilgrimage to the Holy Coat at Treves. By S. Lai no, 
Esq. Author of " Notes of a Traveller," "The Chronicles of the Kings of Norway,»» &c. 
2d Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 
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LAIN6 -THE CHRONICLE OF THE KINGS OF NORWAY, 

Flrom the Burliest Period of the History of tbe Northern Sea Kiof^to the Middle of tbe Twelfth 
Century, commonly called Tke Heim*krinffla. Translated from the Icelandic of Snorro 
Stnrleson, with Notes, and a Preliminary Discourse, by Samubl Laino, Author of ** Notes 
of a Traveller," fcc. S vols. 8vo. Ms. cloth. 

LAING -JOURNAL OF A RESIDENCE IN NORWAY, 

Dnriuj: tbe years 1834, 1885, and 1836 ; made with a view to inquire into the Rural and Political 
Economy of that Country, and the Condition of its Inhabitants. By Samubl Laino^ Esq. 
9d Edition. 8vo. 148. cloth. 

LAING. -NOTES OF A TRAVELLER, 

On tbe Social and Political State of France, Prusaia, SwitierUuid, Italv, and other parts of 
Europe, during the present century. By Samubl Laino, Esq. 9d Edition. 8to. Mb. cloth. 

LAING.-A TOUR IN SWEDEN, 

In 18S8 ; comprising: observations on the Moral, Political, and Economical State of the Swedish 
Nation. By Samubl Laino, Esq. 8vo. 19s. cloth. 

LAPLACE (THE MARQUIS DE).-THE SYSTEM OF THE 

WORLD. By M. Lb Marquis Db Laplacb. Translated fhmi the French, and elucidated 
with Explanatory Notes. By the Rev. Hbnbt H. Habtb, F.T.CD. M.R.I.A. 2 fols. 8vo. 
94s. boards. 

LARDNER'S CABINET CYCLOP JIDIA; 

Comprising a Series of Original Works on History, Biography, Literature, the Sciences, Arts, 
and Manunctures. Conducted and edited by Dr. Labdnbr. 

The Series, complete, in One Hundred and Thirty-three Volumes, j^39. 188. Tbe works, 
separate, 6s. per volume. 

LARDNER AND WALKER.-A TREATISE ON ELECTRICITY, 

MAGNETISM, and METEOROLOGY. By D. Lardnbr, LLD. F.R.S., and C. V. Walkkb, 
Secretary of the Electrical Society. 9 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 128. cloth. 

LARDNER.-A TREATISE ON HEAT. 

By D. Laednbr, LL.D., Iec. Fcp. 8vo. with Woodcuts and Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 

LARDNER.-A TREATISE ON HYDROSTATICS AND PNEU- 

MATICS. By Dr. Lardnbr. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

LARDNER.-A TREATISE ON ARITHMETIC. 

By D. Lardnbr, LL.D. F.R.S. Fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 

LARDNER.-A TREATISE ON GEOMETRY, 

And its Application to the Arts. By Dr. Iabdnk>> Fcp. 8vo. vignette Title, and upwards 
of 900 figures, 6s. cloth. 

L. E. L.-THE POETICAL WORKS OF LETITIA ELIZABETH 

LANDON. New Edition, 4 vols, fcp, 6vo. with Illustrations by Howard, &c. 98s. cloth 
lettered ; or handsomely bound in morocco, with gilt edges, j£9. 4s. 

The following Works separately:— 
Tbe IMPROVISATRICE. Fcp. 10B.6d. cloth, i The GOLDEN VIOLET. Fcp. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 
Tbe VENETIAN BRACELET. 10s.6d. doth. | The TROUBADOUR. Fcp. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

LEE -TAXIDERMY; 

Or, the Art of Collecting, lYeparing, and Mounting Objects of Natural History. For tbe 
use of Museums and Travellers. By Mrs. R. Leb (formerly Mrs. T. £. Bowdich), Author of 
" Memoirs of Cuvier," &c. 6th Edition, improved, with an account of a Visit to Walton 
Hall, and Mr. Waterton*s method of Preserving Animals. Fcp. 8vo. jrith Wood Engravings, 
78. cloth. 

LEE.-ELEMENTS OF NATURAL HISTORY, 

For tbe use of Schools and Young .Persons : comprising the Principles of Classification, 
interspersed with amusing and instructive original Accounts of the most remarkable Animals. 
By Mrs. R. Lbb (formerly Mrs. T. E. Bowdich), Author of ** Taxidermy,*' ** Memoirs of 
Cuvier,'* 6tc. 12mo. with Fifty-five Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. bound. 

LEFEVRE (SIR G.)-AN APOLOGY FOR THE NERVES; 

Or. their Importance and Influence in Health and Disease. By Sir Gborqb Lefbvrb, M.D. 
Fellow of tbe Roysl C^llq^ of Physicians; late Physician to the British Embassy at the Court 
of St. Petersburgh, &c. ; Author of "The Life of a Travelling Physician," "Thermal Com- 
fort," &c. Post 8vo. 98. cloth. 
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LEMPRIERE.-A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY ; 

Containii^f « copious Account of all tbe proper Naine« meDtioned in Ancient Authors; with 
the Vsloe of Coins, Wei)CbU, a»d Measures* used MOiiinirst tbe Gneks and Romans; and a 
Chronological Table. By T. LitMrRismB, U.D. aoth Edition, corrected. BfQ. 9s. cloth. 

LEREBOURS (N. P.)-A TREATISE ON PHOTOGRAPHY ; 

Oontainin; the latest Discoveries appertaining to tbe Da^pierrtotype. Compiled from 
Communications by MM. Da^uerre and Artf o, and other eminent Men of Science. By N. P. 
Lbrb hQV Rs, (>ptician to the Observatory, ImB, kc. Translated by J. Eo khtosi. Post 8vo . 
with Plate, 7s. od. cloth. 

LESLIE (C. R.)-MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF JOHN CON- 

ffTAULB, 'Esq. R.A. Compoied chiefly of his Letters. By C. R. Lbnlib, ILA. Second 
Edition., with farther Extracts from his Correspondence. Small 4to. with two Portraits (one 
fh>m anew Sketch, by Mr. Leslie, and a Plate of ** Spring," engraved by Lucas), ais. cloth. 

LIFE OF A TRAVELLING PHYSICIAN (THE), 

Finom his Urst Introduction to Practice ; including ao Years* Wan<lerin)rf througrhout the 
greater part of Europe. By the late Sir Gboror Lbfbvrb. S vols, post 8vo. S coloured 
Plates, 318. 6d. doth. 

LINDLEY -INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY. 

By Prof. J. Lindlbt, Ph.D. F.RS. L.S. 9ic. 8d Edition with Corrections and considerable 
Additions. 8vo. with Six Plates and numerous Woodcuts, IHS. cloth. 

LINDLEY -FLORA MEDICA ; 

A Botanical Account of all the roost important Plants used in Medicine, in different Parts of 
the World. By John Liif dlby, Ph.D., F.R.S., &c. 8vo. 18s. cloth. 

LINDLEY -A SYNOPSIS OF THE BRITISH FLORA, 

Arranged according to the Natural Orders. By Professor Joh n Li n olb y. Ph. U , P. R.S., &c. 
3d Edition, with numerous additions, corrections, and improvements, lamo. lOs. 6d. cloth. 

LINDLEY -THE THEORY OF HORTICULTURE ; 

Or, an Attempt to explain the Principal Operations of Gardening upon Physiological Prin- 
ciples. By John Lindlky, Ph.D., P.R.S. 8vo. with illustrations on Wood, las. cloth. 

LINDLEY.- GUIDE TO ORCHARD AND KITCHEN GARDEN: 

Or, an Account of tbe most valuable Fruits and Vegetables cultivated in Great briuin : with 
Kalendars of the Work required in the Orchard and Kitchen Garden during every month in the 
year. By O. Lindlby, C.M.H.S. Edited by Prof. Lin dlby. 8vo. 16s. bds. 

LINWOOD {W.)-ANTHOLOGIA OXONIENSIS, 

Sive Florilegium e lusibns poetlcis diversomm Oxoniensium Grccis et Latinis decerptnm. 
Curante Guliblmo Linwoop, M.A. iBdis Christ! Alummo. [In tkeprus, 

LLOYD.-A TREATISE ON LIGHT AND VISION. 

By the Rev. H. Lloyd, M.A., Fellow of Trin. CoU. Dublin. 8vo. 15s. boards. 

LORIMER.-LETTERS TO A YOUNG MASTER MARINER, 

On some Subjects connected with his Calling.. By Charles LoaiMbR. Sd Edition, lamo. 
with an Appendix, 5s. 6d. cloth. 

LOUDON (MRS.)-THE LADY»S COUNTRY COMPANION; 

Or, How to Bn|oy a Country Life lUtionally. By Mrs. Louook. Author of " Gardening for 
Ladies,** Ate. New Edition. Fcp. 8to. with an Engraving on Steel, and Illustrations on wood, 
7s. (kL cloth. 

LOUDON.-SELF-INSTRUCTION 

For Young Gardeners, Foresters, BatlilTs, Land Stewards, and Fanners ; in Arithmetic, Book- 
keeping, Geometry, Mensuration, Practical TrigonoiMtry, Mechanics^ Laiid-Suiveying. 
Levelluig, Planning and Mapping, Architectural Drawing, and Isometncal Projection and 
Perspective ; with Examples snewing tbeir applications to liorticultnre and An'icultural Pur- 

Eises. By tbe late J. C. Loodon, F.L.S. H.S. fte. With a Portrait of Mr. Loudon, and a 
emoir by Mrs. Loudon. 8vo. with Wood Engravings, 7s. 6d. cloth. 

" This vnrk U iateeded for ft guklc to the jouiig rard«n«r, bailiff, Ac. in the higher and more vcientifle braachee 
of their profnsiona. It iB in form a ceUectino or plam and practical trratiim^ unkvd tofrther bj tlieir cottacxion 
with borticultvral and ap imltoral pnmite. The tue of ench a Tcrinme to flt aa mtelligcat man fiar a mpn ior atatioa 
la evideat. Indeed, a alifiht oxamiaatioa of it* eontaate b ettfleieat to conflrm Mr. Loodoa'e opiaton of ita 
mefnineee. To enperier gardcaen, forealere, laad-Btewards, bailifb, and lanacn, it ituppliee a niaM of eonad 
iaetroction, which can ao where elee be foand combtard ia the taate apaee, or given in to Incid a etf le."— BamjiiiiA. 

LOUDON.-AN ENCYCLOPJSDIA OF GARDENING ; 

Presenting, in one systematic view, the History and Present State of Gardening 
tries^ and ItsTheor^and Practice in Great Britain: with the Management of the Kitchen 

F.L.S. &c. A New 
Engravings on Wood, 



Presenting, in one systematic view, the History and Present State €if Gardening in all Coun- 
tries, and Its Theory and Practice in Great Britain: with the Management of the Kitchen 
Garden, the Flower Garden, Laying-out Grounds, &c. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. tkc A New 
Edition, enlarged and much improved. 1 large vol. 8vo. with nearly 1,000 Engra^ 



60s. cloth. 
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By J. C. Loudon 

LOW.-THE BREEDS OF THE DOMESTICATED ANIMALS 

Of Great Britain Described. By Datid Low, Esq. F.ILS.E. Profesaorof Agricixiture in the 
University of EdinburKh ; Member of the Royal Academy of Agriculture of Sweden ; Corre- 
apondiog Member of the Conseil Royal d'An-iculture oe France, of the Soci^t^ Koyale et 
1 entrale, &c. <Cc. The Plates from Drawing^ by W. Nicholson, R.S.A. reduced ttwn aSeriea 
of Oil Paintings, executed for the Agricultural Museum of the University of Edinbunli, by 
W. Shiels, R.S.A. a vols, atlas quarto, with 56 plates of animals, beautifullv coloured aft«> 
Nature, jff 16. 16a. half-bound in morocco.— Or in four separate portions, as follow : 

The OX. 1 vol. atlas quarto, with 32 plates. jff6. 16s. 6d. half-bound in morocoo. 

The SHEEP. 1 vol. atlas quarto, with 31 plates, 4^6. 16s. 6d. half-bound in morocco. 

The HORSE. 1 vol. atlas quarto^ with 8 plates, itSZ, half-bound in morocco. 

Tho HOO. 1 vol. atlas quarto, with 5 plates, jg2. 2s. half-bound in morocco. 



LOUDON.-AN ENCTCLOP J!DIA OF TREES AND SHRUBS ; 

bdnr the ** Arboretum ct Fratlcetnm BriUnnicum" abridged : containing the Hardy Trees 
and Bhmba of Great Britain, Native and Foreign, ScienUftcally and Popularly Described : 
with their Propagation. Coltoie, and Uses in the Arts ; and with Engravings of nearly all 
the Species. Adapted for the use of Nurserymen, Gardeners, and Forea&rs. By J, C. 
Loudon, F.L.S. 6ec. 1 large vol. 8vo. with 3000 Engravings on Wood, jM. lOs. doth. 

The Original Work may be had in 8 vols. 8vo. with above 400 Octavo Plates of Tenses, and 
upwards of 3S00 Woodcuts, jfflO, cloth. 

LOUDON.-AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF AGRICULTURE; 

Comprising the Theory and Practice ot the Valuation^ Transfer, Laying-out, Improvement, 
and Management of Landed Property, and of the Cultivation and Economy of the Animal and 
Vegetable productions of Agriculture: including all the latest improvements, a gtsoeral History 
of Agriculture in all Countries, a Sutistical View of its present State, with Suggestions for 
its future pronreas m the British Isles ; aud Supplement, bringing down the wora to the year 
1844. By J. C- Loudon, F.L.O.Z. and H.S. &c. 6th Edtiion, 1 Targe vol. 8vo. with upwarda 
of 1100 Engravings on Wood, by Branston, je2. 10s. cloth. 

The SuppLBMBNT, bringing down Improvements in the art of FieM-CoItore flnom 18S1 to 
1844 inclusive, comprising all the previous Supplements, and iUustrated with 66 Engravings 
on Wood, may be had teparateipf 5s. sewed. 

LOUDON.-AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF PLANTS ; 

including all the Plants which are now found tn, or have been introduced fnto. Great Britain : 
giving their Natural History, accompanied by such descrintions, engraved figures, and 
elementary details, as may enable a beginner, who is a mere English reader, to dfacover the 
name of every Plant which he may And in flower, and acquire all the information remectinif 
it which is useAil and Interesting. The Specific Characters by an Eminent Botanist; the 
Drawings by J. D. C. Sowerby, F L.S. A New Edition, with New Supplemoit, com- 
prising every desirable particular respecting sll the Plants originated in, or introduced into, : 
Britain between the first publication of the work, in 1829, and January 1840: with a new ' 
General Index to the whole work. Edited by J. C. Loudon, prepared by W. H. Baxter, Jan. i 
and revised by George Don, F.L.S. ; and 800 new Figures or Plants on Wood, from lihrawings ' 
by J. D. C. Sowerby, F.L.S. 1 very large vol. 8vo. with nearly 10,000 Wood Engravinga, 
jers. 18s. fid. cloth.— The last Supplement, Mpwately, 8vo. 15b. cloth. 

LOUDON.-HORTUS BRITANNICUS : 

A Catalogue of all the Plants indigenous to or introduced into Britain. The ad Edition* 
with a NBwSuppLBMBNT,prepared,onderthedirectionof J. C. Loudon, by W- U. Bajitbe, 
and revised by Gboros Don, r.L.S. 8vo. ais. 6d. cloth. 

The SuppLRMBNT separately, 8vo. 3s. 6d. sewed. 
The LATBB SuppLBMBNT Mjiarafely, 8s. 

LOUDON.-AN ENCYCLOPJIDIA OF COTTAGE, FARM, AND 

VILLA ARCHITECTURE and FURNITURE. ConUining Designs for Cottagea, Villaa, Farm 
Houses, Farmeries, Country Inns. Public Houses, Parochial Schools, &c. ; wUh the requisite 
Fittings-up, Rxtures, and Furniture, and appropriate Offices, Gardens, and Garden Scenery : 
each Design accompanied by Analytical and Cntical Remarks illustrative of the fVmdplea of 
Architecture Science and Taste on which it iscomposed,and General Estimates of the Ei^nse. 
By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. fcc. New Edition, corrected, with a Supplement, containing 160 
aaditional pages of letter-press and nearly 300 new engravings, 8vo. with more than noO 
Engravings on Wood, jTS. Ss. cloth.— The Supplement, eeparaiefy, 8vo. 7s. 6d. sew^ 

LOUDON.-HORTUS LIGNOSIS LONDINENSIS; 

Or, a Catalogue of all the Ligneous Plants cultivated in the neighliourhood of London. To 
which are acQed their usual pricea in Nurseries. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. &c. 8vo. 7s. fid. d. 

LOUDON. -THE SUBURBAN GARDENER AND VILLA 

COMPANION : comprising the Choice of a Villa or Suburban Reaidence, or of a situation on < 
which to form one; tne Arrangement and Furnishing of the House; and the Laying-ont, f 
Planting, and general Management of the Garden and Grounds ; tlie whole ada|»ted for grounds 
flrom one perch to fifty acres and upwarda in extent; intended for the instruction of those I 
who know little of Gardening or Rural Affairs, and more particularly for the use of ladiea 
~ N, F.L.S. &c. 8vo. with above 800 Wood Engravings, 90a. cloth. 
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LOW. -ON THE DOMESTICATED ANIMALS OF GREAT 

BRITAIN ; oomprehendinip the Natnrftl and Economical Hittoty of the Speciea and Breeds: 
niostratiODB o( tne Propertiea of Ezteraal Pbroi ; and Obsenrations on the Principles and 
Practice of Breeding. By Datid Low, Esq. F.R.S.E. Professor of Agpricaltare in the Uni- 
Tersity of Edinbarnrh : Mennber of the Royal Academy of Agricnltnre of Sweden ; Corre- 
sponding Member of the Consefl Royal d' Agriculture de France, of the Soci^t^ Royal eC Cen- 
trale, &c. ; Author of " Elements of Practical Agriculture,*' " Illustrations of the Breeds of 
the Domesticated Animals of the British Islands/' **On Landed Plroperty and the Economy of 
Estates," Ace. 8vo. with Bngravings on Wood, 3Ss. cloth. 

" Prof. Low's work ftppetn to v« to trmt fUlr of vnrr branch of tha •ufaifeet of cfttOo-breedlag which nn ho of 
•erilcr to the farmer. The improTcaunt of •oile, and fttting them for apeciile porpoaee : ihewing bj what neana 
and to what extent the alterAtioS of certain component part* la produced, and new tne loaa can be repaired : 
denMoatratlni; the danirer of pnrauinc almilar ayatema under different circumataneca, and that what la sood at flrat 
SMT become bad by continnanoo ; Imyinff down ndea for enlthratioo, for craaing, and for aulting the brecoa of anlmala 
to the localitioa and climatca when they, aa it were, tranaform themaelTca, by dcgreea, to toe neceaaitiea of their 
conditiooa ; all three and many more kinared mattera are handled by Mr. Low with maaterly ability, the reanlt of 
careftil obaervatkm and prolonged experience. We cannot too atronf ly wrommend hla work aa a treatiac and vado 
mecnm t» Ttrj caltivalor of Britiah land." — ^LmnaJiT Gabkttb. 

LOW.-AN INOUIRT INTO THE NATURE OF THE SIMPLE 

BODIES of CHEMISTRY. By Datid Low, Esq. F.B.8.E, Prof, of Agriculture in the 
University of Edinburgh. 8vo. 6s. doth. 

LOW (PROFESSOR).-ON LANDED PROPERTY 

And the ECONOMY of ESTATES; comprehending the Rehttion of Landlord and Tenant, 
and the Principles and Fdrms of Leases ; Farm-Buildings, Enclosures, Drains, Embank- 
ments, and other Rural Works; Minerals; and Woods. By David Low. Esq. F.R.S.E. 
Professor of Agriculture in the University of Edinburgh, &c. ; Author of ** Elements of 
Practical Agriculture," fcc. 8vo. with numerous Wood Engravings, 21s. cloth. 

LOW.-ELEMENTS OF PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE; 

Comprehending the Cultivation of Plants, the Huslwndry of the Domestic Animals, and the 
Economy of the Farm. By D. Low, Esq. F- R.S.E., Prof of Agriculture in University of Edin- 
burgh. 4th Edit, with Alterations and Additions, and above 900 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21s. cloth. 

MACAULAY -CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS Con- 
tributed to The EDINBURGH REVIEW. By the Right Hon. Thomas Babimoton 
Macaulat. Sd Edition. 8 vols. 8vo. 96s. cloth. 

MACAULAY.-LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 

By the Right Hon. Thomas Babinoton Macaulat. 7th Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

MACKAY (CHARLES)-THE SCENERY AND POETRY OF 

THE ENGLISH LAKES; a Summer Ramble. By Charles Mack ay, Esq. Author of 
** Legends of the Isles,'* "The Salamandrine,*' *<The Thames and its Tributaries,** ix, 
8VO. with beautiAil Wood Engravings from Original Sketches. [Jutt ready, 

MACKENZIE.-THE PHYSIOLOGY OF VISION. 

By W. Mackbnzib, M.D., Lecturer on the Eye in the University of Glasgow. 8vo. with 
Woodcuts, 10s. 6d. boards. 

MACKINNON. -THE HISTORY OF CIVILISATION. 

By Wm. Albxamdbr Mackinmon, F.R.S., M.P. for Lymington. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. cloth. 

MACKINTOSH (SIR JAMES).— THE LIFE OF -SIR THOMAS 

MORE. By the Right Hon. Sir Jambs Mackintosh. Reprinted from the Cabinet Cyclo- 
pedia ; and intended as a Present Book or School Prise. Fcp. 8vo. with Portrait, 6s. cloth ; 
or bound in vellum gilt (oUL tttjfU), 8s. 

MACKINTOSH (SIR JAMES).— SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH'S 

MISCELLANEOUS WORKS; including his Contributions to The Edinbugh Review. 
Edited by Robbrt Jambs Mackintosh, Esq. 8 vols. 8vo. 428. cloth. 

MACKINTOSH, fc-THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

By Sir Jambs Macbintosh ; W. Wallacb, Esq. ; and Robbrt Bbll, Esq. 10 vols. fcp. 
8V0. with Vignette Titles, j^rs. cloth. 

M'CULLOCH.-A DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, THEORETI- 

CAL, AND HISTORICAL, OF COMMERCE AND COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. Illns- 
trsted with Maps and Plans. By J. R.M'Cullot.h, Esq. An entirely New Edition, corrected 
throughout, enlarged, and improved : with a Supplement. 1 thick vol. 8vo. SOs. cloth ; or ftSs. 
strongly half bound in russia, with flexible back. 

«»« liiis edition, which has been careftilly corrected, comprises, besides the new Tariff, the 
new Acts relating to Banking, the Sugar Trade, Navigation and Customs, the hiring of 
Seamen, &c. ; ana is further enriched with valuable information from all parts of the wond. 

The Sopplbmbnt, for the use of purchasers of the last Edition, may be had separately, 
price 8s. 8d. 
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M'CULLOCH.-A DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, STATIS- 

TICAL, AND HISTORICAL, of tlie vartona CouDtries. Places, and Principal Natnnl Objects 
in the WORLD. By J. R. M'Culloch, Eaq. A New Edition. Stuck yoIs. aw. wMi Six 
Larre Maps, j£'4. cloth. 

%*The new Articleson the British Empire. Rnrtand, Ireland, and Scotland, have been printad 
sepsratrly, as a Snpplenient to the former Edition. They comprise a pretty foil Account of 
the Present SUte or the British Empire. 8to. Ss. tewed. 

M*CULLOCH.-THE LITERATURE OF POLITICAL ECO- 

NOM Y ; beinf^ a Classified Oitaloffne of the principal Works In the different departments of 
rolitjcai Economy, with Hi torical, Critica], and Biographical Notices By J, R. M'Culloch^ 
Eaq. 8vo. Us. cloth. 

M'CULLOCH.-A TREATISE ON THE PRINCIPLES AND 

PRACTICAL INFLUENCE of TAXATION and the FUNDING SYSTEM. By J. R. 

M*CuLL0CH, Esq 8vo. 15s. cloth. 

MAITLAND (DR. CHARLES). - THE CHURCH IN THE 

CATACOMBS ; beinr a Description of the Church existinfr m Rome dnriof the First Four 
Centnries, illustrated by the Remains belonrin; to the Catacombs of Rome.inclndinf the 
contents of the Lwidarian Gallery of the Vatican, and other unpublished Collections. The 
materials obtained durin^^ a two years' residence in Rome. By Cbablvs Majixand, M.D. 
STO. illBStratod with very numerous Enfpavings on Wood. . [In tkspteu. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY ; 

In which the Elements of that Science are Ikmiliarly Explained and Illustrated by Experiments. 
Uth Edition, enlarRfed and corrected. S vols. ficp. 8vo. 14s. cloth. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY ; 

In which the Elements of that Science are fhmiliarly explained, and adapted to the compre>- 
hension of Yonns: Persons. 10th Edition^ enlarged and corrected by the Author. Fcp. (Tvo. 
with as Plates, lOs. 6d. cloth. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY; 

In which the Elements of that Science are Vkmiliarly explained. 7th Edition revised and 
enlarji^. Fcp. 8vo. Ts. 6d. cloth. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON VEGETABLE PHYSIO- 

LOGY; comprehendinfc the Klements of Botany, with their application to Agncultare. 
8d Edition. Fcp. 8vo. with 4 Plates, 9s. cloth. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON LAND AND WATER. 

Sd Edition, revised and corrected. Fcp. 8vo. with coloured Map, showing the comparative 
altitude of Mountains, 6s. 6d. cloth. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON LANGUAGE, 

For Children. By Mrs. Marcbt, Author of '* Mary's Grammar," ** Convenations oiiC3ie« 
mistry," &c. 18mo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

MARCET. -WILLY'S GRAMMAR; 

Interspereed with Stories, and intended for the Use of Boys. By Mrs. Mabcet, Author of 
" Mary's Grammar,** &c. New Edition. 18mo. 28. 6d. cloth. 

'* A Mmnd and nnple work for tbc earliest agc*."->QDA.liT>iiLT Retibw (of ^'Marj*! OruBm«r*\\ 

MARCET.-THE GAME OF GRAMMAR, 

With a Book of Conversations shewinr the Rules of the Game, and affording Examples of the 
manner of playing at it. In a vamisoed box, or done up as a post 8vo. volume in cloth, 8s. 

MARCET.-LESSONS ON ANIMALS, VEGETABLES, AND 

MINER AUB. By Mrs. Marcbt, Author of ** Conversations on Chemistry,** &c 12mo. Is. d. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON THE HISTORY OF EN6- 

LANO, for the Use of Children. By Mrs. Ma bo it, Author of ** Conversations on Che 
mistrv,'* Ac. 9d Edition, with Additions, continuing the History to the Beign of Qeoigv tlie 
Third. 18mo. 6s. cloth. 

MARRIAGE GIFT. 

By a Moth BR. A Legacy to her Children. Post 8vo. Ss. cloth. 

MARRYAT.-MASTERMAN READY; 

Or, the Wreck of the PSciflo. Written ibr Young People. By Captain Mabbtat.CLB. 
Author of " Peter Simple,** See. S vols. fcp. 8vo. with numerous Engravings on Wood. 
998. 6d. cloth. 

MARRYAT.-THE SETTLERS IN CANADA. 

Written for Young People. By Capt. Marbyat, C.B. Author of "Peter Simple,** 
** Masterman Ready,** &c. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 
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MARRYAT (CAPT.)-THE MISSION ; 

Or, Scenes in Africa. Written for Younr People. ByCapt. Maretat, C.B.. Author of " Peter 
Simple," " Masterroan Ready," "The Settlers in Canada," iic, 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

"The vlmple narrntlTe irt7lc and I>aniel-De-Foe-like Tvrisimilitud* of CapUin Marryat'a 'MiMioB,' carry hit 
reader thronirh all the acenea with the caae of an ambllBf attcd ; and at tha end h« Unda th«t hia amvaement haa ta««n 
m«d« tbt Tebtele for convayinca rtmarkably clear notioa of the iotarlor of South Aftica, tta naoKraphy, ita peopto, 
tt» wild aaimala, iu babita, and Ita adTentorca for European exploren/'-^IiTTSAAJiT Gaicttb. 

MAUNDER —THE SCIENTIFIC & LITERARY TREASURY ; 

A new and popular Encyclopedia of Science and the Belles-Lettres ; indudinir all Branches of 
Science, and every Snbject connected with Literature and Art. The whole written in a fttmiliar 
style, aaiqpted to the comprehension of all persons desirous of acquirinf^ information on the 
subjects comprised in the work, and also adapted tor a Manual of convenient Reference to the 
more instructed. By Samuel Maundbe. 4th Edition. 1 thick vol. fcp. 8vo. with enyrsved 
Frontispiece, 10s. cloth; bound in roan, lis. 

MAUNDER.-THE TREASURY OF HISTORY; 

Comprising^ a General Introductory Outline of Universal History, Ancient and Modern, and a 
Series of separate Histories of every principal Nation that exisUj their Rise, ProffreM* and 
Present Condition, the Moral and Social Character of their respective inhabitants, their 
Relijrion, Manners, and Customs, &c. By Samuel Maundbe. 9d Edition. 1 thick vol. 
fcp. 8vo. 10s. cloth; bound in roan. 12s. 

MAUNDER.-THE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY: 

Consistinip of Memoirs, Sketches, and brief Notices of above 13,000 Eminent Persons of all A^e. 
and Nations, firom the Earliest Period of History ; forming a new and complete Dictionary 
of Universal Biofpraphy. By Samuel Maunder. 6th £dition, revised tnroufl:hout, and 
containing a copious Supplement, brought down to December, 16«4. 1 thick volume. Fcp. 8vo. 
with enjn^ved Frontispiece, 10s. cloth ; bound in roan, 13s. 

MAUNDER.-THE TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE, 

And LIBRARY of REFERENCE: in Two FErts. 16th Edition, thoroughly revised and 
enlarged. Fcp.8vo. with eurraved Titles and Frontispieces, 10s. : or, handsomely bound, 13s. 
%« The pnncipal contents of the present new and thoroughly revised eilitiou of '* The 
Treasury or Knowledge are— a new and enlarged English Dictionanr. with a Grammar, Verbal 
Distinctions, and Exercises ; a new Universal Gazetteer ; a compendious Classical Dictionary; 
an Analysis of History and ChitmokHnr ; a Dictionary of Law Terms ; a new Synopsis of the 
British Peerage ; and various useful Tabular Addenda. 

MAUNDER -THE UNIVERSAL CLASS-BOOK : 

A new Series of Reading Lessons (original and selected) for Every Day In the Year ; each 
Lesson recording some important Event in General History, Biography, itc. which happened 
on the day of tw month under which it is placed, or detafliug, In familiar Isnguage, inte- 
resting facts in Science ; also a variety of Descriptive and Narrative Pieces, interspersed with 
Poetical Gleanings : Questions for Examination being appended to each day's Lesson, and the 
whole carefhily adapted to Practical Tuition. By Samuel Maundbe, Author of " Ihe 
Treasury of Knowledge." 9d Edition, revised. 13mo. 5s. bound. 

MICHELET (J.)-PRIESTS, WOMEN, AND FAMILIES. 

By J. MicHbLET. Translated f^om the French (3d edition, which contains Miche1et*s 
Prefiire, in reply to the attacks of the Jesuits), with the Anthor^s approbation, by C. Cocks, 
Bschelier-te-Lettres, and Professor of the Living Languages in the Roval Colleges of 
France ; Translator of ** Mignet's Antonio Perez and Philip II. ot Spain,'* &c. New 
Edition. Post 8vo. 9s. cloth. 

%* Also, a Cheap Edition, uniform with Mr. Mamy's ** Home and ColoDial library/* 
Is. 4d. sewed. 

MICHELET {J.)-THE PEOPLE. 

By M. MiCHBLET, Member of the Institute of France, &c. Translated, with the approbation 
of the Author, by C. Cocks, B.L. Professor of the Living Languages in tne Royal 
Colleges of France: Translator of Mlchelet's "Priests, Women, and Families," Mignet's 
*' Antonk) ^ret ana Philip II. of Spain," &c. Post 8vo. 9s. cloth. 

«** Also, a Cheap Edition, uniform with Mr. Murray's '* Home and Colonial Library,'* 
Is. 6d. sewed. 

MIGNET (M.)-ANTONIO PEREZ AND PHILIP II. OF SPAIN. 

By M.MioNET, Member of the Institute of Fnuice, Perpetual Secretary of the Academy of 
Moral and PtDlitical Sciences, fcc. Translated by C Cocks, B.L. Professor of the Living 
Languages in the Royal Colleges of France ; Translator of Michelet's ** Priests, Women, and 
Families," and of Quinet's *^Church and Modem Society," ** Christianity and the French 
Revolution," ftc. Post 8vo. 98. cloth. 

•* A Mriai of itriUni; article* on the tragical contnta of Pcm and Philip. It ia extmnclj w«U traaalatcd, aad 
forma a very intereattoK Toluaie. There are few liara la faiatory of nu re adveatiue aiul riettoltade than that of 
Perex, and few more BttgKeKti*c of reflection. We And in M. Mtgn«t*a reeearthet mw:h that we were not before 
acquainted wHh, even or the raaidcnco in England ; and tha weaving of tho anthintiea into the teat ie ekilAilly 
managad. Tha moral of Uic recklaa life and melancholj death of ^f area la wall poiatad, and tha raader'a thtareat 
inatamed till the laat aentence." — ^Exakim kk. 

MILES (WILLIAM).-THE HORSE'S FOOT, AND HOW TO 

KEEP IT SOUND. By William Milks, Esq. Royal 8vo. i^ith Engravings, 7s. doth. 

** A cipital work, treating of the anatomy of Uie Aiotr— the practice of altoeing, and the proper atable management 
of the horae, wHh eapeciai reference to the treatment of the hoof. Mr. Milea haa written a Ttry uaeftii raaaj, which 
alMTUid be road by every genlleuaa uwamg a hoiae."— OAJUHknaaa' CanuiiiCLB. 
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MILNER (REVS. J. & I.)— THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH 

of CHRIST. By the Rev. Josbph Mii.mbb« A.M. With AdcHtMms and Q w TectkW M iir the 
late Rer. Isaac Milnbr, D.D. F.R.S., Vtmn of Caiiisle. and P nmMmt of Qafien% OoBege, 
Cambridge. A New Edition. 4 Tola. 8vo. jtfl. 8a. boards. 

MONTAUBAN (MRS. E.)— A. TEAR AND A DAT IN THE 

BAST ; or, Wanderings over Lend and Sen. By Mrs. Rliot Monta vban. Post 9ro. 

MONTGOMERY'S (JAMES) POETICAL WORKS. 

New and only Complete Edition. With some additional Poems, and Antobi^ 
Prefkces. Collected and Edited by Mr. MeifTOowBaT. 4 vola. fcp. 8to. with P»i 
Seven other beantiftiHy-engnTed Plates, 90s. doth i or bound in morocoo, 80a. 

MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS; . 

Containing the Author's recent Introduction and Notes. Complete In one Tolmne, nnifbmi 
with Lord Byron's Poems. With a New Portrait, by Geoiige Richmond, enfraved in the line 
manner, ana a View of Skmerton Cottage, the Residence of the Poet, by Inomas Creswick, 
A.R.A. Medium 8yo. 21s. cloth ; or 49s. bound in morocco, in the best manner, by Hayday. 
S* AUm>, an Edition in 10 vols. Ibp. 8vo. with Portrait, and 10 Plates 48%, Mi, clodi 
morocco, jif4. 10s. 

MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH : AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 

New Edition. Medium 8vo. illustrated with 18 Engravings Untshed in the highest styl« 



ot the Art, 91s. cloth ; morocco, 85s ; or, with India 



Plates, 428. doth. 



MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH : AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 

New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. with Four Engravings, flrom Paintings by Westall, 10s. 6d. doth ; 
or, handsomely bound in morocco, in the best manner, 14s. 

MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 

Illustrated by D. Maclisb, R. A. Imp. 8vo. with 161 Designs engraved on Steel, jCT. 3s. bds. ; 
or j^4. 14s. 6d. bound in morocco, by Hayday. Proof Impressions (only 200 copies printed, 
of which a few remain), jM. 6s boards. 

V* India Proofk beibre Letters of the 161 Designs, on Quarter Colombier, in PbrtfoUo(on]y 
96 c<n>ies printed, of which a few remain), jCTI. 10s. 

Inaia Proofs before Letters of the 61 Laige Designs, on Quarter Colombier, in Portfolio 
(only 26 copies printed, of which a few remain), jTIS. 18s. 

MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 



New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. with Bnmved Title and Vignette, lOs. cloth ; 
morocco, in the best manner, 18s. 6d. 



or 
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MOORE.-THE HISTORT OF IRELAND, 

From the Earliest Kings of that Realm down to its latest Qilef. By Thomas Moons, Baq. 
4 vols. fcp. 8vo., with Vignette Titles, 94s. cloth. 

MORAL OF FLOWERS. 

Sd Edition. Royal Svo. with 84 beautiAiUy-coloured Engravings, jffl. 10s. half4H»nd. 

MORTON.-A VETERINART TOXICOLOGICAL CHART, 

Containing those Agents known to dtnse Death in the Horse; with the Symptoms. Antidotes, 
Action on the Tissues, and Tests. By W. J. T. Mouton. 19mo. fls. in csa • ^m roUera, as. 6d. 

MORTON.-A MANUAL OF PHARMACY, 




MOSELEY -THE MECHANICAL PRINCIPLES OF Engi- 
neering AND ARCHITECTURE. By the Rev. H. Mosbliv, M.A. F.R.S.. Professor of 
Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in King's College, London : and Author of '^Dlustraiions 
of Mechanics," kc. 6vo. with Woodcuts and Diagrams, 94s. cloth. 

MOSELET.-ILLUSTRATIONS OF PRACTICAL MECHANICS. 

By the Rev. H. Moss lev, M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in King>k 
College, London ; being the First Volume of the Illustratiohs of science by the Professors of 
King's College. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, 8s« ctotb. 

MOSHEIM'S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORT, 

Ancient and Modem. Translated, with copious Notes, by Jambs Murdock, D.D. Edited, 
with Additions, by Hknuy SoAMfts, M. A. Rector of 8tapleft>rd-Tawney, Essex. New Edition, 
revised, and continued to the present time. 4 vols. 8vo. 4as. doth. 

MULLER.-INTRODUCTION TO A SCIENTIFIC STSTEM 

Of MYTHOLOGY. By C. O. MaLLsa, Author of **The History and Antiqnities of the 
Doric Race." fcc. Translated from the German by John Ldtch. 8vo.unifDnnimh*«MaUer^ 
Dorians," 19s. doth. 
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MURRAT.-ENCYCLOPJIDIA OF GEOGRAPHY ; 

Comiirisiiir t canplete DeKiiption of tlie Burtfa: exhibiting ita Relatiou to the Heavenly 
Bodies, ito Pbyeieu Structore, the NatonU Mietory of each Conntry, and the Industry, Com- 
merce, Political Institutions, and Civii and Social State of all Nations. By Hugh Mubeat, 
F.R.a.£. : assisted in Astronomy. &c. by Professor Wallace ; Geology, fcc. by Professor 
Jameson ; Botany, fcc. by Sir W. J. Hooker ; Zoology, ftc. by W. Swainson, Esq. New 
"^'^'— -'^^ Supplement, briikging down the Statistical Information coot ' 



Edition, with 



contained in toe work 




NECKER DE SAUSSURE -PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ; 

Or, Considerations on the Coarse of Life. Translated and abridged from the French of 
Madame Nbckbb Db Saussubb, by Miss Holland. S vols. fcp. 8vo. 19s. 6d. cloth. 
*•* Separately, Vols. I. and II. 12s. ; Vol. III. 7s. 6d. 

NESBIT (A.)-A TREATISE ON PRACTICAL MENSURATION ; 

Containing the most approved Methods of drawing Geometrical Figures: Mensuration of 
Superficies; Land-Surveying; Mensuration of Souds; the use of the Carpenter's Rule: 
Timber Measure, ftc. By A. Nbsbit. 12th Edition, lamo. with nearly 300 Woodcuts, 6a. bd. 

KEY. 7th Edition. 12mo. fts. bound. 

NEWELL (REV. R. H.)-THE ZOOLOGY OF THE ENGLISH 

POETS, corrected by the Writings of Modem Naturalists. By the Bev. R. H. Nbwbll, 
Rector of Little Hormead. Fcp. 8vo. with Engravings on Wood, 5s. 6d. cloth. 

NICOLAS.-THE CHRONOLOGY OF HISTORY. 

Containing Tables, Calculations, and Statements indispensable for ascertaining the Dates of 
Historical Events, and of Public and Private Documents, ftt>m the Earliest Period to the 
Present Time. By Sir Habbis Nicolas, K.CM.G. Second edition, corrected throughout. 
Fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Title, te. doth. 

ORDNANCE MAPS (THE), AND PUBLICATIONS OF THE 

GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF THE UNITED KINGDOM.— Messrs. Lonoman and Co. have 
been appointed by the Board of Ordnance Agents Ibr the sale of the Maps of the Ordnance 
Survey of Great Britain. Also, sole Agents for the sale of the Maps, Sections, and 
Books of the Geolorical Surveir of the IJnited Kingdom, and of the Museum of Economic 
Geology, under the Chief Commissioner of Her Mi^esty's Woods, Works, and Land Revenues. 

S* Complete detailed Catalogues of both Series may be had on application. 

OWEN. - LECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 

AND PHYSIOLOGY OF THE INVERTEBRATE ANIMALS, delivered at the Royal College 
of Surgeons in 1848. By Rich abd Owbn, F.R.S. Hunterian Professor to the Coll^i^e. From 
Notes taken by William White Cooper, M.R.C.S. and revised by Professor Owen. With 
Glossary and Index. 8vo. with nearly 140 Illustrations on Wood, 14s. cloth. 

*«* A Second Volume, {On tk§ VerUbrata) is preparing for jmbUDotion, 

PARABLES (THE). 

THE PARABLES of OUR LORD, richly illuminated, with appropriate Border8,_printed iu 
Colours and in Black and Gold; with a Design from one of the early German Engravers. 
Square fcp. 8vo. uniform in sise with the " Sermon on the Mount," ais. in a massive carved 
binding in the style of the beginning of the Sixteenth Century ; or aos. bound in morocco 
by Hayday. [Ntarfy readjf, 

PARKES.-DOMESTIC DUTIES ; 

Or, Instructions to Young Married Ladies on the Management of their Households, and the 
Regulation of their Conduct in the various Relations and Duties of Married Lift. By Mrs. 
W. Pabbbs. 5th Edition. Fcp. 8va 9s. cloth. 

PARNELL.— A TREATISE ON ROADS; 

Wherein the Principles on which Roads should be made are eiqplained and illustrated by the 
Plans, Specifications, and Contracts made use of bv Thomas Telford, Esq. on the Holyhead 
Road. By the Right Hon. Sir Hbnby Pa rn bll, Bart., Hon. Memb. Inst. Civ. Eng. London. 
Second Edition, greatly enlarged. Svo.with 9 large plates, ^n. Is. doth. 

PATON (A. A.)— SERVIA, THE YOUNGEST MEMBER OF THE 

EUROPEAN FAMILY ; or, a Residence in Belgrade, and Travels through the Highlands and 
Woodlands of the Interior, during the yean 1843 and 1844. By Andbbw Abchibald Paton, 
Esq. Post 8vo. with Portrait and Plate, 13s. cloth. 

PATON a. A.)-THE MODERN SYRIANS ; 

Or, Native Society in Damascus, Aleppo, and the Mountains of the Druses. Post 8vo. 
10s. 6d. cloth. 

PEDESTRUN AND OTHER REMINISCENCES, AT HOME 

AND ABROAD. With Sketches of Coontry life. By Stlvarus. Post 8vo. with Froutis- 
piece and Vignette, 10s. 6d. doth. 
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PEARSON -AN INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL ASTRO- 

NOMY. By the Rey. W. Psabbom, LL-D. F.R.S., ftc., Rectrtr of Sooth HLiUwortb, 

Leicestershire, and TreMurer to the AstroDoinical Society of London. 3 vols. 4to. with 

Plates, dn. 7s. bosrds. 
Vol. 1 contains Tables, recently compntcd, t6r facilitating the Reduction of Celestial obserrm- 

tions ; and a popular explanation ow their Constmction and Use. 
Vol. S contains Descriptions of the varioas Instruments that have been vsefnlly employed in 

determining the Places of the Heavenly Bodies, with an Account of the Methods of Acyuatin^ 

and Using uem. 

PERCIVALL.-HIPPOPATHOLOGY ; 

A Systematic Treatise on the Disorders and Lameness of the Horse : with their modnm and 
most approved Methods of Cure; embracing the doctrines of tne English sod VTench 
Veterinary Schools. By W. Pbrcitall, M.R.T:.S. Veterinary Surgeon in the 1st LifeGoArtls. 
S vols. 8vo. with Woodcuts. Vol. 1, 10s. 6d. ; VqIs. a and S, 14s. each, boards. 

PERCIVALL.-THE ANATOMY OF THE HORSE; 

Bmbradng the Structure of the Foot. By W. Pbrciyall, M.R.C.S. 8vo. £\ , cloth. 

PEREIRA.-A TREATISE ON FOOD AND DIET : 

With Observations on the Dietetical Regimen suited for Disordered Srates of the Digestive 
Organs : and an Account of the Dietaries of lome of the principal Metropoliun ana other 
EsUblisoments Ibr Fsopers, Lunatics, Criminals, Children, the Sick, &c. By Jon . Pbbsira, 
M.D. F.R.S. & L.S. Author of " Elements of Materia Medica.'* 8vo. Itfs. cloth. 

PERRY (DR. W. C.)-6ERMAN UNIVERSITY EDUCATION ; 

Or, the Professors and Students of Germany. By Waltbb C. Pbrby, PhiL D. of the 
University of GOttingeu. Post Svo. 48. 6d. cloth. 

PERICLES. 

A Tsle of Athens in the 8M Olympiad. By the Author of "A Brief Sketch o^ Greek 
Philosophy." a vols, post Svo. {JuH ready. 

PESCHEL (C. F.) -ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS. 

Part 1— Ponderable Bodies. By C. F. Pkscbbl, Priacipal of the Royal Military College, 
Dresden. Translated from the German, with Notes, by £. Wbst. Fcp. Svo. with Diagrams 
and Woodcuts. 7b. 6d. cloth. 

*»* Part II. containing the Physics of Imponderable Bocties (light. Heat, Magn^ismy 
Electricity, and Blectro-uynamics), is tit the preMt, 

PHILLIPS.- AN ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION TO MINE- 

RAL06Y; comprising a Notice of the Characters and Elements of Minerals; with Accosmts 
of the Places and Circumstances in which they are found. By William Phillips, F.L.S. 
M.G.S. ftc. 4th Edition, considerably augmented by R. Allan, F.R.S.E. Svo. with nnmerous 
Cuu, las. cloth. 

PHILLIPS-FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF THE 

PALiEOZOIC FOSSILS of aJRNWALL, DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET; observed in 
the course of the Orduance Geological Survey of that District. By Jobn Phillip% F.R.S. 
F.G.S. &c. Published by Order o? the Lords Commissioners of H.M. Treasury. 8vo. with 
60 Plates, comprising very numerous figures, 9s. doth. 

PHILLIPS.-A GUIDE TO GEOLOGY. 

By Jo H sr Ph I lups, F.R.S.6.S., &c. Fcp. 8vo. vritb Plates, te. doth. 

PHILLIPS.-A TREATISE ON GEOLOGY. 

By John Phillips, F.R.S.G.S., &c. a vols. fcp. Svo. with Vignette Titles and Woodcots, 
las. cloth. 

PITMAN (REV. J. R.)-SERMONS 

On the principal Subjects comprised in the Book of Psslms, abridged from Eminent Divines. 
By the Rev. J. R. Pitman, A.M. Minister of .at. Barnabas Churcli, Kensington. 8vo. 

[Jntheprfa. 
*»* This volume will contain about 100 brief Discourses, suprileioentary to *'Two Courses 
of Sermons relating to the Lessons, Epistles, and Gospels of the Liturgy of the Established 
Church,*' by the same Editor. 

PLYMLEY (PETER) -LETTERS ON THE SUBJECT OF THE 

CATHOLICS TO MY BROTHER ABRAHAM, WHO UVBS IN TUB COUNTRY. Bj 
Pbtkb Plymlby. aist Edition. Post Svo. 7s. cipth. 

POET'S PLEASAUNCE (THE) ; 

Or, Garden Full of all Sorts of Pleasant Flowers, which our Pleasant Poets have in Fast Time 
(for Pastime) Planted : with the right ordering of them. By Eokn Warwick. In 1 vol. 
with Border Illustrations. [in tk§prt$e. 

POISSON (S. D.)-A TREATISE ON MECHANICS. 

By S. D. Poissow. 9d Edition. Translsited Anom the French, and illustrated with Explanatory 
Notes, by the Rev. Hbmiiv H. Haetk, late FeUow of Trinity CoUgee, Dublin, a vols. Svo. 
jffl. 8s. cloth. 
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POPE ( ALEXANDER).-THE WORKS OF ALEXANDER POPE. 

Edited by Thomas Roscob, Eiq. With the Aatbor's Life. A New Edition, 8 vols. 8vo. 

[In tkepreu. 

PORTER.-A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURE OF SILK. 

By O. R. PoRTBR, Esq. F.R.S. Author of ** The Proffrees of the Nation," &c. 1 vol. 8vo. with 
ViSpiette Title, and 39 Bo^raYinf^ on Wood, 6b. clotn. 

PORTER.-A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURES OF 

PORCELAIN AND GLASS. By O. R. Portbr, Esq. F.R.S. Fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Title 
and 90 Woodcuts, 6s. cloth. 

PORTLOCK.-REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF THE COUNTY 

of LONDONDERRY, and of Parts of Tyrone and Fermanagh, examined and described under 
the Authority of the Master-General and Board of Ordnance. By J. E. Pobtlock, F.R.S. 
6tc. 8vo. with 4ft Plates, Ms. cloth. 

POWELL.-THE HISTORY OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 

From the Earliest Periods to the Present Time. By Ba drn Powbli^ M. A., Savilian Professor 
of Mathematics in the University of Oxford. Fcp. 8vo. Vif^ette Title, 6s. cloth. 

P?CROFT (REV. J.)-A COURSE OF ENGLISH READING, 

adapted to every Taste and Capacity : with Anecdotes of Men of Letters. By the Rev. 
Jamrs Pycroft, B. a. Trinity CoUm, Oxford ; Author of " Latin Grammar Practice," and 
" Greek Grammar Practice." Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 

QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF THE GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY 

of LONDON. Edited by David Thomas Anstrd, M.A.F.R.S. Fellow of Jesus CoUe^^e, 
Cambrld^; Professor of Geology in King^s Colleg^e, London ; Vice-Secretary of the Geoio- 



RANKE'S HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 

Translated by Sarah Austin, Translator of Ranke's ** History of the Popes.*' Vols. I and 3. 
8vo. 80a. clotn. %* The Sd Volume is in the press. 

REECE.-THE MEDICAL GUIDE, 

For the use of the CJer^, Heads of Families, Seminaries, and Junior Practitioners in Medi- 
cine ; comprisinir a complete Modem Dispensatory, and a Practical Treatise on the Distin- 
iruishing Symptoms, Causes, Prevention, Cure and Palliation, of the Diseases incident to the 
Human Frame. By R. Rrbcb, M.D. late Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons of London, 
&c.' 16th Edition. 8vo. 13b. boards. 

REID (DR.)-ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PRINCIPLES AND 

PRACTICE of WARMING and VENTILATING, with Preliminary Remarks on Health and 
Length of Life. By D. B. Rbid, M.D. F.R.S.B. 8vo. with Diagrams, and 890 Engravings 
on wood, 16s. cloth. 

REPTON.-THE LANDSCAPE GARDENING & LANDSCAPE 

ARCHITECTURE of the late Humphry Rbpton, Esq.; being his entire works on these 
subjects. New Edition, with an hiatorical and scientiflc Introduction, a systematic Analysis, 
a Bioflrraphical Notice, Kotes, and a copious alphabetical Index. By J. C. Loudon, P.L.S. 
8cc. Oririnally publiBhed in 1 folio and 8 quarto volumes, and now comprised in 1 vol. 8vo. 
illustrated by upwards of 350 Engravings, and Portrait, 80s. cloth ; with coloured plates, 
itZ. 6s. cloth. 

REYNARD THE FOX : 

A renowned Apologue of the Middle Am. Reproduced in Rhyme. Embellished throughout 
with Scroll Capitals, in Colours, from Wood-block Letters made expressly for this work, after 
Designs of the 12th and 13th Centuries. With an Introduction, oy Samurl Naylor» late 
of <£ieen'B College, Oxford. Large Square 8vo. 18s. vellum cloth. 

RIDDLE. -A COMPLETE ENGLISH-LATIN AND LATIN- 

ENGLISH DICTIONARY, compiled from the best sources, chiefly German. By the Rev. 
J. E. RiDDLR, M.A. 4thEidition. 8vo. Sis. 6d. cloth. 

«»* Separately— The English-Latin part, lOs. 6d. eloth; the LttiD-Bnglish part, 91 s. cloth. 

RIDDLE. - A DIAMOND LATIN ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

For the VTaistcoat-pocket. A Guide to the Meaning, Quality, and right Accentuation of Latin 
Classical Words. By the Rev. J. E. Rioolb, M.A. Royal 39mo. 4s. bound. 

RIDDLE. -ECCLESIASTICAL CHRONOLOGY; 

Or, Annals of the Christii^ Church, from its Foundation to the present Time. Containing a 
View of General Qiurch History, and the Course of Secular Events ; the Limits of the 
Church and its Relations to the State; Controversies; Sects and Parties; Rites, 
Institutions, and Discipline ; Ecclesiastical Writers. Tlie whole arran^red according to the 
order of Dates, and divided into Seven Periods. To which are added, Usts of Councils and 
Popes, Patriarchs, and Archbishops of Canterbury. By the Rev. J. B. Rioolr, M.A., 
Author of *' The Complete Latin Dictionary.** 8vo. 15s. cloth. 

R 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



RIDDLE-LETTERS FROM AN ABSENT GODFATHER ; 

Or, a Compendium of Relig^ious lustruction for Young Persons. By the Ker. J. B. Kiddlb, 
M.A. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

RITCHIE (ROBERT.) — RAILWAYS: THEIR RISE AND 

PROGRESS, and CONSTRUCTION. With Remarks on Railway Accidents, and Proposals 
for their Prevention. By Robert Ritchib, Esq. Fcp. 8vo. [Jutt readjf. 

RIVERS.-THE ROSE AMATEUR'S GUIDE ; 

Containing; ample Descriptions of all the fine leading: varieties of Roses, re^Iarly classed in 
their respective Families ; their History and mode of Culture. By T. Rivkrs, Jun. 3d Edi- 
tion, corrected and improved. Fcp. 8vo. 68. cloth. 

ROBINSON (JAMES). -THE WHOLE ART OF CURING, 

PICKLING, AND SMOKING EVERY DE-SCRIPriON OF MEAT AND FISH, according 
to both the British and Foreign Modes. To which is appended, a Description of the requisite 
Apparatus. By James Robinson, Eigfhteen Years a Practical Curer. Fcp. 8vo. [Jtut ready, 

ROBERTS (GEORGE).-THE LIFE, PROGRESSES, AND RE- 

BELLION of JAMES DUKE of MONMOUTH, to his Capture and Execution; with a full 
Account of the Bloody Assizes, and copious Biog^ruphical Notices. By Gkorob Roberts, 
Author of " The History ot Lyme Reikis," &c. &c. 2 vols, post Bvo. with Portrait, Maps, and 
other Illustrations, 24s. cloth. 

ROBERTS.-AN ETYMOLOGICAL AND EXPLANATORY 

DICTIONARY of the Terms and Lann^uage of GEOLOGY; desif^ed for the early Student, 
and those who hare not made ^eat proj^ress in the Science. By G. Robbrts. Fcp. 6s. cloth. 

ROBINSON-GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON TO THE 

NEW TESTAMENT. By E. Robin.<ion, D.D. Author of " Biblical Researches." Edited, 
with careful revision, corrections, &c. by the Rev. Dr. Bloomfibld. 8vo. 18s. cloth. 

ROGERS.-THE VEGETABLE CULTIVATOR; 

Containinfi^ a plain and accurate Description of all the different Species of Culinary Ve^tsbles, 
with the most approved Method of Cultivating them by Natural and Artificial Means and 
the best Modes of Cooking them; alphabetically arranged. Together with a Description of 
the Physical Herbs in General Use. Also, some Recollections of the Life of Philip Millbr, 
F.A.S., Gardener to the Worshipful Companv of Apothecaries at Chelsea. By John Rookrs. 
Author of " The Fruit Cultivator." 2d Edition, fcp. 8vo. 7s. cloth. 

ROME. -THE HISTORY OF ROME. 

tin Lardner*s Cyclopaedia). 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 128. cloth. 

ROSCOE.-LIVES' OF EMINENT BRITISH LAWYERS. 

By Henry Roscob, Esq. Fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 

SANDBY (REV. G.)-MESMERISM AND ITS OPPONENTS : 

With a Narrative of Cases. By the Rev George Sandbv, Jun. Vicar of Flixton, and Rector 
of All Saints with St. Nicholas, South Elmhsm, Suffolk; Domestic Chaplain to the Right lion, 
the Earl of Abergavenny. Fcp. 8vo. 66. cloth. 

SANDHURST COLLEGE MATHEMATICAL COURSE. 



1. ELEMENTS of ARITHMETIC and ALGE- 
BRA. By W.Scott, Esq. A.M. and F.K.A.S. 
Second Mathematical Professor in the In- 
stitution. 8vo. 16s. bound. 

2. ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY. By John 
Narrien, Professor of Mathematicii in the 
Institution. 8vo. with many diag^rams, 
10s. 6d. bound. 

3. PLAIN TRIGONOMETRY and MENSU- 



RATION. By W. ScoT-r, Esq. A.M. and 
F.R.A..S., Second Mathematical Master in 
the Institution. 8vo. 9s. 6d. bound. 
6. PRACTICAL AdTRONOMY and GEO- 
DESY, including the Projections of the 
Sphere, and Spherical Trigonometry. By 
John Narrikx, F.11.S and R.A.S. Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in the Institutioo. 
8vo. I4s. bound. 



SANDFORD (REV. JOHN).-PAROCHIALIA, 

Or, Church, School, and Parish. By John Sandford, M.A. Vicar of Duncburch, Chaplain 
to the Lord Bishop of Worcester, Hon. Canon of Worcester, and Rural Dean. 8vo. with nu- 
merous Woodcuts, 168. cloth. 

SANDFORD.-WOMAN IN HER SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC 

CHARACTER. By Mrs. John Sandford. 6th Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

SANDFORD.-FEMALE IMPROVEMENT. 

By Mrs. John Sandford. 2d Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 78. 6d. cloth. 

SCHLEIDEN (PROFESSOR). -PRINCIPLES OF SCIENTIFIC, 

BOTANY. By M. J. Schlkiden, Professor of Botany at Jena. Translated by E. Lank es- 
ter, M.D. F.L'.S. 8vo. with numerous Wood Engravings. {Preparing for pmMeation. 
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SCOTT —THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 

By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. New edition. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vlfcnette Titles, 12s. cloth. 

SEAWARD- SIR EDWARD SEA WARD'S NARRATIVE OF 

HIS SH IPWRECK, anil consequent Discovery of certain Islands in the Caribbean Sea : with 
a detail of many extraordinary and highly interesting^ Events in his Life, from 1733 to 1749, ss 
written in his own Diary. Edited by Miss Janb Portkr. Sd Edition, with a New Nautical 
and (ieoi^raphical Introduction, containing Extracts from a Paper by Mr. C. F. CoUett, of the 
Royal Navy, identifyinfr the islsnds described by Sir B. Seaward. 2 vols, post 8vo. 2ls. cloth. 

SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS, 

From Ben Jonson to Beattie. With Biosrraphical and Critical Prefaces, by Dr. Ai kin. 
A New Edition, with Supplement, by hvcY Aikin ; consistinfi^ of additional Selections from 
the Works of Crabbe, Scott, Coleridge, Prkigle, Charlotte Smith, and Mrs. Barbauld. Medium 
8vo. 188. cloth. 

SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS, 

From Chaucer to Withers. With liiogrsphical Sketches, by R. Southky, LL.D. 1 large vol. 
8vo. 80s. cloth ; with gilt edges, Sis. fid. 

* .* The peculUr featurf of the«« two works in, that the Poems are printrd fntire, without nutilaUon or nbridg- 
mrnt— m rc-ature not po»»ot>Hed by any uinilar work, and adding obriouily to tlieir interest and utility. 

SERMON ON THE MOUNT (THE). 

[St. Matthew, v. vi. vii.] Intended for a Birth-day Present, or Gift Book for all Seasons. 
Printed in Gold and Colours, in the Missal 8t)le, with Ornamental Borders by Owen Jonrs, 
Architect, and an illuminated Frontispiece by W. Boxall, Esq. A New Edition. Fcp. 4to. 
in a rich brocaded silk cover, manufactured expressly, 218. ; or bound in morocco, in the 
Missal style, by Hayday, 25s. 

SHAKSPEARE, BY BOWDLER. 

THE FAMILY SHAKSPEARE; in which nothing is added to the Original Text ; but those 
words and expressionsare omitted which cannot with propriety be readaloud. ByT Bowdler, 
Esq. F.R.S. Seventh Edition. One large vol. 8vo. with 36 Illu:$trations after Smirke, &c. 
308. cloth ; or 81s. fid. gilt edges. 

*»* A Library Edition, without Illustrations, 8 vols. 8vo. ^4. 14s. fid. boards. 

SHELLEY, Src- LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT LITKRARY 

MEN OF ITALY, SPAIN, and PORTUG.\L. By Mrs. Shelley, Sir D. Brewster, 
J. Montoomery, &c. 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 18b. cloth. 

SHELLEY.-LIVES OF MOST EMINENT FRENCH WRITERS. 

By Mrs. Shelley, and others. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 

SHORT WHIST : 

Its Rise, Pn^ess, and Laws ; with Observations to make anyone a Whist Player ; containing 
also the Laws of Piquet, Cassino, Ecart^, Cribbage, Backgammon. By Mi^or A * * « * *. 
9th Edit. To which are added, PrecepU for I'yros. By Mrs. B* * «*. Fcp. 8vo. 38 cl. gilt edges 

SMITH (GEORGE). -PERILOUS TIMES; 

Or, the Aggressions of Antichristian Error on Scriptural Christianity, considered in reference 
to the Dangers and Duties of Protestants. By Gkorgb Smith, F.A.S. M.K.A.S. and R S.L. 
Fcp. 8\'o. 68. cloth. 

" Tlic on^iin, the canse, and the prraent aspect of thr anlichriKtian error which now opprenRes us. arc cloqncnUy 
detailed, and ttAnd in marked rontraHt with tJi« grrnt elrinrrt oi Chriatiiuiity, a* previou«iv nhibited by the author. 
. Would that the enemlea, aa well aa Ute foUowera, of Prateatantiam would atudy tlii* work.'' 

CuCaCH AND StATB GAICTTm. 

SMITH (GEORGE). - THE RELIGION OF ANCIENT 

BRITAIN: or, a Succinct Account of the several Religious Systems which have obtained in 
this Island from the F^iriiest Times to the Norman Conouest : including an Investigation 
into the Early Progress of Error in the Christian Church, tne Introduction of the Gospel into 
Britain, and the State of Religion in England till Popery had gained the ascendancy. By 
George Smith, F.A.S. Meml>erof the Royal Asiatic Society, and of the Royal Society of 
Literature. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. cloth. 

SMITH.-THE ENGLISH FLORA, 

By Sir James Edward Smi-^ii, M.D. F.R.S., late President of the Linnaean Society, &c. 

6 vols. 8vo. ±Z. 128. boards. 
Contents :— VoIh. I. to IV. The Flowering Plants and the Ferns, je2. 8s. 
Vol. V. Part 1, 12s.— Cryptogamia ; comprising the Mosses, Hepaticae, Lichens, Cbancese, 

and Algc. By t^ir W. J. Hooker. 
Vol. V. Part 2, 12s.— The Fitnoi— completing the work, by Sir J. W. Hookbb, and the Rev. 

M.J. Berkeley, F.L.S. &c. 

SMITH (S. H.)-THE FEMALE DISCIPLE OF THE FIRST 

THREE CENTURIES Of the CHRISTIAN ERA: her Trials and her Miision. ByMrs.HENBY 
Smith. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

SMITH.-COMPENDIUM of the ENGLISH FLORA. 

By Sir J. E. Smith. 2d Edit, with Additions, &c. By Sir W. J. Hooker. I2mo. 7s. fid. cl. 
THE SAME IN LATIN. 5th Edition, 12mo. 7s. fid. 
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SMITH- AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF BOTANY. 

By Sir J. E. Smith, late Pmident of the Linnean Society. 7th Edition, corrected ; in which 
the object of Smith's " Orammar of Botany" is combined with that of the " Introdnction." 
By Sir William J acrson Hookrr, K.H., LL.D.t fcc. 8vo. with S6 Steel Plates, 16s. cio^ ; 
with the Plates coloured. i0r2. I9s. 6a. cloth. 

SMITH (SYDNEY). -SERMONS PREACHED AT ST. PAUL'S, 

The Foundling Hospiul, and several Churches in London; together with others addressed to 
a Country Congregation. By the late Rev. Sydnbt Smith, Canon Residentiar>' of St. Paul's 
Cathedral. 8to. 

SMITH.-THE WORKS OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH. 

8d Edition, with Additions. S vols. 8vo. with Portrait, S6a. cloth. 

*.* This coUection contisU of tb« author'* eontribatlont to the Edinbnrgh Reriew, Peter Pljnlejr's Lctton on 
the Catholics, and other miM-elUncoiu worka. 

SOUTHEY'S (ROBERT) COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS; 

Containing all the Author's last Introductions and Notea. Complete in one volmne, with 
Portrait and View of the Poet's Residence at Keswick, uniform with Byron's Poems and 
Thomas Moore's Poetical Works. Medium 8vo. 91s. cloth ; or 42s. bound in morocco, in 
the best manner, by Hayday. 

Also, an Edition in 10 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Portrait and 10 Plates, ^n. 10s. cloth ; morocco, jff4.108. 

The following Works, separately :— 



JOAN of ARC Fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

MAIKK; Fcp. 8vo. fta. cloth. 

CURSE of KEHAM A. . . . Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 



THALABA Fcp.8vo. 6s.cloth. 

BALLADS, &c % vols. Fcp. 8vo. 10s. cloth. 

RO DE RICK Fcp. 8vo. ta. doth. 



SOUTHEY (ROBERT).-OLIVER NEWMAN : 

A New England Tale (unfinished). With other Poetical Remains. By the kite Robert 
SouTHBY. Fcp. 8vo. uniform with the Ten-Vol. Edition of Mr. Sonthey's Poeucal Works, 
5s. cloth. 

SOUTHEY (ROBERT). - THE LATE MR. SOUTHEY'S 

COMMON-PLACE BOOK ; comprising his Readinn and Collections in History. Biography, 
Mannera and Literature, Voyages and Travels, &c. «c. ; systenutically arrangra. 

lln thepreu. 

SOUTHEY ( ROBERT). -SOUTHEY'S LIFE OF WESLEY. 

A New Edition. Editedby hisSon, theRev. CuthbbrtC. Southby. 8vo. [Intkeprett. 

SOUTHEY, &c. -LIVES OF THE BRITISH ADMIRALS ; 

With an Introductory View of the Naval History of England. By R. Southby, Esq. and 
R. Bbll, Esq. 5 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, j^I. 10s. cloth. 

SPIRIT OF THE WOODS. 

By the Author of "The Moral of Flowera." 9d Edition. Royal 8vo. with 33 beautifully- 
coloured Engravings of the Forest Trees of Great Britain, £\. lis. 6d. cloth. 

SPOONER.-A TREATISE ON THE STRUCTURE, FUNC- 

TIONS, and DISEASES of the FOOT and LEG of the HORSE; comprehending the Com- 
parative Anatomy of these parts in other Animals, embracing the subject of i>Doeing and 
the proper Treatment of the Foot ; with the Rationale and Effects of various important 
Operations, and the best methods of performing them. By W. C. Spoonbr, M.H.V.C. 
12mo. 7b. 6d. cloth. 

STABLE TALK AND TABLE TALK ; 

or, SPECTACLES for YOUNG SPORTSMEN. By Ha bry H i boyb r. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

" This work will become a ipvat ftiTooritr with all penwna who are connected with the torf, the eluter, and the i 
world of manly aporta. It ia written in a nleasant, off-hand, daahing manner, and «'?»*»'>int an tt»t«»»»iYi varietT 
of inf rmation and entertaining matter."-«wsEKLT DiaFATCB. 

STEBBING.-THE HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 

flnom its Foundation to a.d. 1492. By the Rev. H. St Abino, M»A. &c. S vols. fcp. 8vo ' 
with Vignette Titles 13s. cloth. 

STEBBING (REV. H.)-THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH 

of CH RIST, from the Diet of Augsburg* 1930, to the Eighteenth Century : originally deairned 
as a Continuation of Milner's ^ History of the Church of Christ." By the Bev. Hbnry 
Stbbbino, dm. a vols. 8vo. 96s. cloth. 

STEBBING.-THE HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 

By the Rev. H. Stbbbino. 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12a. doth. 

STEAM ENGINE, BY THE ARTIZAN CLUB. 

A Treatise on the Steam Ensrine. liy the A '^ '''— • '- 

To lie completed in 24 Monthly Parts, each 



I 



I 



A Treatise on the Steam Ensrine. By the Artizan Club. Nos. 1 to ''2, 4to. Is. each, sewed 

illustrated by a Steel Plate and several Woodcuts! 
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STEEL'S SHIPMASTER'S ASSISTANT : 

Compiled for the oae of Merchants, Omiers and Masters of Ships, Officers of Customs, and all 
Persons connected with Shipping^ or Commerce : containing the Law and Local Refi^lations 
affecting the Ownership, Charge, and Management of Ships and their Cargoes ^ together with 
Notices of other Matters, and all necessary Information for Mariners. New Edition, rewritten 
throughout. Edited by Graham Willmorb, Esq. M.A. Barrister-at- Law ;— like Customs 
and shipping Department, by Gborob Clbmbnts, of the Customs, London, Compiler of 



"The Customs Guide;— The Exchanges, &c. and Naval Book-keeping, by >Villiam Tatb^ 

" In I thick 8vo. volume, 21s. cloto. 



Author of <*The Modem Cambist." 



STEPHENS.-A MANUAL OF BRITISH COLEOPTERA ; 

or, BEETLiSs: containingaDescriptionof allthe Species of Beetles hitherto aaoertained to 
inhabit Great Britain ana Ireland, &c. With a Complete Index of the Genera. By J. K 
Stbph bns, F.L.S. Author of " Illustrations of Entomology." Post 8vo. Us. cloth. ■ 

STRONG -GREECE AS A KINGDOM : 

A Statistical Description of that Conntrv : its Laws, Commerce, Resources, Public Institutions, 
Army, Navy, &c.— from the arrival of King Otho, in 1883, down to the present time. From 
Official Documents and Authentic Sources. By Frbdbrick Stronq, Esq. Consul at Athens 
for the Kingdoms of Bavaria and Hanover. 8vo 15s. doth. 

SUNDAY LIBRARY : 

Containing nearly One Hundred Sermons by eminent Divines. With Notes, &c. by the Rev. 
T. F. DiBDiN, \}\i* 6 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Six Portraits, SOs. cloth. 

SWAINSON.-A PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE ON THE 

STUDY OF NATURAL HISTORY. By W. Swainson, Esq. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

Natural History and Classification 
OF Fish, Amphibians, AND Rbptilbs. Bv 
W. Swainson, Esq. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. witn 
numerous Woodcuts and Vignette Titles, 
13s. cloth. 

Habits and Instincts of Animals. By 

W. Swainson, Esq. Fcp. 8vo. with Vignette 
and numerous Woodcuts, 6s. cloth. 

A Trbatisb on Malacolooy ; or, the Natu- 
ral Classification of Shells and Shell-fish. 
By W. Swainson, Esq. Fcp.8vo. with Vignette 
Title and very numerous Illustrations on 
Wood, 6s. cloth. 

A Trbatisb on Taxidbrmy : with the Bio- 
graphy of Zoologists, and Notices of their 
Works. BjrW. Swainson, Esq. Fcp. 8vo. with 
vignette title, and Portrait of toe Author, 
6s. doth. 



A Trbatisb ON THB Natural History and 
Classification of Animals. By W. 
Swainson, Esq. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

Natural History and Classification 
OF Quadrupbds. By W. Swainson, Esq. 
Fcp. 8vo. with vignette title and 176 Wood- 
cuts, 6s. cloth. 

Natural History and Classification of 
Birds. By W. Swainson, Esq. 2 vols. 
>. Vignette Titles and above 



fgp. 8vo. 
Woodcuts 12s. cloth. 



SOO 



History and Natural Arrangbmbnt of 
Insects. By W. Swainson, Esq., and W. 
£. Shuckard, Esq. Fcp. 8vo. witn Vignette 
lltle and Woodcuts, 6s. cloth. 

ANIMALS in Mbnaorrirs. By W. Swsinson, 
Esq. Fcp. 8vo. V ignette Title and numerous 
Woodcuts, 6s. cloth. 



SWITZERLAND -THE HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND. 

Fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6t. cloth. 

TATE.-HORATIUS RESTITUTUS ; 

Or, the Books of Horace arranged in Chronological Order, according to the Scheme of Dr. 
Bentley, ftrom the Text of Geaner, corrected and improved. With a Preliminary Dissertation, 
very much enlarged, on the Chronol^iy of the Works, on the Localities, and on the Life and 
Character of that Poet. By Jambs Tatb, M.A. Second Edition. To which is now added, 
an original Treatise on the Metres of Horace. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

"Mr. Tate's Hontius Rratitutat ihoTild And • plaoa in the Ubnrj of the awtan tehoUr, of Um jrouthAil itodciit, 
and ofthe accomplished man of the world."— QoAaTiatT Rstikw. 

TATE.-THE CONTINUOUS HISTORY OF THE LIFE AND 

WRITINGS OF ST. PAUL, on the basis of the Acts ; with IntercaUiry Matter of Sacred 
Narrative, supplied ftt)m the Epistles, and eluddated in occasional Dissertations : with the 
Hone Pauliiue of Dr. ^ley, in a more correct edition, subjoined. By Jambs Tatb, M'A. 
Canon Residentiary of St. Foul's. 8vo. with Map, ISs. doth. 

TAYLER (REV. CHARLES B.)-MAR6ARET; 

Or, the Pearl. By the Rev. Ch arlbs B- Ta ylbr, M.A. Rector of St. Peter's, Chester, Author 
of '* May Yon Like It," " Records of a Good Man's Life," &c. 2d Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. doth. 

TAYLER (REV. CHARLES B.)-LADY MARY ; 

Or, Not of the World. By the Rev. Charlbs B. Tatlbb, Rector of St. Peter's, Chester; 
Author of " Margaret, or the Pearl," &c. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 

TAYLER (REV. C. B.) -TRACTARIANISM NOT OF GOD: 

Sermons. By the Rev. C. B. Taylkr, M.A. Rector of St. Peter's, and Evening Lecturer of 
St. Mary's, Cliester ; Author of '* Records of a Good Man's Life," &c. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. doth. 




TAYLER (REV. C. B.)-DORA MELDER; 

A Story of Alaace. By Meta Sandbr. A Tranilation. Edited by the R«v. C. B. Tiyler, 
Author of ** Records of a Oood Man's Life,*' &c. Fcp. 8vo. with two Illustrations, 7s. cloth. 

TAYLOR.-THE STATESMAN. 

By Hknrt Taylor, Esq., Author of " Philip Van Artevelde.'* 12mo. 6s. 6d. boards. 




THOMSON'S SEASONS. 

Kdited by Bolton Cornky, F.sq. Illustrated with Seventy-seven Desig^is drawn ou Wood, 
by Menitiers of the Eichinjf dub. Kngrraved by Tbonipson and other eminent Engravers. 
Square crown 8vo. One Guinea; bound iii morocco, in the best manner, by Hajday, 86s. 

THOMSON.-THE DOMESTIC MANAGEMF.NT OF THE SICK 

ROOM, necessary, in Aid of Medical lYeatment, for the Cure of Diseases. By Antuokt 
Todd Thomson, M.I). F.L.S. &c. 2d Edition. Post 8vo. lOs. 6d. cloth. 

THOMSON.-AN ELEMENTARY TREAT [SE ON ALGEBRA, 

Theoretical and Practical. By Jamrs Thomson, LL.D: Professor of Mathematics m the 
University of Glas^w. ad Eaition. 12mo. 5s. cloth. 

THOMSON (JOHN).-TABLES OF INTEREST, 

At Three, Four* Four-and-a-Half, and Five per Cent., from One Pound to Ten Thousand, and 
from One to Three Hundred and >ixty-five Days, in a rej^ular prut^ression of sinele Days; 
with Interest at all the al>ove Rates, from One to Twelve Months, and fit>m One to Ten Yeara. 
Also, Tables showing;' the Exchanjre on Bills, or Comroission on Goods, &c. from One-ei^th to 
Five per Cent. ; and Tables she^^ing the Amount of any Salary, Income, Expense, &c. oy th#'. 
Day, Month, or Year. To which are prefixed, a Table of Discount on Bills at a certain num- 
ber of Days or Months; and a Table shewincr the exact Number of Days, from any Dav 
throuf^hout the Year, to the 31 st of December, the usual period to which Interest is calcuiatea. 
By John Thomson, Accouutaiit in Edinburgh. 12nio. 88. bound. 

TOMLINE (BISHOP).-AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 

OF THE BIBLE: beins: the First Volume of the Elements of Christian Theology; 
contain! n|f Proofs of the Authenticity and Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures; a Summary of 
the History of the Jews; an Acco.'.nt of the Jewish 8ects; and a brief Statement of the 
Contents of the several Books of the Old Testament. By the late Gkorob Tom linb, D.D. 
F. US. Lord Bishop of Winchester. 20th Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 5». 6d. cloth. 

TOMLINE (BISHOP).-ELEMENTS OF CHRISTIAN THEO- 

LOGY; containingr Proofs of the Authenticity and Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures; a 
Summary of the History of the Jews ; a brief Statement o( the Contents o{ the seTeral 
Books of the Old and New Testaments: a short Account of the English Translations of the 
Bible, and of the Lituivy of the Church of England ; and a Scriptural Exposition of the 
Thirty-nine Articlesof Religrion. By Gkorok Tumline, D.D. F.R.S., Lord Bishop of Win- 
Chester. Desi^ni^ principally for the Use of Young Students im Divinity. 14tn Bditkn^ 
>Vith Additional Notes, and a Summary of Ecclesisintical History. By Hrnry Strbbiko. 
D.D., Author of ** A History of the Church of Christ, from the Confession of Au;(sbmx,*> 
&c. &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. cloth. 

TOMLINS.-A POPULAR LAW DICTIONARY ; 

Familiarly explaining the Terms and Nature of English Law ; adapted to the comprehension 
of persons not educated for the le^al profession, and affording information peculiarly usefttl 
to Magistrates, Merchants, Parochial Officers, and others. By Thomas Edlynk Tomlivv, 
Attorney and solicitor. 1 thick vol. post 8\'o. I8s cloth. 

*,* The whole work hms been revihed by a Banister. 

TOOKE.-A HISTORY OF PRICES.; 

With reference to the Causes of their principal Variations, from 1792 to the Present Tfme 
Preceded by a Sketch of the History of the Citru Trade in the last Two Centuries. By Thomas 
TooKK, Esq. F.K.S. 3 vols. Svo. jdr2. 8s. cloth. 



%« Separately, Vols. 1 and 2, S6s. ; Vol. S, I2s. 



TROLLOPE (REV. W.)-ANALECTA THEOLOGICA : 

A Critical, Philological, and Exegetical Commentar}- on the New Testament, adapted to the 
Greek Text : compiled and digested from the most approved sources, British and Foreini, and 
so arrauKed as to exhibit the comparative weight of the different Opinions on DispatedT^exts. 
By the Rev. William Tkollope, M.A. of Pembroke Collei^e, Cambridn^, and fonnerty one 
of the Masters of Christ's Hospital. New Edition. 2 vols. svo. 1 L 12s. cloth. 

TOWNSEND (CHARLES). — THE LIVES OF TWELVE 

EMINENT JUDGES of the PRESENT CENTURY. By W. CHARLB8TowN8RND,£sq.A.M. 
Recorder of Macclesfield ; Author of " Memoirs of the House of Commons." 3 vote. 8to. 
{In the pren. 
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TURNER -THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

From the Earliest Period to the Death of Elizabeth. By Shabon Tubner, Esq. F.A.S. 

R.A.d.L. New b;dition. 13 vols. 8vo. jUB. Ss. cloth. 

Or four separate portions, as follow : — 
THE HISTORY of the ANGLO-SAXONS. 6th Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. rf2. 5s. boards. 
THE HISTORY of ENGLAND duriner the MIDDLE AGI^^S. 3d Edition. 5 vols. 8vo. ^3, bds. 
THE HIrflORY of the REIGN of HKNRY VUI. 3d Kdition. 2 vols. 8vo. 26s. boards. 
THE REIGNS of EDWARD VI., MARY, and ELIZABETH. Sd Edit. 2 vols. Svo. 328. bds. 

TURNER (SHARON) -RICHARD III.: A POEM. 

By Sharon Tuknkr, Esq. F.S.A. and R.A.S.L. Author of "The History of the Anglo- 
Saxons," "The Sacred History of the World," &c. Fcp. Svo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

TURNER.-THE SACRED HISTORY OF THE WORLD, 

Philosophically considered. BySHARONTuRNER,F.S.A. R.A.S.L. New Edit. 3vls.8vo.42s.cl. 

TURNER.-A TREATISE ON THE FOOT OF THE HORSE, 

And a New System of Shoeing:, by one-sided nailin)^ ; and on the Nature, Orig^in, and Symptoms 
of the Navicular Joint Lameness, with Preventive and Curative Treatment. By Jambs 
Turner, M.R.V.C. Royal Svo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

TURTON'S (DR.) MANUAL OF THE LAND AND FRESH- 

WATER SHELLS of the BRITISH ISLANDS. A New Edition, thoroui^hly revised and with 
considerable Additions. By John Edward Gray, Keeper of the Zoological Collection in 
the British Museum. Post Svo. with Woodcuts, and 12 Coloured Plates 15s. cloth. 

TVISS (DR. T.)-THE OREGON QUESTION EXAMINED, 

In respect to Facts and the Law of Nations. By Travkrs Twiss, D.C.L. F.R.S. Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of Oxford, and Advocate at Doctors' Commons. Svo. with 
Maps of North America and the Orei^^n Territory (with the Columbian River on an enlarg^ed 
scale, reduced f^om an American Government Survey), 12s. cloth. 

TYTLER (PROF.) - PROFESSOR TYTLER'S ELEMENTS 

OF GENERAL HISTORY, Ancient and Modern, with Dr. N a res' Continuation. A 
New Edition, revised and continued to the Death of William IV. 8\'0. with 7 Maps, 
I4s. cloth. 

URE.-DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, & MINES ; 

ContaininfT a clear Exposition of their Principles and Practice. By Andrew Urb, M.D. 
F.R.S. M.6.S. M.A.S. Lond.; M. Acad. N.L. Philad. ; S. Ph. Soc. N. Germ. Hanov. ; Mulii. 
&c. &c. 8d Edition, corrected. Svo. illustrated with 1240 Eng^ravings on Wood, 50s. cloth. 

By the same Author, 
SUPPLEMENT of RECENT IMPROVEMENTS. 2d Edition, Svo. with Woodcuts, lis. cloth. 

VON ORLICH (C APT.) -TRAVELS IN INDIA; 

IncIudinsrScinde and the Punjab,in 1842 and 1843. By Capt.LsopoLD Von Orlich. Translated 
ftt>m theGermna, by H.Evans Lloyd, Esq. 2 vols. Svo. with coloured Frontispieces, and 
numerous Illustrations on Wood, 258. cloth. 

WALFORD (J. E.)-THE LAWS OF THE CUSTOMS, 

Compiled by Direction of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treasury, and published 
under the Sanction of the Commissioners of Her Majesty's Customs; with Notes and a 
General Index. Edited by J. G. Walpord, Esq. Solicitor /or the Customs, tinted for Her 
Majesty's Stationery Oifice, aud published by Authority. Svo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

WALKER (GEO.)-CHESS STUDIES; 

Comprising: One Thousand Ga<i.es uf Chess, as really played by the first Chess Flayers; 
formmjr a complete Encyclopedia of Reference, andpresentihgf the greatest Collection extant 
of fine specimens of stratef]^ in every stage of the Game. Selected and arranged by Gkorob 
Walker, Author of " Chess made Easy," " A NewTreatise on Chess," &c. Svo. 10s. 6d. sewed. 

WATERTON.-ESSAYS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 

Chiefly Ornithology. ByCHARLE.s Watkrton, Esq., Author of " Wanderinjfs in South 
America." With an Autobiography of the Author, and a View of Walton Hall. New 
Edition, fcp. Svo. 8s. cloth. 
SECOND SERIES. With Continuation of Mr. Watbrton's Autobiography. New Edition, 
fcp. Svo. with Vignette by T. Creswick, A.R.A. 68. 6d. cloth. 

WARDLAW -DISCOURSES ON THE PRINCIPAL POINTS 

OF THE SOCINIAN CONTROVERSY-the Unity of God, and the Trinity of Persons in the 
Godhead; the Supreme Divinity of Jesus Christ; the Doctrine of the Atonement; the Christian 
Character, &c. By Ralph Ward law, D.D. 5th Edition, Svo. ISs. cloth. 

WATTS (A. A.)-ALARIC WATTS' POETRY AND PAINTING. 

LYRICS OF THE HEART ; with other Poems. By Alaric A. Watts. Illustrated by Forty 
hig^hly finished Line-Enj^ravings, from the Designs of many of the most celeforatJMl modem 
Painters, by some of the most eminent Engravers of the a^e. Square crown Svo. printed and 
embellisbea uniformly with Rog^ers's ''Italy" and ''Poems," 31s. 6d. board*; or proof 
impressions, 638. boards ; proofs before letters, on quarto colombier, India paper, (only &0 
copies printed), j^S. 58. [/« the pruM. 




WEBSTER.-AN ENCTCLOP JIDIA OP DOMESTIC ECONOMY; 

Comprising: such subjects as are most immediately connected with Housekeeping : as, The 
Construction of Domestic Ediflces, with the modes of Warming-, Ventilatinfr» and Lighting' 
them~A description of the various articles of Furniture, with the nature of their MateriaJs— 
Duties of Servants— A general account of the Animal and Vegetable Substances used as Food, 
and the methods of preservinip <uid preparing them by Cooking— Making Bread— The Chemical 
Nature and the Preparation of all kinds of Fermented Liquors used as Beverage— Materials 
employed in Dress and the Toilette— Business of the Laundry -Description of the various 
Wheel Carriages— Preservation of Health- Domestic Medicine. Sec. fcc. &c. By Thomas 
Wbbsthb, F.G.S. &c. ; assisted by the late Mrs. Farkes, Author of **DoiBaBtic Duties." 
I large vol. 8vo. with nearly 1000 Woodcuts, 50s. cloth. 

WEIL (DR. G.)-THE BIBLE, THE KORAN, AND THE 

TALMUD} or. Biblical Leg^ends of the Mussulmans, compiled from Arabic Sources, and 
compared with Jewish Traditions. By Dr. O. Wei l. Librarian of the University of Heidelberg, 
Fellow ot the Asiatic Society of Pans, &c. lYanslated from the German, with Occasional 
Notes. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth, 

WELSFORD (HENRY.)-ON THE ORIGIN AND RAMIFICA- 

TIONS of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE ; preceded by an Inquiry into the l^rimitive Seats, 
Early Migrations, and Final Settlements of the principal European Nations. Bv Henrt 
Wblsforo. bvo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

WESTWOOD (J. 0.)-AN INTRODUCTION TO THE MODERN 

CLASSIFICATION OF INSECTS j founded on the Natural HabiU and compounding Orycani- 
, satlon of thediflTerent Families. By J. O. Wbstwood, F.LS. &c. kc. &c. t vols. 8vo. with 
numerous Hlustrations, ^S%. 7s. cloth. 

WHITLEY (DR. J.)-THE LIFE EVERLASTING : 

In which are considered— the Intermediate Life, the New Body and the New World, the Man 
in Heaven, Angels, the Final Consummate Life. By John Whitlby, D.D. Rector of Bally- 
mackey, and Chancellor of KiUaloe. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 

WHITLEY (NICHOLAS).-THE APPLICATION OP GEOLOGY 

TO AGRICULTURE, and to the Improvement and Valuation of Land ; with the Nature and 
Propeities of Soils, and the Principles of Cultivation. By Nicholas Whitlby, Land- 
Surveyor. 8to. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

WIGAN (DR. A. L.)-THE DUALITY OF THE MIND, 

Proved by the Structure, Functions, and Diseases of the Brain, and by the Phenomena of 
Mental Derangement ; and shewn to be essential to Moral Responsibility. With an Appendix. 
By A. L. WiOAN, M.D. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

WILBERFORCE (W.)-A PRACTICAL VIEW OF THE Pre- 
vailing RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS of PROFESSED CHRISTIANS, in the Higher and 
Middle Classes in this Country, contrasted with Real Christianity. By Wm Wilbbrforcb, 
Esq. M.P. 1 7th Edition, Bvo. 88. boards.— lOth Edition, 12mo. 4s. 6d. boards. 

WILKINSON.-THE ENGINES OF WAR, &c. 

Bein||[ a History of Ancient and Modem Pr(}jectile Instruments and Engines of Warfto-e and 
Sportmg ; including the Manufacture of Fire-Arms, the History and Manufacture of Gun- 
powder, of Swords, and of the cause of the Damascus Figure in Sword Blades, with some 
Obsen-ationa of Bronze, ftc. By H. Wilkiitson, M.E.A.S. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 

WILLIS (N. P.)-D ASHES AT LIFE WITH A FREE PENCIL. 

By N. P. Willis, Esq. Author of ** Pencillings by the Way," &c. 3 vols, post 8vo. SJs. 6d. 

WILLOUGHBY (LADY).-A DIARY, 

Purporting to be by the LADY WILLOUGHBY, of the Reign of Charles I. ; embracing some 
Passages of her Domestic History from 1685 to 1646. Produced in the style of the period to 
which the Diary refers* Sd Edit. Square fcp. 8vo. 8s. boards; or 18s. in morocco by Haydsy. 

WINTER (J. W.)-THE HORSE IN HEALTH AND DISEASE : 

Or, Suggestions on his Natural and General History, Varieties, Conformation, Paces, Age, 
Soundness, Stabling, Condition, Trainina:. and Shoeing. With a Digest of Veterinary Practice. 
By Jambs W. Wintbr. M.R.C.V.S.L. Member of the Association Utt^raire d*Egypte, late 
Veterinary Surgeon to Mehemet All and Ibrahim Pasha. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

ZOOLOGY OF THE VOYAGE OF H.M.SS. EREBUS AND 

TERROR. Under the Command of Capt. Sir Jambs Clark Ross, R.N. F.R.S. during the 
years 1839* 40, 41. 43, 4S. Published by Authority of the Lord*8 Commissioners of the 
Admiralty. Edited by John Richardson, M.D. F.R.S. &c. ; and John Edward Gray, 
Esq. F.R.S. Parts I. to X. royal 4to. with numerous coloured and plain Plates, lOs. each. 

ZUMPT (PROF.) -A GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE. 

By C. G. Zumpt, Ph. D. Professor in the University of Berlin, aud Member of the Royal 
Academy of Berlin. Translated from the Ninth Edition of the original, and adapted for the 
use of English Studento, by Leon hard Schmitz, Ph. D., Rector of the Hifh School of 
Edinburgh ; with numerous Additions and Corrections communicated to the Translator by 
the Author. 8vo. 14s. cloth. 
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